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Che Independent. 


WITH NATURE. 





BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


Ou! sweet these lonely walks to me, 
Where Summer all her affluence pours; 

And simple Nature, wild and free, 
Flings all abroad her richest stores. 





Oh! sweet to wander by the stream, 
Or on the rustic bridge to stand, 

And gaze on field and wood, that seem 
All life and joy on either hand. 


Oh! sweet to catch the blended notes, 
Where borne upon the tranquil air; 

The changeful chorus ceaseless floats 
As Music’s self were warbling there. 


Oh! sweet to linger where I feel 

The wind’s soft breath upon my brow, 
While tremblingly it seems to steal, 

As timorous, through the o’erarching bough. 


Here, from the hurrying world withdrawn, 
I yield me to the peaceful hour; 

And in the soul’s still depth are born 
Thoughts rich and pure—her priceless dower. 


Ah! Nature, on yon grassy bank 
I will lie down as on thy breast; 
Will drink thy spirit in, and thank 
Kind Heaven, that gives this holy rest. 


‘Tis holy; for full well I know 
That while I bow at Nature’s shrine 
Through all my spirit thrills the glow 
Of something infinite, divine. 


As if the air I breathe were love, 
Love, hope, and joy my bosom fill; 
I seem as borne all sense above, 
On wings that waft me as I will! 


So mastered by her mighty spell 
Whom Nature men are wont to call, 

His power I feel—I know it well— 
Who is Himself the life of all! 





UTOPIA. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


“Te best of the Socialists affirm that 
at some future time men will reach a grade 
of development so high that [a] they will 
save capital and give the gratuitous use of 
it to their fellow-men; also [5] that men.of 
talent will give gratuitously to society the 
special services which their talents enable 
them to render; and (} will not profit by 
those talents to make their fellow-men pay 
high prices for those services, as they now 
do. Thisis the last escape of those who 
cannot deny the facts of life as it now is. 
It is, however, an escape into Utopra.”— 
(Scribner’s, March, 1880, pp. 789, 790.) 

Is the Kingdom of Heaven a Utopian 
notion? Are we to pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come,” and expect no answer? Have the 
teachings and the example of Jesus no 
standing in the schools of modern thought 
and political economy? Is the editor of 
“‘Scribner’s” breathing the air of a manly, 
not to say Christian philosophy when he 
adds: ‘*Our question is, How we are to live 
now, in this world as it is now, and among 
these men whom we know? It would be 
folly to abandon our question in order to 
find out how people are to live in the gold- 
en age to come.” 

To get along somehow and manage to 
live would seem to be the editor’s test of a 
sound social philosophy. To the precise 
Contrary tefches Jesus. If any man would 
save his life, let him lose it. Self-care is 
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Jesus Christ and of all society which is to 
endure. 

When Peter expostulated with Jesus, as 
he set his face toward Jerusalem, there to 
suffer many things and be crucified— 
“That be far from thee, Lord”; Jesus re- 
plied: You talk like a man of the world. 
Thou savorest not the things of God. Get 
thee behind me, Satan—prince of this 
world. Was Jesus the Christ ‘‘ Utopian”? 
Are his teachings mere dreams? Is there 
or isthere not to be yet upon earth and 
among men a Kingdom of God? And, 
while we pray daily for its power and com- 
ing, shall we not practice as we pray? 

——Be not deceived. All good and per- 
fect gifts come down from above. Supe- 
riors must be givers. And a time is surely 
coming, when men (a) will arvE the use of 
capital to their fellow-man. Some men 
are doing so to-day, and are finding great 
reward in so doing. Many a father sets 
his son up in business, giving him capital 
and counsel. Just why it should be so 
sensible and right to give toason and so 
hare-brained and absurd to give the use of 
capital to a young man who is not a son is 
not easy toexplain. Many men quite often 
“ @IvE an interest in business” to a diligent 
employé, with the very best results. At 
all our endowed seminaries the use of 
capital is GrvEN to every undergraduate. 
All our great churches are giving the use 
of capital to their weekly congregations. 

This giving the use of capital is a blessed 
practice, which has attained large propor: 
tions already and is still growing. 

And (5) men of talent are giving to 
society special services. The members of 
Parliament in Great Britain are unsalaried. 
In this country there be thousands of edu- 
cated men who serve on educational boards 
and other unpaid commissions. I am 
proud to know lawyers and physicians who 
serve with their very best faculty the non- 
paying. And the clergy too! 

In short, the very best and most reward- 
ing co-operations of man with man are this 
very day rendered freely, without money 
and without price. Millions of people are 
working with never a thought of (c) mak- 
ing ‘‘their fellow-men pay high prices.” 
The gift of God cannot be bought with 
money. They who are highly endowed by 
the free gift of God must give as freely 
or lose, ere long, their own capital. That 
which a man buys he may sell. That 
which God gives him he can sell; but he 
would better not. 

—aAs to Socialism and Communism, 
a word. There be two kinds: (1) a Com- 
munism fired by envy, outbreaking into 
insurrection and leading to anarchy; and 
(2) a Christian Communism, so instinct 
with love that each superior cannot endure 
the sight or knowledge of remediable dis- 
tress or want below him. He laid down 
his life for us, and we also lay down our 
lives forthe brethren. A mother cannot 
eat while her children are hungry. A ship- 
master cannot sleep until the stress of dan- 
ger passes. There is yet to be upon earth 
and among men a society in which he that 
is great will serve. It were better, far bet- 
ter to die now and live then than to gain 
the whole world now and be a cast-away 
then. 

Political economists may cal] these doc- 
trines Utopian. I prefer to call them 
Christian and exhort men to believe and 
live by the hope that God gives to them 
who believe and osgr. 

umm, H. 





THE OHIO OVERTURE: ITS DES 
ERATA. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE published ‘‘ Minutes of the Congre- 
gational Association of Ohio, for the Year 
1880” are a pamphlet of nearly a hundred 
pages, containing much that is interesting 
to Congregationalists in other states, but 
nothing more interesting than a certain 
Overture” to the National Council con- 
cerning a ‘‘New Declaration of Faith.” 
Inasmuch as there are many reasons why 
I cannot expect to attend the coming session 
of the National Council at St. Louis (not 
the least of which is the expensiveness of so 
great a journey), I may be allowed to an- 
ticipate the debate on the Ohio overture, 
and to offer beforehand some considerations 
which may be of use to the members of 
that Council and, perhaps, to the churches. 

The ‘‘ Overture,” as adopted by the Ohio 
Association, affirms that “there is a wide- 
spread desire for a restatement of our 
Congregational symbol—a formula that 
shall state in precise terms in our living 
tongue the doctrines which we hold to. 
day”; and, because of the widespread desire, 
it asks the National Council ‘to take this 
subject into consideration, and to provide 
for its discussion, with a view to the issuing 
of such recommendation on the subject as 
to the judgment of the Council shall seem 
advisable.” 

As I transcribe this phraseology, I 
cannot but observe its suggestive and 
impressive indefiniteness. What is it 
which the Ohio brethren would have the 
Council do or attempt to do? To put forth, 
as of itsown knowledge and asthe testi- 
mony of a body competent to testify, ‘a 
New Declaration” of the doctrinal system 
actually held, A. D. 1880, by the Congrega- 
tional churches in the United States? Oh! 
no. Notso fast. The thing desired is, in- 
deed, ‘‘a formula that shall state in pre- 
cise terms in our living’ tongue the doc- 
trines which we hold to-day”; but, for 
some unexpressed reason, the Ohio Asso- 
ciation dares not (or certainly does not) 
request the National Council to prepare 
and set for‘h such aformula. The vequest 
is that the National Council shall (1) ‘‘ take 
this subject into consideration,” (2) “ pro- 
vide for its discussion,” and (8) do this 
‘with a view to the issuing of such recom- 
mendation on the subject asin the judg- 
ment of the Council shall seem advisable.” 
There seems to be a wide gap between the 
thing requested and the thing desired. Why 
did not the authors of this Overture go 
straight to the mark, and frankly ask the 
National Council to do what every such 
Council at every session is competent todo? 
Can it be that a simple declaration or testi- 
mony as tothe matter of fact would not 
answer the purpose? 

I cannot but observe, also, the use of the 
first personal pronoun in the plural num- 
ber: ‘‘ Our Congregational symbol”; “the 
doctrines which we hold to-day.” Do the 
brethren of the Ohio Association desire to 
be informed what the doctrines are which 
they hold to-day? On pp. 4, 5 of their own 
pamphlet I find their Congregational sym- 
bol—the ‘‘ Doctrinal Basis,” as they call it 
—which ‘‘ states in precise terms in our liv- 
ing tongue the doctrines which” the Con- 
gregational Association of Ohio ‘‘ believes 
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my personal belief, I might desire to change 
some two or three phrases, or to explain 
the sense in which I accept them; yet I 
venture to say that there is not in Dr. 
Schaff’s great book (which I confess I have 
not studied) one distinctively Protestant 
symbol more simple, more lucid, or in any 
way less objectionable than that ‘‘ Congre- 
gational symbol” of the Ohio Association. 
What more do the authors of the Overture 
desire? Isit not enough that they make 
profession of their faith in their own way? 
Is there any need that the National Council 
interpose to tell them more precisely what 
doctrines they believe or ought to believe? 
We cannot talk about “a restatement ot 
our Congregational symbol” without pre 
supposing the existence of a symbol which 
needs to be restated, or, rather, to be su- 
perseded by a more modern “formula.” 
Naturally, therefore, the authors of this 
Overture take pains to affirm that there is 
such a symbol, and to determine what it is, 
They say: ‘“‘ We understand it to be histor- 
ically indisputable that the Savoy Declara- 
tion of 1658, which is in all essential points 
identical with the Westminster Confession, 
is still the recognized doctrinal symbol of 
the Congregational churches of the United 


States.” 

The Savoy Declaration! It would be un- 
courteous not to suppose that the ministers 
and delegates (not excepting the lady del- 
egates) who were the Congregational As 
sociation of Ohio for the year 1880 are 
familiar with what they affirm to be “‘ the 
recognized doctrinal symbol of the Con- 
*gregational churches.” It must, in cour- 
tesy, be assumed as “‘ historically indisput- 
able” that they have not only heard of 
that old document; but have seen it and 
studied it, and can tell the points in which 
it differs from the Westminster Confession 
as the Westminster Confession was before 
it was by judicious alteration adapted to 
the use of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. We will not deny that they 
have in some sort, one and all, accepted 
that Savoy Declaration as a declaration of 
their theological belief; nor that they re- 
gard their continued adherence to that 
symbol (in some honest meaning of the 
word adherence) as the condition of their 
right to be counted in the statistics of the 
Congregational denomination. 

But, with all deference to the ladies and 
gentlemen who have made themselves re- 
sponsible for the averments of the Ohio 
Overture, I may differ from them on the 
question whether, outside of their state 
(the mother of presidents), that Savoy 
Declaration is the recognized Oongrega- 
tional symbol. Omitting at present any in- 
quiry about what was two hundred years 
ago, or what has been in more recent by- 
gone times, I respectfully deny that now, in 
this year 1880, that summary of theological 
belief has any authority over, in, or among 
the Congregational churches on either side 
of the Atlantic or in the islands of the sea. 
I venture to deny that, of the more than 
three thousand Congregational ministers 
outside Ohio, more than one in five have 
ever seen the Savoy Declaration. I venture 
to deny that mcre than one in ten have 
read it or have it in their libraries. I ven- 
ture to deny that more than one in fifty can 
tell what the ‘‘ points” are in which it differs 
from the Westminster Confession; and that 
one in a hundred can tell correctly whether 
it is 
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can be found (additional to theone hun- 
dred and sixty-two reported in the Ohio 
Minutes) who have any thought of testing 
their orthodoxy or of having it tested by 
the Savoy Declaration as a “ recognized 
doctrinal symbol.” I even venture to deny 
that, outside of Ohio, the Congregational 
churches as churches, or the individual 
members whom they send as delegates to 
conferences or councils, know or care to 
know anything about the Savoy Declara- 
tion.. If anybody feels that he ought to be 
indignant or astonished at my denials, let 
him remember that the burthen of proof 
rests on those who affirm, and not on those 
who deny. 

But is there not a later symbol? What 
of the “‘ Burial Hill Declaration,” only fif- 
teen years old? The Overture refers to 
that manifesto; but objects to it, as insuffi- 
cient. 1. It is not, and the Council of 1865 
did not pretend that it was, ‘‘a full and 
adequate statement of the doctrines then 
held.” 2. It was designed mainly to re- 
affirm the great and fundamental truths on 
which, as a denomination, we hold fellow- 
ship with other Evangelical bodies.” 38. 
The Council of 1865 did not expressly re- 
pudiate the Savoy Declaration; but, in its 
reference to “‘ the confessions and platforms 
which our Synods of 1648 and 1650 set 
forth and reaffirmed” (namely, the West- 
minster Confession), left room for the in- 
ference that the Savoy Declaration, made in 
1658, ‘‘is still the recognized doctrinal sym- 
bol” and “‘ the final authority ” for Ameri- 
can Congregationalists in this last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 4. That Buri- 
al Hill Declaration “‘ is so very general, that 
it utterly fails to be of service asa practi- 
cal guide, an educating influence, or a uni- 
fying power in the Congregational body,” 
which the authors of this Overture “‘ be- 
lieve to be a chief end of a formal confes. 
sion of faith.” Somehow, the Overture does 
not seem to remember that this Burial 
Hill Declaration is, in fact, the doctrinal 
platform of the existing National Council, 
and was formally adopted as such (accord- 
ing to my recollection) when the said 
Council was instituted at Oberlin, which is 
in the State of Ohio. 

These objections to the existing platform 
may be reasonably understood as intima- 
tions of what we must have ‘as a denom- 
ination” in order to satisfy the respected 
brethren from whom the Overture pro- 
ceeds. 

1, We must have a full and adequate 
statement of the doctrines now held, and not 
of doctrines which were held long ago. 

2. We must have a formula which shall 
exclude from fellowship Congregational 
churches with which we profess ourselves will- 
ing to hold fellowship tf only they will go over 
to some other Evangelical body. . 

8. We must frankly repudiate the old Cal- 
vinistic confessions, and especially the 
Savoy Declaration, 

4. We must have a formal Confession of 
Faith, which shall serve asa practical guide, 
as an educating influence, and as a unifying 
power in the Congregational body. 

In regard tothe first of these desiderata 
there is, I confess, alittleobscurity. ‘‘The 
doctrines now held”—by whom? By the 
churches which are, indirectly, the con- 
stituency of the National Council and in 
whose name the Council may in some sort 
be deemed competent to declare what doc- 
trines they hold? If so, the proposed Con- 
fession of Faith will be a short one, though 
much time may be consumed in making it. 
I cannot but think that the formulated doc- 
trines now held in common by all the 
churches enrolled as Congregational in the 
Year Book might be put into a very com- 
pendious formulary. The theological 
propositions held in common by the Old 
South Church in Boston, the First Church 
in Oberlin and the Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn include, I dare say, the essential 
truths of the Christian revelation; but 
would not a formulary containing nothing 
more seem ridiculously short to those who 
admire the grand propositions of the Pres- 
byterian Standards? But, if the desire is to 


obtain a restatement of the doctrines now 
held by a majority of the churches, or by a 
majority of delegates in the National Coun- 
cil, the new Declaration may be as full and 
as sound as the Doctrinal Basis of the Ohio 
Association. 

Of the second desideratum I will only say 
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that it seems to me inconsistent with the 
genius of Congregationalism; inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christ; and, happily, in- 
consistent with itself. 

To the third I say Amen! Most heartily 
do I agree with Dr. Dexter (in the paper 
which he read at the late anniversary of the 
Divinity School in Yale College) that what 
we want in a new declaration of dogmatic 
belief is HONESTY. 

As for the fourth, I say: Try what you can 
do in that direction, and may God direct 
and prosper your endeavors. At the same 
time, I hold that the best practical guide, 
the safest educational influence, and the 
most spiritually potent unifying power for 
the Catholic Church of Christ, and, there- 
fore, for churches of the New Testament 
polity, is the Bible, devoutly studied in the 
free spirit of Christ; the Bible in the pulpit 
and in the pews, inthe class-room, in the 
family, and in the closet; the Bible, with all 
the light which can be thrown upon the 
interpretation of it, and with reverent and 
fearless expectation of the light which is 


yet to break forth from it. 
New Haver, Corn. 


CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 








Tre Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, 
LL.D., occupies a curious, if not a unique 
place in the literary history of England. 
We know but little about him, except that 
he was of a good family, the elder brother 
of a gentleman who added the name of 
d’Encourt tehissurname,and became a mem- 
ber of Parliament; that he was rector of 
Somerby, a little village in Lincolnshire,of 
less than one hundred inhabitants, and, of 
the adjoining parish of Enderby; that he 
was a man of many accomplishments, 
among which were poetry, painting, archi- 
tecture, and music, as well as mathematics 
and linguistics; and, lastly, that he was the 
father of three poets. Leigh Hunt says 
that his house was a nest of nightingales. 
He appears to have been a man of property, 
for he was able to send his poetical sons to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where they 
were the pupils of Dr. Whewell, of whom 
it was said at a later period that science 
was his forte and omniscience his foible; 
and where they distinguished themselves— 
one, Frederick, by gaining, in 1828, the 
medal for a Greek poem, and another, 
Alfred, by gaining, in 1829, the Chancel- 
lor’s medal fora poem on “‘ Timbuctoo.” If 
the third and elder, Charles, distinguished 
himself while at college, it was not in any 
laureate capacity. He was known as a 
poet, however, for he was the author, with 
his brother Alfred, of a joint production en- 
titled ‘‘Poems of Two Brothers” (1827), 
and was considered by so good a judge as 
Coleridge as the cleverer of the two; an 
opinion which was shared for a time by 
Wordsworth, though he had changed it be- 
fore he was visited by Mr. Emerson,in 1848, 
when he installed Alfred in his place. I 
have read these ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
or enough of them to wonder that anybody 
should ever seriously thought of the poetic 
status of either brother, when neither had 
yet shown the slightest glimmer of genius. 

Three years later the brothers dissolved 
their poetic partnership, and set up in busi- 
ness for themselves, each with a new vol- 
ume of verse—Alfred Tennyson with 
** Poems Chiefly Lyrical.” and Charles Ten- 
nyson with ‘‘ Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces.” 
If my memory is not at fault, it was Alfred 
Tennyson’s intention to have made this his 
second appearance in company with a 
young college friend, to whom he was 
much attached, and who wrote rhymes 
which were “better than likely,” as old 
Patrick Bronté said of his daughter Char- 
lotte’s first book. But at the last moment 
the courage of this young gentleman (Mr. 
Arthur Henry Hallam) failed him, and 
Alfred Tennyson adventured in search of 
fame alone—I think in London; Charles 
contenting himself with Cambridge. This 
was in 1830, a year which will, no doubt, 
figure importantly in the history of litera- 
ture, as being the first of the Tennyson 
Era of English poetry. The reign of King 
Alfred, which may be said to have com- 
menced then, has certainly proved a busy 
one, for his ambitious majesty has issued who 
can remember how many proclamations? 
Let me see, ‘‘ Poems,” in 1832; ‘‘ Poems,” 
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in 1842 (this was the first collected edition, 
in two volumes); ‘* The Princess,” in 1847; 
“In Memoriam,” in 1850; ‘‘Maud,” in 
1855; ‘‘The Idyls of the King,” in 1858; 
**Enoch Arden,” in 1864; ‘‘ Queen Mary,” 
** Harold,” 

“ What, will the line stretch out to the end of doom?” 

Charles Tennyson published his little vol- 
ume of ‘‘Sonnets” in 1830, as I have said. 
Thirty-four years passed before he again 
sought the suffrages of his countrymen as a 
sonneteer. Four years later (1868) he pub- 
lished a volume of ‘“‘Small Tableaux,” and 
seven years since a fourth volume of ‘‘ Son- 
nets, Lyrics, and Translations.” He figures 
on the title-page of the last three collections 
as Vicar of Grarly, a town or village in his 
native county, of which he became vicar in 
1835; at which time, or shortly after, he 
changed his name to Turner, or, more 
strictly speaking, added the name of Tur- 
ner to his own surname, in order to inherit 
property which came into his family 
through his grandmother. He died some- 
time during the past year, a little over the 
age of seventy. Such, in brief, was the life 
of Charles Tennyson Turner. 

Among others who thought highly of 
Charles Tennyson’s early poetry was one 
of his college friends (Mr. James Spedding), 
who has distinguished himself as the editor 
of Bacon, and who, so far as I know, is the 
only man in England who thought enough 
of him after his death to write a paper 
about it and him. The paper I refer to was 
published in the Nineteenth Century; pre- 
cisely when I am not able to state, as I 
have mislaid my reference to the number, 
but sometime in the summer of 1879. It is 
a pleasant paper, written in a friendly 
spirit; but it is unsatisfactory, in that it 
avoids biography and is in the highest de- 
gree uncritical. ‘‘The little volume pub- 
lished in 1830,” says Mr. Spedding, ‘‘ was 
the first publication I had seen by a man 
whom I knew! As the man in this in- 
stance was a familiar friend, companion, 
and coeval, in whom and in all that pro- 
ceeded from him I took a most affectionate 
interest, it is needless to say how eagerly I 
went into his book, nor much to add how 
deeply I drank of it and how thoroughly I 
knew every line it contained. Such things 
are of course. It is more to the purpose to 
say that, unlike so many objects of youthful 
admiration, that little volume has never, 
during the fifty years save one that has fol- 
lowed, lost for me any part of its charm; 
but I can take it up at any time of the day, 
sure of finding all within as fresh and 
bright as when I was an undergraduate.” 

The sale of the book was slow; and,with 
one exception, no critic saw anything in it. 
The exception was Leigh Hunt, who wel- 
comed it in the Tattler, as well as Alfred 
Tennyson’s first volume, which came out 
nearly at the sametime. If I understand 
Mr. Spedding rightly, Hunt criticised the 
brothers jointly, as Captain Cuttle would. 
say, their books being superior to anything 
he had seen ‘“‘since the last volume of 
Keats,” entitling them to ‘take their stand 
at once among the first poets of the day.” 
Readers of Spenser and Chaucer (of whom, 
by the way, Hunt was never tired of writ- 
ing) would find themselves ‘‘in a new dis- 
trict of their old territory,” and would 
“*feel, in turning the first leaf, as if they 
closed the portal behind them, and were 
left alone with Nature and a new friend”; 
all of which strikes me as extravagant, 
though it is soberly quoted by Mr. Sped- 
ding. ‘‘The margins of Coleridge’s copy 
of the ‘Sonnets’ overflowed with applau- 
sive comments, in his own handwriting; 
and the private opinions generally of those 
whose attention was called to them carried 
encouragement quite enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of the most diffident and least 
praise-creating of poets, whose heart was in 
his brother’s progress and success very 
much more than in his own.” 

Mr. Spedding begins his paper by dis- 
senting from the writer of an obituary no- 
tice of Charles Tennyson Turner, to whom 
he allowed a very considerable gift of ten- 
der fancy and of plaintive elegiac melody, 
but whom he declared lacking in a sense of 
style. ‘‘ His writings are chiefly sonnets, 
and they are mostly very incorrect in form.” 
Mr. Spedding objects to the &Kpression “‘ in- 
correct in form,” by which the writer can 
only mean, he thinks, that Turner’s rhymes 
do not follow the order prescribed either by 
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the Miltonic or the Shakespearean sonnet, 
and then proceeds to deliver his own opin- 
ion in regard to the sonnet; and a very ex- 
traordinary opinion it is. He maintains 
that there can be no good reason for requir- 
ing all sonnets to be made on the same 
model, which is merely knocking down 8 
man of straw of his own setting up, for no 
one in his senses ever did require any such 
thing; and maintains, further, that, as the 
connectional length of the sonnet is purely 
artificial, it can have no foundation in‘na- 
ture, and its only use in art is to supply a 
poet with something to do when his inven- 
tion failst ‘‘ The necessity of forcing the 
thought into the frame has spoiled many 
good sonnets; and it would be hard to show 
how it can have improved any, since, when- 
ever the poet found that what he had to 
say could be better expressed in fourteen 
lines than in more or fewer, the regulation 
fourteen was always at his service.” 

Mr. Spedding fails to perceive any virtue 
in this particular number of lines, though 
he admits that there is a general agreement 
among poets to indorse the restraints they 
impose. He quarrels with what he calls 
their artificial arrangement of rhymes, con- 
cerning which he says there has been no 
such general agreement; and he refers to 
Keats, than whom no man could write 
better sonnets in the Miltonic meter, though 
he lost his liking for it as his taste matured, 
so much so that in all his later sonnets he 
used the Shakespearean form. Thisis true 
as a matter of fact; but it is also true, as a 
matter of fact, that the later sonnets of 
Keats are not so good as the early ones, 
which were nearly all constructed after the 
legitimate model, which he probably found 
in Sidney. His greatest sonnet (‘‘ On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer’) is abso- 
lutely perfect in form. Mr. Spedding ap- 
pears to have a prejudice against legitimate 
sonnets, and to prefer the form of sonnets 
which Turner chose for himself from the 
first, and which he thinks he invented, 
though perhaps without knowing it. The 
notion that he had invented any form, par- 
ticularly any sonnet form, would have 
tickled Turner, if he had any sense of hu- 
mor, for invention was just wh: he lacked, 
He knew so little, indeed, about the laws of 
the sonnet that out of the one hundred and 
fifty sonnets in his first and second volumes 
only one is constructed legitimately! If I 
may judge from his writings, I should say 
that he was a man of sensibility, who was 
occasionally moved to express himself in 
verse; and, not having much to say, even 
when so moved, he expressed himself in 
short pieces of verse, which happened in 
the beginning to consist of fourteen lines 
each, and were thoughtlessly considered 
sonnets by him. I should say of Mr. Sped- 
ding, judging by this paper of his, that he 
was ignorant of or indifferent to the recog. 
nized forms of verse,and that he was easily 
pleased with verse, especially when it was 
written by his friends. A man who could 
write (as he has done) about four lines being 
‘‘a sonnet in themselves” may be a good 
editor of Bacon, but he is certainly,a bad 
critic of poetry. His affectionate remem- 
brance of Charles Tennyson Turner is hon- 
orable to his heart. He quotes seven of his 
sonnets, and gives extracts from twenty or 
thirty more, setting the whole in a careless 
frame-work of uncritical comment; but he 
has in no instance (me judice) quoted him at 
his best. I hope to be more fortunate. 

The Tennyson family was a nest of night- 
ingales, as Hunt said; and in this nest was 
a sister, who was also a nightingale. Her 
name was Mary; and it was to her, I be- 
lieve, that Arthur Henry Hallam was en- 
gaged, before he went on the Continent to 
die, in the autumn of 1833. She was be- 
loved by his brother, and by none more 
than her brother Charles, who dedicated his 


first volume of verse to her,in the following 
sonnet: 


19, 1880. 


TO MY SISTER MARY. 

‘Sister! accept these lays ; as yet I ween 
No lay but mine has opened with thy name. 
I would I were a bard of mightier fame; 
Then would this tribute of more price have been, 
And thou hadst worn a costlier pledge, in sign 
Of my deep love. My name fs all unknown, 
And, daring not to venture forth alone, 
It fondly seeks companionship of thine ; 
And thou dost love me more than to believe 
Thy brother’s lay can furnish shame to thee. 
Critics ! be your dispraise from harshness free 
And scornful jibe, nor give me cause to grieve, 
For, if ye sternly say I cannot sing, 
My Sister's name is on a shamed thing!” 


If no lay except that of Charles Tenny- 
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son opened with the name of his sister 
Mary, when this sonnet was written, it was 
not long before she figured in the lays of 
her friend Hallam; for there can be no 
doubt that she was one of the two sisters to 
whom he addressed a blank-verse poem on 
the names “‘ Mary” and ‘‘ Emily,” and that 
she was the sole subject of the blank-verse 
poem which follows it in his ‘‘ Remains,” 
and in which he dwells rapturously upon 
his engagement with her. Hallam’s admi- 
ration of Mary Tennyson extended to her 
brother, to whom he wrote two poems—one 
« A Scene in Summer,” addressed to Alfred, 
the other an unnamed sonnet, addressed to 
Charles, who, by the way, had already com- 
plimented him bya sonnet (‘‘ To A. H. H.”) 
in his first volume. It is pleasant to recall] 
these evidences of the friendship of poets; 
much pleasanter than to recall the little 
poems in which they are to be found, and 
which, I am sorry to say, are rather dull 
reading. 

The nearest approach to a good sonnet in 
Charles Tennyson’s little volume is a name- 
less quatorzain, which is freshly suggestive 
of the cultured landscapes of England. 
Here it is: 


“It is a Summer's gloaming, faint and sweet, 
A gloaming lightened by an infant moon 
Fraught with the fairest light of middle June; 
The garden-path rings hard beneath my feet, 
And hark! O hear I not the gentle dews, 
Fretting tho etlent forest in his sleep? 
Or (“—++the stir of housing insects creep 
Thus faintly on mine ear? day's many hues 
Waned with the paling light and are no more, 
And none but drowsy pinions beat the air; 
The bat is circling softly by my door, 
And, silent as the snowflake, leaves his lair, 
In the dank twilight flitting here and there, 
Wheeling the self-same circuit o'er and o'er.” 


The most poetical poem in this old vol- 
ume of forgotten verse is the following 
spirited translation from Anacreon, with 
which I shall take leave of Charles Tenny- 
son Turner: 


“Cicada! we prononnce thee best 
For that, on topmost shrubs at rest, 
When thou hast quaffed a little dew, 
Thou singest as a king may do: 
For thine Is each and everything 
Thon viewest In the meads of spring, 
Or what the other seasons bring. 
Thou art the friend of those that till 
For working none the least of ill. 
We men revere thee far and wide, 
Sweet prophet of the summer-tide! 
The Muses love thee. Phoebus loves, 
As her own gift, thy song approves: 
Thou art not worn away by age, 
Earth-born, a songster, and a sage: 
A pangless and a bloodless frame, 
Thou art a god, or much the same.” 





THE RISE AND FALL OF “ MOON- 
SHINING.” 


BY EDWARD P. CLARK. 





Oxe of the chief merits of the present 
Administration is the fidelity and honesty 
with which the public business has been 
transacted. A striking illustration of this 
is found in the improvements which have 
been made in the collection of the internal 
revenue. The great bulk of this revenue 
has always been raised by taxes upon 
whisky and tobacco. Two serious difficul- 
ties have been encountered in the collection 
of these taxes. One was in the large distill- 
ing centers of the North, where the tempt- 
ations to defraud the Government by con- 
fpiracies between the tax-payers and the 
tax-gatherers led to the formation of the 
notorious ‘‘ whisky rings.” The other was 
in the rural districts of the South, where a 
deep-seated prejudice against the whole 
internal revenue system rendered it extreme- 
ly difficult to collect the taxes. Both these 
evils had reached serious proportions dur. 
ing the last years of Grant’s Administration, 
The lax methods which prevailed fostered 
frauds upon the Government by its own 
agents in the North, while the general de- 
moralization of the service encouraged the 
law-breakers in the South. Within the 
last three years a great change for the better 
has been effected in both sections. The old 
“rings” in the North have been effectually 
broken up,and the collection of the revenue 
in the South has been enforced more suc- 
cessfully than ever before. The story of 
the progress which has been made in this 
latter direction is an interesting one. 

When the internal revenue system was 
introduced in the South, after the war, it 
encountered two great obstacles. One was 
the sullen opposition tc any enforcement of 
Federal authority by a section which had 
for four years attempted to overthrow the 
Federal. 
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peculiar hostility to the collection of taxes | of life and limb. No less than twenty-five 


for the distilling of liquors. This latter 
feeling was especially strong in the moun- 
tainous districts. Before the war anybody 
was at liberty to set up his still and convert 
his grain into whisky, and rude distilleries 
were to be found all through the country. 
The right of the poor farmer to turn his 
corn into ‘ corn-juice” without let or hin- 
drance, was regarded almost as guaranteed 
by the Declaration of Independence. It 
was hard at first for these people to compre- 
hend the fact that the National Government 
claimed the power to interfere with this 
ancient privilege,and to forbid all distilling 
of liquors,except upon the payment of a tax 
to its officers. When they, at last, under- 
stood that the Government did assert this 
power, they refused to acknowledge its right- 
fulness, and resolved to evade paying what 
they believed it had no just claim to demand. 
So they kept on making their whisky, 
only taking pains to conceal their opera- 
tions as far as possible. Their favorite de- 
vice was to work at night, by the light of 
the moon, whence such illicit distillers 


came to be commonly known as ‘‘ Moon- 
shiners.” 


In the contest between the ‘‘ Moon- 
shiners” and the Government, the former 
possessed great advantages. They lived in 
a mountainous country, which abounded in 
fastnesses, where they might hope to conceal 
their operations from the officers of the 
law, or to escape, if they should be found 
out. They were sustained by a public sen- 
timent which regarded the agents of the 
Government as tyrants, and fully sustained 
the law-breakers. The officers were few; 
the law-breakers were numerous and, with 
their active sympathizers, comprised fre- 
quently almost the entire population. In 
some sections they organized secret lodges, 
with passports, grips, etc., banded together 
to set at defiance the laws and kill any one 
who should endeavor to enforce them. Law- 
abiding citizens were warned not to give 
the authorities any assistance, and were 
thus generally overawed. If some brave 
man, nevertheless, ventured to give the 
revenue officers information, his horse was 
shot, his buildings burned down, or, if 
nothing less seemed likely to deter him, he 
was assassinated. The local press either 
openly took the part of the law-breakers 
or, at the least, failed to condemn them. 
Public men denounced the revenue laws as 
iniquitous and tyrannical, and the most 
popular candidate for Congress was he who 
proclaimed most loudly his purpose to se- 
cure the repeal of the odious statutes as 
soon as he got to Washington. Even the 
local courts yielded to the tide, and one of 
the judges of a state court in North Caro- 
lina went so far as to charge the grand jury 
that revenue officers were not entitled to 
either respect or protection. They were 
always swift to help prosecutions of reve- 
nue officers for acts committed while in the 
discharge of their duties, and scores of such 
prosecutions were instituted. 

In short, four years ago matters were 
about as bad as they could well be. The 
Government was being defrauded out of a 
large amount of revenue, its authority was 
set at defiance through large districts, and 
the spirit of lawlessness was on the increase. 
Commissioner Raum, upon assuming the 
duties of his office, resolved to suppress 
these frauds, and the results which he has 
been able to accomplish are most encourag- 
ing. His first step was to increase the force 
of revenue officers employed, which was 
utterly inadequate. Collectors were also 
authorized to employ a temporary force to 
aid the regular deputies when a raid was to 
be made; and in many cases such parties 
were armed with breech-loading guns, fur- 
nished by the ordnance department. In 
some instances a small detachment of the 
regular army accompanied the revenue offi. 
cers. The ‘strong arm” of the Govern- 
ment was thus made manifest to the law- 
breakers, who were arrested by the hun- 
dreds. In one mountain county of Tennes- 
see, with only about eight hundred voters, 


warrants were issued against no less than — 


two hundred citizens. Illicit stills were 
seized in the South to the number of over 
thirteen hundred in the year ending with 
June, 1879, and during the same twelve 
months almost three thousand persons were 
arrested for operating such stills. All this 
‘was not accomplished without serious loss 
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officers and employés of the internal reve- 
nue service have been killed while in the 
discharge of their duty during the last four 
years, and over twice as many wounded. 

A large proportion of the offenders had, 
of course, sinned in ignorance, and a rig- 
orous enforcement of the law against all 
who were arrested would almost have 
broken up whole communities. A strong 
sentiment was naturally developed in favor 
of amnesty for past offenses, upon promise 
of good behavior in future; and this course 
was approved by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Consequently, sentences were. sus- 
pended in nearly half the cases, upon the 
offenders pleading guilty. This policy has 
in the main worked well. It proved to the 
people that the Government was not pur- 
suing them out of vengeance, and it had a 
most healthy effect in developing public 
sentiment in favor of the observance and 
enforcement of the laws, where a contrary 
policy would only have strengthened the 
prejudice against them. Such a sentiment 
was a valuable help in encouraging the 
establishment of legal distilleries, which 
was the first endeavor of the officers after 
breaking up the illicit ones. Such distil- 
leries became at once re-enforcements on the 
side of law and order; because, assoon as a 
man begins paying the tax himself, it be- 
comes his interest to stop the man who 
makes whisky without paying the tax, and 
so can undersell him. 

Four years of this energetic policy have 
produced excellent results. Many districts 
which were given over to illicit distilling 
have been entirely reclaimed; in others the 
revenue authoritics are fast getting the 
upper hand. Indeed, there is only one sec- 
tion where serious opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the law is now made. This is in 
Northern Georgia, and it is largely attribu- 
table to the laxness, if not the active sym- 
pathy with the lawbreakers of a United 
States district attorney, who has recently 
been removed. The effect of the suppres- 
sion of illicit distilling and of the establish- 
ment of legal distilleries is strikingly exhib- 
ited in the large increase of the revenue. 
In the fifth district of North Carolina the 
collections from distilled spirits for the fis- 
cal year ending with June 80th, 1877, were 
$54,397.60. In the same district for the 
fiscal year ending with June 80th, 1880, the 
receipts from the same source were $112,- 
845.59. In the sixth district of the same 
state the increase is still more remarkable. 
This had been one of the worst regions in 
the South, and during the year ending with 
June, 1877, but $93,657.81 was collected 
from the tax on distilled spirits. Since 
then illicit stills have been seized by the 
hundred, and during the fiscal year that 
closed a month ago the revenue from dis- 
tilled spirits reached $315,494.51, an in- 
crease in three years of about 237 per cent. 
Taking a dozen of the worst districts in the 
South, and the receipts from this source 
have gone up from $1,235,050.14 for the 


a of these years to $1,709,688.74 for the 
ast. 

The increase of the Federal revenue, how- 
ever, is not the chief advantage that has 
been secured. The enforcement of the 
internal revenue laws has aroused a public 
sentiment in favor of the enforcement of 
all laws in sections where the disregard of 
Federal statutes had stimulated lawlessness 
of every sort. Good citizens, who had 
been overawed, are asserting their sway; 
newspapers, which had excused or pal- 
liated lawlessness, are finding their voices; 
grand juries, which had sat idly by while 
crime ran riot, are appealing to their fellow- 
citizens to stay the tide of drunkenness, 
A striking illustration of the change is af- 
forded in the fifth district of Tennessee. 
This was formerly a great haunt of ‘‘ moon- 
shiners” and three years ago contained 
hundreds of illicit distilleries. The law- 
breakers were sustained by almost the 
entire newspaper press and by the mass of 
the community. They defied any ordinary 
attempt at the enforcement of the law, 
and gave the revenue officers battle, even 
when they came in large force. Neverthe- 
less, it:was resolved to enforce the laws, 
and over three hundred illicit distilleries 
were seized and destroyed. The result 
cannot be better told than in a recent report 
of Collector Woodcock’s to Commissioner 
Raum: “Armed resistance closed over a 
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year ago, and a revenue officer now need 
exercise no more precaution than & 
sheriff would in serving a process of 
state law. Public opinion has under- 
gone an entire revolution, and is now 
in our favor. The newspaper press, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, and the 
leading men of all shades of politics and 
religion insist publicly that the law must be 
obeyed. This has had a powerful effect 
upon the moral welfare of the general com- 
munity. Before, the state laws seemed 
powerless in the ‘wildcat’ counties, so far 
as they wero designed to affect the whisky 
trade. Now, the reaction following the en- 
forcement of the Federal law has gone 
almost to the other extreme, but to the 
great benefit of human society; and in 
many counties formerly overrun with illicit 
distilleries hardly a saloon can now be 
found. The last legislature repealed the 
charters of nearly all the towns in the state, 
and the courts now rigorously enforce & 
statute known as the ‘Four-mile Law,’ 
which prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within four miles of an incorporated 
school, and nearly all the schools are now 


incorporated; consequently, the territory 


outside of the cities in which liquors can be 
sold in this state has been much reduced 
from what it was.” 

Contrast this picture with the situation in 
that Georgia district where illicit distilling 
still prevails with less restraint than any- 
where else in the country, and where reve- 
nue officers are still liable to be attacked by 
‘“‘ bushwhackers,” as a party was near Red 
Oak, only a short time ago. Public senti- 
ment here is on the side of the law-breakers. 
Men who consider themselves good citizens 
are found in the ranks of the law-breakers., 
A deputy collector, whose field of operations 
covered Franklin and Rabun Counties, de- 
poses that he bas seized two illicit stills 
from deacons of the church, two from jus- 
tices of the peace, one belonging to an ex- 
judge of the county court, three belonging 
to a constable, and one belonging to a 
sheriff. A postmaster in Rabun County is 
charged with having sold illicit whisky be- 
hind the same counter over which he deliv- 
ersthe mail. A pensioner of the United 
States and a justice of the peace were mem- 
bers of a party which burned the store and 
barn of a deputy collector in Fannin Coun- 
ty, last spring, because he had destroyed an 
illicit still. The result is grapbically por- 
trayed ina report made by Deputy Com- 
missioner H. C. Rogers, after a tour of in- 
spection through this region, a few weeks 
ago. He says: 

‘*My own observations,” he says, ‘ im- 
pressed me with the conviction that a mor- 
al, intellectual, and industrial blight settles 
down upon a community where illicit 
distillation prevails comparatively un- 
checked and is sustained by public senti- 
ment. It was painful to note the signs of 

overty and neglect, the absence of human- 
izing influences and of the ordinary com 
forts of civilization, which prevailed in 
Rabun and Fannin Counties, contrasting 
forcibly with the evidences of enterprise 
and progress manifested in neighboring 
counties, previously as og! infested with 
illicit distilleries as they, but where the 
traffic had been to a great extent sup- 
pressed and public sentiment favored the 
maintenance of the laws. The churches 
and school-houses in these counties are 
mostly mere skeleton shanties, open to the 
winds and the rain. No tax for public 
schools is levied in either county. The 
sole provision for educational purposes is a 
state allowance of about a dollar and a half 
per capita per anrum for each ‘child of ed- 
ucational age, which barely suffices to fur- 
nish a month and a half’s indifferent school- 
inginayear. The houses are rudely-built 
log huts or rough frame dwellings, families 
of ten or fifteen persons, including grown 
children, being often huddled together in 
two or three small rooms, though the _hill- 
sides supply the finest timber in abundance 
and the mountain streams would furnish 
water-power to run a thousand saw-mills. 
A brick court-house of the customary coun- 
ty pattern, with panes of glass broken in 
every window, one store, two squalid tav- 
erns, a blacksmith shop, and a handful of 
poor little frame houses constitute Morgan- 
ton, the county seat of Fannin. The only 
manufacturing industry that came to my 
notice was a gecwet devoted chiefly to the 
fabrication of whisky jugs. Agriculture is 
everywhere of the crudest description, the 
crops being chiefly confined to such cereals 
as are needed for bare subsistence and for 
conversion into whisky. The lands-are 
adapted to the growth of the very finest 
quality of tobacco. No attempt is made at 
its cultivation. . 7 hill-s} i. Pyne * 
ford pasturage for innum eep. No 
finer country for 
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where. The poverty of the people 
out necessity and without excuse. Their 
mountain fastnesses abound in rich bottom- 
Jands, of almost unsurpassed fertility and 
beauty, and even their poor lands are rich 
with undeveloped mineral wealth. But, in 
their determination to maintain the illicit 
manufacture of whisky and to prevent the 
enforcement of the internal revenue law 
imposing a tax upon this product, they 
close themselves in from the outside world 
by a Chinese wall and drive capital and 
enterprise away. Every stranger who en- 
ters their county becomes an object of dis- 
trust and suspicion, and, if he should hap- 
_ to go searching for mineral indications, 

eis liable at any moment to be shot at 
from behind a bush, on the supposition 
that he is a revenue officer, looking up illicit 
stills,” 





OUR TABERNACLE 


BY HARRIET C. RICHARDSON. 


We tented by the sea; o’er ebb and flow 
Of ocean-tides we saw the morning fling 
The fire-flush of the sun; 
And when the day was done 
We watched the low, 
Caressing moon-beams touch and tip the wing 
Of breakers, as they flashed and folded in 
Their white plumes underneath the waves’ 
dark breast, 
And sank to rest. 


We watched the stately ships sail out and far, 
With precious heart-freight—hope and joy 
and pain— 
And they who woke to pray 
That none might miss the way 
Beheld a star 
Drop still and swift, that night, on ocean's 
plain, 
That nevermore shall rise to light again 
The shore whose dreary strand we soon must 
tread, 
To call our dead. 


80, waiting on Life’s strand, we watch the 
light 
Of morning’s hope slow melt to evening’s tear; 
We count our Jittle sum 
Of birthdays, one by one, 
As birds take flight, 
And launch our treasure-ships from year to 
year, 
To sail o’er misty seas and disappear, 
Till, resting by our tent at set of sun, 
The angels come. 


Still wide the door lies open toward the sea; 
The day grows dim within ; the curtains beat 
Like heart-throbs ’gainst the wall; 
But when the shadows fall 
On wave and lea, 
We know, far westward, other eyes shall greet 
Our vanished day, and musie wondrous sweet 
Chimes o’er the sea, as distant evening-bells 
Echo farewells! 


The shadows lift at last! God’s 
breaks ! 
Fold now the tent! The weary watch is o’er! 
The frail cords strain and part; 
Oh! long-imprisoned heart, 
Thy life awakes! 
The tabernacle falls; upon the shore 
We stand with One who trod the waves be- 
fore, 
And launch upon thy bosom, still, calm sea! 
Eternity ! 
Livcony, Mass. 


morning 





ELEMENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


TnereE are several distinct elements or 
classes which compose the Democratic 
party and give it character and purpose. 

First is the rebel element. Those who 
took part in the Rebellion or sympathized 
with it, and who are Democrats because of 
that interest; who wish the Rebellion had 
succeeded and are still aiming for some of 
the results which it contemplated. They 
are largely engaged in complaining because 
of the conduct of the war and its conse- 
quent burdens, and in general are controlled 
in their present politics by considerations 
dating in the Rebellion. The Democratic 
party is made up of the same sections 
and in the same proportions as was 
the Confederacy—-namely, the Solid 
South and their Northern sympathizers. 
It is the power of the Rebellion that still 
holds the Democratic party together, the 
sympathies then formed constituting its 
present bond of union. The South is solid 
as a Democratic Party, because it was solid 
asarebellion. The combination formed to 
destroy the country has continued to do 
the work of the Democracy; and, because 
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interest, they cannot be divided now. The 
Rebellion and its passions form a stronger 
union than any which before the war or 
since have held them together. For, 
whereas before the war the South, like the 
North, was divided, some being Whigs and 
some Democrats, and whereas sometimes 
the Whigs and sometimes the Democrats 
were successful, now that division and lia- 
bility to division are healed, and the South, 
once united by disloyalty (which over- 
shadows all other sentiments), is perma- 
nently Democratic. Its unity isa relic of 
the Rebellion, handed down in uninterrupt- 
ed succession, and constitutes whatever re- 
mains of that power, even though it is now 
used for a somewhat different pur- 
pose. 

The lost cause unites the South more 
strongly to-day than the gained cause unites 
the North; for the North is divided, muchas 
it was before the war, and is ready to forget 
the past in forming its present affiliations. 
The South has never been able to forget 
the past so as to take up any other issue, 
and does not promise to. Neither tariff, 
finance, internal improvements, nor any 
other subject can interest them enough to 
break or cross the lines on which they were 
divided by the Rebellion. It is still fidelity 
to the lost cause, or tenderness for its mem- 
ories, which actuates them. One is pre-. 
vented in the South from becoming a Re- 
publican by the charge that in so doing he 
proves faithless to the Confederacy. Re- 
publicanism is rendered odious as the senti- 
ment that fought the war, and its adher- 
ents are socially ostracised for ignoring 
this fact. Fidelity to the lost cause, on the 
other hand, is still rewarded in Southern 
politics. It is often impossible to get an 
office unless one has lost an arm in fighting 
against the Union or been imprisoned in a 
‘‘Northern bastile.’"” The rebel soldiers 
are more rewarded in Southern politics 
than the Union soldiers in Northern pol- 
ities; those who fought against the Union 
than those who fought for it. Treason is 
made a qualification for office, and to have 
been an enemy of the country has elected 
many a one to represent that country. In 
short, the Rebellion is the principal stock in 
trade of the Democracy; and, if its mem- 
ories were wiped out and those who are 
controlled by them released from that con- 
trol, the Republicans would practically 
have no opponents at all. 

A second element of the Democratic 
party is the inequality or unrepublican 
element, the class which discriminates be- 
tween our citizens, and demands different 
rights and liberties, instead of the same 
privileges for all. It is the aristocratic 
element in politics, which is out of sympa- 
thy with our democratic institutions. This 
element used to uphold slavery, and, when 
it could no longer do that, opposed the en- 
franchisement of the blacks and all move- 
ments looking toward their equalization. 
It is still in favor of denying them some 
rights, or the exercise of some rights, 
which others enjoy. It has declared for 
race government, upheld caste, declared 
this a white man’s country, and opposed 
all the amendments, civil rights bills, and 
enforcement acts which looked toward 
securing the blacks equal rights. It has 
always been opposed to Negroes holding 
office, or ruling, even in part, the country. 
It is concerned now chiefly in defeating 
them as an element in politics, practically 
annulling their enfranchisement. Its prin- 
cipal demands are that the Southern States 
and people be left to deal with the Negroes 
as they choose, their object being to heap 
disabilities upon them. They are to be 
kept from the polls, from holding politica) 
meetings, and, above all, from getting the 
balance of power. The Demucratic cause 
has been largely a cause against the equality 
of the Negro. It has been sought to keep 
him out of hotels, street-cars, und places of 
amusement, and, in general, to keep him in 
an inferior position. Unlike the Republican 
party, which has uniformly demanded the 
same rights for all, irrespective of race, color, 
religion, or previous condition, the Demo- 
cratic party has never admitted the equality 
of men, but stoutly combatted it. It would, 
on the same principle, discriminate against 
the Chinese and make different laws to 
govern the different races. It is at war 
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the way for an aristocracy or monarchy. 
If it is not monarchical now, it is not be- 
cause of any principle which prevents it 

The next element of the Democratic party 
is the foreign element, those who, having 
recently come hither, are not yet acquainted 
with our institutions orin sympathy with 
them. The foreign vote is almost exclu- 
sively Democratic. The Irish, Germans, 
and others who do not speak our language 
or adopt our customs are relied upon with- 
out misgiving by the Democrats. And, 
though the children of these, on becoming 
educated and Americanized, usually be- 
come Republicans, yet so long as they 
think more of their fatherland than of the 
United States and love their ancestrial 
laws and customs more than ours they are 
Democrats. The Democratic party is re- 
garded as the un-American party, as the 
friend and refuge of aliens, as not yet 
wholly reconciled to the country. It is the 
party which finds all the fault with America 
and American institutions, and is perpetu- 
ally complaining about the country and 
making unfavorable comparisons with other 
lands and their governments. The enemies 
of America abroad are usually in sympathy 
with the Democratic party and hope for 
its triumph. A Democratic victory is looked 
upon in Europe as favorable to Europeans 
and as a check on Americanism. Demo- 
cratic successes during the war were hailed 
with delight by Napoleon ITI and the news- 
papers of England and France, which were 
hostile to our continued existence. If the 
foreigners look for any special favors, they 
look for them through the Democratic party. 
Easy naturalization, loose Sunday and 
liquor laws, and all other measures intended 
to gratify the foreigners are the special 
care of the Democratic party. If foreigners 
are to be given office or work, they look to 
get it through the Democratic party. In 
fact, the foreign element and foreign inter- 
ests in many cities control the Democratic 
party. It is often impossible to get a 
nomination unless one be a foreigner, ‘it 
being a disqualification to be an American. 
A candidate must usually be chosen to 
catch the foreign vote. The Germans and 
Irish must be conciliated as such. And 
when, some years ago, the Know-Nothing 
party arose in revolt against this state of 
things, the Democratic party championed 
the cause of the foreigners against the 
native Americans. In short, the Demo- 
cratic party is the foreign party. 

The next element of the Democratic 
party is the fogy element: those who are 
opposed to progress or change of any kind; 
who want to keep the Constitution as it is 
and the laws in all their imperfection; 
who are opposed to great ventures or new 
experiments; who want as little legislation 
as possible; who will neither foster nor 
encourage railroads, canals, nor other im- 
provements. They will do nothing to 
remedy the weaknesses of our Government, 
and were opposed during the war to making 
it strong enough for its own self-existence. 
They are ever complaining that the Gov- 
ernment is not as good as it used to be, and 
long for a return of the ways of our fathers. 
The Colonial Government is their ideal, and 
the Constitution without its amendments 
or legislation thereon. They are not in 
sympathy with the advanced ideas of liber- 
ty and equality and want nothing more in 
that direction. In Democratic states and 
sections the people are woefully behind the 
times, with few railroads, broken-down 
bridges, and dilapidated buildings, all in 
strong contrast with the ltve, progressive 
Republican states. The progress of the 
country is practically all in the Republican 
sections, in the West and North, and none 
of it inthe South, where they live mostly 
on the past and boast of their ancestors. 
The Republican party is the party of hope, 
with youth and vigor; while the Demo- 
cratic party is the party of memory and 
complaint. The latter sees everything 
going to the dogs and is out with the 19th 
century. Its only hope is to get back to 
the position of our fathers. It is mainly 
critical of the new ideas which are spring- 
ing up in Republican quarters; for about 
all the ideas and advances of the time come 
from Republican New England and the 
West, and all the opposition to them from 
the Democratic South andthe backwoods 
districts of New Jersey and Indiana. 
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BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Tue visit of General Lafayette to Ameri- 
ca, nearly fifty years after the foundation 
of the nation which he had so generously 
assisted, was an event to which the world’s 
history can furnish no parallel. The great 
experiment of self-government was held to 
be a triumphant success. Our population 
and prosperity had increased beyond all 
precedent, and our navy bore our flag over 
every sea. It was as if one of the dead 
heroes of the past, to whom the indebted- 
ness of mankind is always acknowledged, 
were to be reanimated to receive the grati- 
tude of a living world. Never was the 
benefactor of a people awarded a homage 
so universal, so spontaneous, so heartfelt, 
so intelligent. There are, doubtless, men 
living, past their threescore and ten yeafs, 
who as school-boys hung upon the out- 
skirts of the crowds which surrounded the 
hero. But of the grown men who occupied 
official positions during the visits of Lafay- 
ette to Boston, and were on this account 
brought into personal contact with him, I 
believe that I am the sole survivor. As 
aid-de-camp to the governor of Massachu- 
setts, I stood at the side of Lafayette on 
that memorable occasion when he laid the 
corner stone of the monument on Bunker 
Hill; and when he left the state I occupied 
with him the back seat of the carriage, 
enjoying his conversation and the ovations 
of thetowns through which we passed. The 
journals which for sixty-two years it has been 
my habit to keep preserve in their original 
freshness the details of these events, and 
enable me to reproduce contemporaneous 
impressions which might otherwise have 
faded. Let no young man grudge the time 
that is given to keeping a daily record of 
what he sees and learns. It will improve 
like wine, and is much more wholesome. 
Even the use of language is not always 
necessary, for I find pressed flowers, badges, 
programmes, even theater bills, which have 
reposed for more than half a century be- 
tween the leaves of my journals; and they 
reproduce the scenes with which they were 
associated with startling vividness. 

The intelligence of the arrival of Lafay- 
ette in the harbor of New York, on the 
morning of the 15th of August, 1824, spread 
through that city with a rapidity which 
our present methods of electrical commun- 
ication could scarcely have increased. 
Multitudes poured into the street, in expect- 
ation of instantly beholding him. But, at 
the request of the city authorities, he landed 
at Staten Island, and waited at the house 
of the Vice-President till arrangements 
could be made for his public reception. In 
a letter now before me, written to my 
father from Paris, the General had said: 
‘‘While I profoundly feel the honor in- 
tended by the offer of a national ship, I 
hope I shall incur no blame by the deter- 
mination I have taken to embark, as 
soon as it is in my power, on board a 
private vessel. Whatever port I shall 
first attain, I shall with the same eager. 
ness hasten to Boston, and present its 
beloved, revered inhabitants with the hom- 
age of my affectionate gratitude and de 
voted respect.” And he remained true to 
his intenticn to ‘‘ hasten to Boston,” not- 
withstanding the urgent desire of the New 
York committee that he should remain on 
the island till the seventcenth, to give them 
more time to prepare for his reception. His 
words, as reported at the time, were these: 
‘IT cannot remain with you, forI must be 
in Boston, that I may visit Cambridge on 
Commencement Day, where I shall meet so 
many of my old friends You know my 
attachment to you all. I am heartily glad 
to see you; but I must immediately visit 
Boston, and will return to you again.” 
After a magnificent reception from the Em- 
pire City, Lafayette left for Boston on the 
twentieth of August, attended by a numer- 
ous civil and military escort. As he pro- 
ceeded on his way, the whole country rose 
to behold and welcome him. Every town 
and village through which he passed was 
ornamented or illuminated, and every testi- 
mony of gratitude and affection which im- 
agination could devise was offered to the 
nation’s guest. 

On Tuesday, the tw of August, 
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I appeared on the Common at seven o'clock. 
About eight we proceeded to the Neck, to 
meet the General, who had spent the night 
at the seat of Governor Eustis, in Roxbury. 
The military was accompanied by a caval- 
cade of some twelve hundred horsemen. Of 
these the Carters and Woodwharfingers of 
the city, dressed in frocks of snowy white- 
ness, were very conspicuous. They had the 
effect of mounted priests; and, being priests 
of useful labor, which had built up the 
community, they were, no doubt, as honor- 
able and useful as if they had received ec- 
clesiastical ordination. At the city line, 
where we had a good wait, we were fur- 
nished with bread and cheese, at the expense 
of the municipality, and (credite posteri /) 
with free punch. The excellent Dr. Miner 
had not then arrived upon the scene, and 
we had no one to tell us that the provision 
of this seductive fluid was an unwarrant- 
able employment of the city funds. Had 
any one proposed to provide free books at 
the expense of the taxpayers, there would 
have been much indignation. We should 
have been aghast at the impudence of such 
@ proposal; but a few glasses of punch was 
another matter. We have changed our 
views here in Boston since those good old 
times, and changed them much for our ad- 
vantage. 

The first sight we caught of the General, 
as he drove up to the line in an open 
barouche, drawn by four white horses, 
awakened an enthusiasm which I shall not 
attempt to describe. The remarkable his- 
tory of the man, which the events of a 
stirring half century have now obliterated 
from the general mind, was then fresh and 
and well known. He had sounded all the 
depths and shoals of honor. He had 
passed from every enjoyment that wealth 
and royal favor could bestow to poverty 
and a dungeon. No novelist would dare to 
imagine the rapid vicissitudes which had 
marked his life since he had left America. 
Here he had joined our fathers in their 
glorious contest for liberty. He had freely 
given us his money and his blood. This 
was an exceptional republic which he had 
established. It would spurn the heartless 
proverb, and show itself not ungrateful. 

We took up the line of march in invert- 
ed order, and, for some reason, it came to 
pass that Iled the procession, though my 
military rank did not entitle me to this dis- 
tinction. We passed through immense 
throngs, with all the noise that bells, can- 
non, and human lungs were capable of 
producing. Every countenance fairly 
beamed with admiration. Every one wore 
a Lafayette badge, stamped upon blue rib- 
bon. Here is mine, fastened upon the 
page of the journal which records these 
events. It isa little faded, but otherwise 
is in excellent preservation. Among the 
decorations I remember an arch thrown 
across Washington Street, inscribed with 
this stanza, written by Charles Sprague: 

“ Our Fathers fn glory shall sleep 
That gathered with thee to the fight ; 
But their sons will eternally keep 
The tablet of gratitude bright. 

We bow not the neck and we bend not the knee, 

But our hearts, LAFAYETTE, we surrender to thee.” 

The poct here hit upon the right word. 
It was a surrender, complete and without 
conditions. It was universal, for the pop- 
ulation of Boston was then homogeneous 
and American, and the cultivated classes 
of our somewhat stiff and exclusive city 
led the wild enthusiasm of the streets. 
When we reached the State House, the 
officers of the militia were presented to 
Lafayette; and here I had the honor of 
beginning such acquaintance with the hero 
as a young man, totally obscure, may have 
with an illustrious personage of history. 
The same evening I met him in private at 
my father’s house, and had the privilege of 
listening to his conversation with the older 
members of the family. George Washing- 
ton Lafayette accompanied his father, with 
M. Levasseur, his secretary, and Col. Col- 
den, of New York. I fear I was too busy 
in committing the Latin oration that I was 
to give the next day to take much note of 
what was said. I had been on my feet 
since sunrise, in the character of a soldier, 
and must be prepared to put on a gown 
and talk Latin on the morrow in the char- 
acter of ascholar; and so my journal shows 
that I did not feel equal to playing the 
done. 
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ditch, the celebrated mathematician, I am 
able to give. He said that, on his way to 
his office, whence he intended to view the 
procession, he was stopped on Washington 
Street, which he was about to cross. The 
military escort was passing, and he as- 
cended a flight of steps to wait, in quiet 
dignity, till the show had gone by. But this 
was not to be; for the moment he saw Lafay- 
ette he declared that he lost all self-com- 
mand. He seemed to be literally out of his 
senses; and when he recovered them, it was 
to find himself struggling with the crowd 
at the side of the barouche and huzzaing 
with all his might. Such was the confes- 
sion of the great Dr. Bowditch. Those 
who did not have his weight of brains to 
keep them steady need no excuse for yield- 
ing to the excitement of the time. 

I have already given some account of the 
memorable commencement of Harvard, and 
of the master’s valedictory, which my class- 
mate, Withington, had generously relin- 
quished to me on that occasion. I copy 
from my journal the entry made at the close 
of the succeeding day: 


“‘ August 26th, 1824.—Rode to Cam- 
bridge, about nine, to attend the meet- 
ing of the Phi Beta Kappa. The pro- 
cession of about two hundred members 
entered the church about twelve. Again 
Lafayette was before us. The audience 
was as great as the one which assembled 
yesterday. Mr. Ware gave a beautiful poem, 
with the necessary allusions to Lafayette; 
and then Mr. Everett pronounced an ora- 
tion, which surpassed all I had ever heard. 
When, toward the conclusion, he alluded to 
the noble conduct of our guest in procur- 
ing a ship for his own transportation, at a 
time when all America was too poor to 
offer him a passage to her shores, the scene 
was overpowering. very man in the as- 
sembly was in tears.” 

I believe that this last expression was lit- 
erally true. I have heard the great orators 
of my day at their best; but it was never 
given to any one of them to lift up an aud- 
ience as Everett did upon this occasion. I 
can conceive of nothing more magnificent 
in the way of oratory. Many who have 
listened to Mr. Everett’s polished periods 
during the latter part of his life may ques- 
tion the supreme effect he produced. They 
will say that he was by nature a conserva- 
tive, seldom in sympathy with the heart of 
popular feeling, and that there was always 
a suspicion of a chili upon his matchless 
rhetoric. Ican only say that the words he 
spoke that day in the venerable church in 
Cambridge were as full of fire as of music. 
Robertson, the historian, calls the eloquence 
of Cicero ‘‘ a splendid conflagration.” To 
those to whom this term has any meaning, 
it will give all that language can suggest of 
the nature of the great oratorical triumph 
of Edward Everett. It is just possible that 
among the numerous readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT there may be found some vener- 
able man who was present upon that occa- 
sion. If so, I confidently appeal to him to 
say whether I have exaggerated, whether 
itis possible that I could exaggerate the 
magnificent power with which the orator 
lifted that great assembly. For such a pos- 
sible reader I cannot resist quoting the lan- 
guage of Everett,to bring back the wonder- 
ful scene we witnessed together. TRlose to 
whom the following paragraph is only so 
many printed words will, at least, gather 
from them the historical interest of the oc- 
casion which so unsealed the lips of the 
most cautious of orators. They may serve 
to justify the preservation of those remin- 
iscences of the visit of Lafayette which I 
shall hereafter offer: 


“Welcome, friend of our fathers, to our 
shores! Happy are our eyes that behold 
those venerable features! FE» joy a triumph 
such as never conqueror or monarch en- 
joyed—the assurance that throughout 
America there is not a bosom which does 
not beat with joy and gratitude at the sound 
of yourname. You have already met and 
saluted, or wil soon meet, the few that re- 
main of the ardent patriots, prudent coun- 
selors, and brave warriors with whom you 
were associated in achieving our liberty. 
But you have looked round in vain for the 
faces of many who weuld have lived years 
of pleasure on a day like this, with their 
old companion in arms and brother in peril. 
Lincoln and Greene, Knox and Hamilton 
are gone; the heroes of Saratoga and York- 
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youth, the more than friend of his country, 
rests in the bosom of the soil he redeem 
On the banks of his Potomac he lies in 
glory and in peace. You will revisit the 
hospitable shades of Mt. Vernon; but him 
whom you venerated as we did you will not 
meet at its door. His voice of consolation, 
which reached you in the Austrian dun- 
geons, cannot now break its silence, to bid 
you welcome to his own roof. But the grate- 
ful children of America will bid you welcome 
in hisname. Welcome! thrice welcome to 
our shores! And whithersoever throughout 
the limits of the continent your course 
shall take you, the ear that hears you shall 
bless you, the eye that sees you shall bear 
witness to you, and every tongue exclaim, 
with heartfelt joy: Welcome! Welcome! 
Lafayette!” 


The voice of the orator ceased and there 
was perfect silence. It seemed as if it 
could never be broken. The lift was alto- 
gether too great for immediate applause. 
When the response came, at last, it was 
something never to be forgotten. 





REMINISCENCES OF PRESIDENT 
HARRISON. 


BY M. C. HARRISON, 








I map recently a conversation with an 
octogenarian. I caught him in a pleasant 
mood. The gouty feet (easy pro tem.) were 
resting on a soft cushion before a glowing 
fire, a bowl of egg-nogg was by him, and 


“ Cares, like the Arabs, had folded their tents 
And silently stolen away.” 


He had known intimately many of Vir- 
ginia’s noblest sons, and from the vaults of 
time he drew arich feast of anecdotes of 
their boyhood and prime, in private and 
public life. 

“Did you know General Harrison,” I 
asked. 

‘* Aye! boy, like a brother. And well do 
I recollect the last time Isaw him. On his 
way to Washington, to be inaugurated, he 
spent a few days at his old home, Berkly, 
on James River. 

“Few men had followed a more brilliant 
career. As ‘General’ no higher encomium 
was ever paid to patriotism than that uttered 
on the floor of Congress by Landgon Cheever. 
The victory of Harrison was such as 
would have secured to a Roman general 
in the best days of the Republic the honor 
of a triumph. 

‘* The successive positions of United States 
senator and governor he had filled with dis- 
tinction, and was now about to receive the 
highest honor his country could bestow. 
Yet he thought of none of these things; his 
mind was busy with the by-gone. 

‘‘ As we walked along the river-side, the 
evening of his arrival, he would stop every 
few moments, and his eyes wandered to 
remembered objects of interest. 

“‘*There’s City Point!’ he exclaimed. 
‘How often I have lain on the river-bank 
and watched the ships come round that 
poiut! It is eight miles from here.’ 

“ He was very thoughtful,and would bring 
out reminiscences in a fragmentary way, as 
if continuing a train of thought. 

** * How vividly I recollect the morning I 
left here, forty years ago,’ he said, after a 
long reverie. ‘Iam here to-day for the 
first time since then. I was desperately in 
love with Miss I thought she re- 
ciprocated, in some measure; but there were 
breakers in the course of our true love. 
Her mother—a stately, imperious old dame 
—put her veto on our hopes. This was all 
the more tantalizing in contrast with the 
bliss of two of our friends, who were to be 
married here in a few days. 

“**T brought all the powers of the old 
proverb, which endorses deceit in love, to 
bear upon my sweetheart, to persuade her to 
go through with my programme. We 
were amongst the attendants, but took as 
low a position in the ranks, as far from 
‘Madame’ as possible, and, we hoped, out 
of herhearing. We repeated the responses’ 
(I forget what he said about the license) 
‘with the apparent bride and groom, and 
were nearly married, when my bride was 
rudely torn from my side. Her mother’s 
vigilant ear bad caught the tones of her 
voice. With one bound, it seemed to those 
present, she reached her daughter’s side, 
and with no weapon but her open hand 
felled her to the floor. 

‘«*T was not allowed to speak to myal- 
most bride. She was carried to her chamber 
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have never done sosince. She is married 
and living in Washington. I shall go and 
see her when I go there.’ ‘ 

“Thad many questions to ask him of the 
famous battles he had gone through and 
his dealings with the Indians. His cél- 
ebrated encounter with Tecumseh he dis- 
missed in a few words. ‘Yes, he did 
make some show of fight; but soon cooled 
down,’ See the modesty of the manl 
This is what the papers suid of it: 

‘** Harrison had no confidence in Te- 
cumseh and restricted the number of his 
followers to thirty. He came with four 
hundred. The meeting took place in front 
of the Governor’s house. ecumseh ex- 
posed his claims (to land on the Wabash) 
to which Harrison replied. The latter had 
not finished, when Tecumseh sprang on 
his feet, seized his war-club, and, calling on 
his forces, rushed upon the governor. Har- 
rison met him with an undaunted front, 
and, calling on his friends to be on_ their 
guard, he coolly drew his sword and pre’ 
pared for the onset. The savage quailed 
beneath his prompt and steady valor. He 
had expected an easy victim; but be found 
Harrison, although surrounded and sur- 
prised, as immoveable as the earth on which 
he stood, equally removed from rash vido- 
lence and cowering fear.’ 

‘«The moral influence of Harrison’s posi- 
tion subdued this son of the woods, and 
when the Governor reproached him for his 
treachery, he apologized. Mention of the 
battle of ‘Tippecanoe’ seemed to rouse 
him like the sound of a bugle does an old 
war-horse; but he only dwelt on the daunt- 
less spirit and fortitude displayed by of- 
ficers and men. A Negro belonging to his 
camp deserted and went over to the In- 
dians. He entered into a conspiracy to as- 
sassinate Gen. Harrison when the savages 
commenced their attack on the camp. He 
was captured and sentenced to be shot. 
The Governor pardoned him. I had seen 
this anecdote, and asked if it was true, 
He replied: ‘The fact was, I began to pity 
him and could not screw myself up to the 
point of giving the fatal order. If he had 
been out of my sight, he would have been 
executed. The poor wretch lay confined 
before my fire, his face receiving the rain 
that occasionally fell, and his eyes constant 
ly turned upon me, as if imploring mercy. 
I could not withstand the appeal, and I de- 
termined to give him another chance for 
life.’ This act of magnanimous lenity dis- 
plays in bright colors the goodness of Har- 
rison’s heart. It proves the ‘bravest are 
the tenderest; the loving are the daring.’ 
For of him it was said: ‘The man who 
never lost a battle.’” 

MILLWOOD, CLARK Co., Va. 


THE WORLD OF MISSIONS. 
A LECTURE. 


[DELIVERED AT THE FOREIGN MISSION 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY GROUNDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 
8p, 1880.) 


BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 


Tue world of missions is a vast and far- 
reaching subject. Hundreds of books would 
not, perbaps, exhaust it. I cannot in the lim- 
its assigned alecture attempt much beyond 
the giving of an outline of the beginning and 
progress of the great and growing work of 
Protestant missions. 

The history of the rise and course of the 
modern missionary movement, brief as it is, is 
a history of noble sacrifices, of herculean en- 
deavors, of marvelous successes. It has been 
less than two centuries since the first Protest- 
ant missionary society was formed, and less 
than one century since the work of converting 
the heathen was actively and earnestly begun, 
The results have been wonderful. The stand 
ard raised in India has been carried round the 
world, and people of every country have been 
gathered under it. There is scarcely a tribe 
now who have not heard the sound of the 
Gospel. 

At first a few drops of rain fell from Heaven 
upon the mountain-side ; long after, rivulets 
began to form and flow; now we see s broad 
and hurrying stream. As we follow this 
stream into the future, we behold a mighty and 
ever-broadening river, flowing swiftly and 
more swiftly onward, until we see no longer 
banks, no longer a etream, but one boundless 
ocean, covering the face of the whole earth, 
and bringing its healing waters to all nations, 

The Protestant idea of heathen missions is 
as old as Protestantism itself. There were 
some among the first Protestants who were 
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desirous that nations living in idolatry should ~~ 4 


have the Gospel. Luther was concerned about 
the “ misery of pagans and Turks,” and asked 
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energies, and it could not respond to Luther's 
request. The first foreign missionaries were 
sent from Geneva to Brazil, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century; but they were soon 
driven from the country and the mission came 
to naught. A few years later the King of 
Sweden established a mission in Lapland, 
Some of the German princes tried in the 
seventeenth century to awaken an interest in 
foreign missions, but without success. It is 
said that three conversions are necessary in 
the case of a German: first of the head; next 
of the heart ; and, lastly, of the pocket. Baron 
Von Wels proposed a “ Jesus Association,” to 
send the Gospel to the pagans; but the Baron 
himself was, perbaps, the only one who had 
experienced the ‘three conversions.” The 
association was not organized; but, as was 
fitting, the man who had the honor to propose 
the first missionary society went himself into 
the field, and died in the midst of his labors in 
Surinam. The Dutch, who were a great com- 
mercial people in those days, sent many mis- 
sionaries into their East Indian colonies, who 
baptized a large number of converts, especially 
in Ceylon. Of other missionary enterprises in 
the seventeenth century there 
worth mentioning, except *nat of Eliot, May- 
hew, and others among the Indians of America. 

In none of the missions of those days was 
there promise of permanence or great results. 
The laborers were few and their support un- 
certain. There were needed the third conver- 
sion and concerted action. Cromwell would 
have organized all Protestantism into a mis- 
sionary society; but the churches were not 
ready. The time for a beginning, however, 
was near at hand. In the first year of the 
eighteenth century there was organized the 
Bociety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the pioneer of all missionary 
socicties. The Society did not, however, rep- 
resent all Protestantism, but only a few 
members of the Chureh of England. It was 
benefit of British 
for many years send 
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formed especially for the 
colonists, It did not 
missionaries of its own among the heathen; 
but it helped those of the Danish mission in 
India, begun in 1706. The Society still carries 
on its colonial missions; but its work among 
the heathen is an important and growing one. 

The call of Luther for missionaries for the 
“ pagans and Turks’ may be called the first 
epoch in Protestant missions; the organization 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
may be regarded as the second epoch; the 
third epoch was, perhaps, the entrance of the 
Moravians into the mission-field, with the 
declaration of the principle that the Church 
of Christ is under obligation to send the 
Gospel to the heathen. Faithfully have these 
people kept that obligation, from the day 
they planted their first mission in the West 
Indies, in 17382, until now, nearly one hundred 
and fifty years. They have been in the true 
sense a wissionary church, counting the ma- 
jority of their communicants in the mission- 
fleld, and devoting head, heart, and pocket to 
the cause. To the Moravians is due a debt 
of gratitude for an example which has en- 
courayed and stimulated and educated other 
denominations in their labors for the conversion 
of the world. 

The fourth epoch in Protestant missions was 
the formation of the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety in England, in 1792. There were then but 
two societies in existence, the Moravian and 
the Propagation Society. The latter had 
roused but little missionary spirit, and when 
William Carey, a young and devoted minister, 
began to plead before his brethren the cause 
of the heathen, he received no encourage- 
ment. On one notable occasion he was stern- 
ly rebuked. ‘‘ Young man, sit down,” cried 
an aged minister. ‘When God pleases to 
convert the heathen, he will do it without your 
aid or mine.’’? The Baptist Society, with Carey 
as chief among its founders and missionaries, 
was the first of five societies which sprang 
into existence in the last decade of last 
century. The London Society, the pioneer in 
the South Seas, in China, and in Madagascar, 
was formed asa union Society, in 1795, and 
now represents the Congregationalists. The 
Church Missionary Society, the leader of all 
societies in income, was instituted in 1799. 
The other societies formed in that decade were 
the Scottish and the Glasgow Societies, whose 
names and missions were turned over to 
the present missionary organizations of Scot- 
land, after many years of honorable labor. 
The Wesleyan Society of England, among the 
stars of whose crown are the Fiji Islands, 
dates its rise from 1813. Many other societies 
have come into existence in England since the 
Wesleyan, among which the China Inland and 
the Cardiff Livingstone Missions are worthy to 
be named. Both are undenominational. 

In Scotland, the Kirk was opposed to heathen 
missions for many years. Its General Assem- 
bly passed a resolution in 1796 declaring that 
the idea of converting the heathen was 
“highly preposterous.”” Twenty-eight years 
later this action was reversed, andthe Kirk 





sent forth, in 1829, Alexander Duff, as its first 
missionary. The name of Dr. Duff deserves 
to be held in great honor. His career as an 
educational missionary in India was one of 
singular success ; while he did more than any 
other man to overcome the prejudices and in- 
difference in Scotland to the cause of heathen 
missions. The division of the Kirk in 1843, 
which gave rise to the Free Charch, gave also 
to the seceding body all the missions and mis- 
sionaries of the Kirk, which thus had a second 
beginning to make. The Free Church con. 
ducts its foreign missions very vigorously, 
being second only to the United Presbyterian 
Church, which entered the mission-field in 
1847 and which easily leads the missionary 
forces of Scotland. 

On the Continent more than half a century 
elapsed, afterthe beginning of Moravian mis- 
sions, before another socicty came into exist- 
ence. The Netherlands Society, which owes 
its birth to the zeal aroused by the organiza- 
tion of the London Society, was formed in 
1797 ; but most of the Continental societies 
now at work are lessthan fifty years old. The 
sentiment of the churches was not favorable 
to missions. Christlieb says that a German 
professor of theology apulogized for the 
formation of a missionary society in East 
Friesland, at the close of last century, on the 
ground that culture had not yet penetrated to 
that remote corner of the country. Among 
the stronger societies now representing the 
Continent are the Basle, the Rhenish, the 
Berlin, the Leipsic, the Hermannsburg, the 
Swedish, andthe Paris Evangelical. Although 
the Continental churches lave been tardy in 
the support of missions, they have probably 
furnished their full quota of missionaries. 
Some of the earliest missionaries sent out by 
the English societies were Germans and Ger- 
man names are still frequent in the lists of 
those societics. Such men as Ziegenbalg, 
Schwartz (the apostle of India), Krapf, Reb- 
mann, Vanderkemp, and Gossner have added 
to the dignity aud success of missionary labor. 

The churches of the United States were 
slower in taking up the work of foreign mis 
sions than those of England, partly because 
they had a large and increasing work at home 
Churches were to be built, colleges to 
be endowed, and a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion to be provided with the Gospel. Besides, 
there were heathen enough at our own doors 
to employ our spare men and dollars. Some 
successful missionary work had already been 
done among the Indians, when our oldest 
missionary society was formed. But there 
was little enough of the missionary spirit. The 
men who founded the American Board, in 1810, 
were regarded by many as visionary and fanat- 
ical ; and when the application for a charter 
for the Board came before the legislature of 
Massachusetts, a member opposed the grant- 
ing of it. ‘* We have,’ said he, ‘‘ no religion 
to spare.” He feared that, if much of the 
precious commodity were exported, the coun- 
try would be impoverished. We have learned 
since then the great truth that prodigality be- 
gets wealth in our dealings with the Gospel. 
The American Board was formed as a union 
society, and for many years Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, and the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church co-operated in its support. The Re- 
formed Church organized a board of its own 
in 1832, and with the reunion of the Old and 
New School Presbyterians, in 1870, the Board 
was left entirely to the support of the Congre 
gationalists. The Old School Presbyterians 
had formed a society as early as 1831, by 
the union of smaller societies, for work 
among the Indians. From this beginning has 
come the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis. 
sions, which represents the Reunited Church 
and constitutes one of the chief foreign mis- 
sions agencies of the United States. 

The Baptists, who were so fortunate as to 
secure, honorably, two of the first missionaries 
sent out by the American Board—Judson and 
Rice—formed a society in 1814, of which the 
American Baptist Missionary Union is the 
direct successor. Two other societies were 
organized in the first quarter of the present 
century, the Methodist Episcopal (1819) and 
the Protestant Episcopal (1820), although the 
Methodist society did not begin its foreign 
missions until 1832. Other denominations have 
formed societies, one after another, so that 
there is scarcely a Church, however small or 
obscure, which is not represented in some of 
the great foreign fields. The Board of Foreign 
Missions of the quaint and obscure people 
called Tunkers is only two months old, and 
there are some denominations, which few have 
ever heard of, that have sent forth mission- 
aries in recent years. In Canada the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists are giving 
such attention to the foreign field as their 
duty to their home populations permits. 
American societies are surely and steadily 
growing in number and strength. They have 
a successful past and a promising future. 

It is a significant fact that missionary socie- 
ties do not die. Denominational or other 
changes may result in the union of some of 
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them, ‘and occcasionally a name may be 
missed from the list; but the missions are 
carried on under other management and the 
same contributors continue to furnish funds. 
There isa steady increase in the number of 
societies and in the aggregate of contributions. 
There are now not less than eighty-five 
societies, where there were only nine or ten 
eighty years ago. Of these societies thirty- 
five are American, twenty-five British, and 
twenty-five Continental. More than fifty of 
them have been organized in the last fifty 
years. Their aggregate income is nearlyif not 
quite $7,000,000 a year, as against about $250,000 
eighty years ago. The vast sum represents 
not the receipts of an exceptionally good year; 
but the income which the societies expect and 
receive yearly, with little variation. The man™ 
agers of the societies make their appropria- 
tions in advance, and lay upon the churches 
the obligation to furnish the funds. These 
obligations are never disowned or dishonored. 
The money is always provided. The Church 
of Christ evidently recognizes the truth that it 
owes the Gospel to the heathen, and it is will- 
ing to pay the debt. The British societies raise 
more than half of the whole amount, or some- 
what less than four million dollars. Five of 
them raised last year more than three millions, 
of which the two Anglican societies (the Church 
and the Propagation) received $1,900,000. The 
American societies expend about $2,000,000 
yearly, and the Continental societies nearly 
$1,000,000, 

These figures represent only the receipts of 
foreign missionary societies. They do not 
include the vast sums raised for home mis- 
sions, Bible and tract societies, and other sim- 
ilar enterprises. The grand total of all mis- 
sionary expenditures, at home and abroad, 
would assuredly not fall below $15,000,000. 
One need not ask, in the face of this exhibit, 
whether the churches possess spiritual life; 
whether they lack the spirit of sacrifice or of 
obedience to Christ’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 

It was a task of appalling magnitude which 
the missionary societies had before them at 
the beyzinning of the present century. The 
vast majority of the population of the world 
lay in the thick darkness of heathenism and 
unbelief. The Pagans, with the Moham- 
medans, occupied substantially three whole 
continents, were scattered in great numbers 
overthe other two, and were supreme in the 
islands of the sea. The societies thus had the 
world for their field ; but they had only a few 
laborers to send into it. The most they could 
do was to make a feeble beginning, and occu- 
py a few outposts, with the hope that God 
and the Churches would co-operate in strength- 
ening their hands. The first missionaries 
were widely distributed. Those of the En- 
glish Baptist Society went to India; those of 
the London Society to the South Seas; the 
first mission of the Church Society was begun 
in Africa; the Wesleyan Society planted its 
first mission in Ceylon; the Americar Board 
chose India for its first field; andthe first mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist Union began 
their work in Burmah. The Moravians al- 
ready had missions in Greenland, the West 
Indies, Africa, and elsewhere; and the Dutch 
and Danish missionaries had made beginnings 
in the East. The societies entered into new 
fields as rapidly as possible; and some, like 
the Church Society, are represented in every 
quarter of the globe. 

The greatest of the enterprises undertaken 
was, perhaps, the conversion of India. This 
great country, including Ceylon, contains 
240,000,000 of people, or more than one-sixth 
of the population of the world. The people 
are attached chiefly to the Hindu and Moham- 
medan religions, the former counting, 
perhaps, 170,000,000 adherents. The obsta- 
cles to missions have been almost over- 
whelming. ‘‘ Where in all the world,” ex- 
claifis Dean Schlier, ‘‘ is there such a Satans- 
burgh as India?” Hinduism, as the religion 
of the people for twenty or thirty centuries, 
has become so strongly entrenched in the 
thought and habits of the Hindus that to con- 
vert them to Christianity is to revolutionize 
completely Hindu thought, Hindu society, and 
Hindu customs. There ere among them a 
body of men, regarded as divine, who have as- 
siduously cultivated Hindu philosophy and 
are prepared at all times to defend their 
ancient and elaborate faith and the divine 
character of their sacred books. The poor 
Hindu has the utmost confidence inthem. He 
is happy if one of them will but condescend to 
dip his foot into a vessel of water, which is 
thereby consecrated and is drank reverently. 
Trust greater than this no religtous teacher 
needs to ask. The most minute system of 
caste known to man separates the people into 
classes and builds up an impassable barrier 
between them. Even the shadow of a low- 
caste man may not fall on those of the higher 
castes without polluting them. Formerly, 
those who ventured too near the sacred per- 
son of a Brahmin could be put to death with- 
out question. The Mohammedans, number- 
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less accessible than the Hindus. They hear 
the missionaries advance and defend the idea 
of one God, before the polythcistic Hindus, 
with approval. Oh! yes; there is but one 
God, Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet. 
They will not hear of Jesus. Asif the diffi- 
culties growing out of diversity of race and 
language, old religions thoroughly established, 
and a satanic system of caste were pot enough 
to discourage the missionary, his own coun- 
trymen have added tothem. Every European 
resident in India represents, to the native 
mind, the Christian faith which the mission- 
aries preach. Many of these foreigners lead 
immoral lives, and the Hindus say that the re- 
ligion which produces such men cannot be 
worth much. Thus India has been a field of 
great difficulties. 

When Carey and his colleagues of the En. 
glish Baptist Society entered India, in 1793, 
the Danish missionaries, who had been at work 
on the Coromandel coast nearly a century, had 
won many thousands from heathenism; but 
the mission was declining, and the death of 
Schwartz, the apostle of India, virtually closed 
the first period of Indian missions. The sec- 
ond period was begun by the Baptist missiona- 
ries, who worked until 1813, in the face of the 
prohibition of the government, which endeav- 
ored to conciliate the natives by protecting 
their religions. After the restrictions were re- 
moved, sixty-seven years ago, missionaries 
from Europe and America began to pour into 
India. At the close of the first quarter of the 
present century eight societies were represent- 
ed. In the next twenty-five years the eight 
increased to nineteen or twenty, and since 
1850 the number has doubled. The forty soci- 
eties now at work in India have abundant rea- 
son for hopefulness. There is no thought of 
abandoning the field. 

The conversion of China seemed to be a 
hopeless task when Dr. Morrison, the first 
missionary, was seut to Canton by the London 
Society. The population is much larger than 
that of India, embracing perhaps 350,000,000. 
The people are peculiar iu dress, language, 
religion ,and customs, and are decidedly averse 
to com munication with foreigners. When Dr. 
Morrisou arrived in Canton, which was the 
only port open to trade, in 1807, he found him- 
self surrounded with dilliculties. The East 
India Company, which had refused him pas- 
sage in their ships, were hostile to his pur- 
pose; the Portuguese governor and the Cath- 
olics of Macao were bitterly opposed to his 
mission ; and he was denied access to the Chi- 
nese. He taught, however, as he could make 
opportunity, and baptizel his first convert in 
1814. He also translated and printed the 
Scriptures, against the strenuous opposition 
of the Company, who feared that mischief 
would come of it; in other words, that trade 
would be injured. In 1842 five ports were 
open to foreigners; but it is only since 1861 
that missionaries have been permitted to go to 
every part of the empire. Thirty societies now 
have missionaries in China, and missions are 
being rapidly extended from the coast cities 
and villages to the towns and hamlets of the 
interior provinces. 

The prevailing religion of China is Confu- 
cianism. ‘The ascendency has usually been 
claimed for Buddhism; but Dr. Legge, pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Oxford and perhaps 
the best authority, puts the worship of Con- 
fucius first, and will not allow that there are 
more than 45,000,000 Buddhists in both China 
and Japan. It is not uncommon, however, 
for a Chinaman to hold three religions at the 
same time—Confucianism, Taouism,and Buddh- 
ism. Ancestral worship, firm belief in the 
superiority of Chinese institutions, tenacious 
attachment to Chinese customs and religions, 
and distrust of foreigners are the chief ob- 
stacles met by the missionaries; but the fact 
that a Christian nation forced the dreadful 
opium trade on China is not a recommenda- 
tion of the Christian religion to the Chinese, 
nor is it suited to remove their prejudices 
against foreigners. The populace are under 
the influence of the literary class, who cun- 
ningly feed these prejudices, which the gen- 
erous aid given by the Christians to the 
sufferers by the recent famine has done much 
to lessen. Conversion means in China, as it 
does in India, separation from family and 
friends and often ruin in business. 

Japan, with its 35,000,000 of population, is an 
easier and more fruitful, as well as a smaller 
field than China. The people are intelligent, 
respectful, and progressive, and adopt Western 
ideas and customs with an unexpected facility. 
The popular religion is Buddhism, which has 
largely superseded Shintooism—the state re- 
ligion—whose most striking feature is the 
wultiplicity of its gods. Japan opened two 
of its-ports to the trade in 1854. Since then 
the restrictions against foreigners have been 
gradually removed, and the whole empire is 
now practically free to the missionaries, the 
first of whom were sent out in 1859, by the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Reformed Boards 
of the United States. Twenty societies are 
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now at work in Japan, against few serious 
obstacles and with great encouragement. 

In the large territory lying between India 
and China, known as the Indo-China Penin- 
sula, with its mixed populations, influenced on 
the one side by China and on the. other by 
India, but little missionary work has been 
done, exceptin Burmah and Siam. In Burmah 
the American Baptists have labored since 1813, 
with marvelous success and with but little 
assistance from one or two other societies. In 
Siam three societies are represented. In the 
Indian Archipelago, with upward of 25,000 
population, Mohammedanism is the prevail- 
ing reli ion in most of the islands. The 
Dutch societies, with one exception, have been 
the sole occupants of this field, and they have 
bad some notable successes. But there is an 
urgent need of many more missionaries in 
both the Archipelago and the Peninsula. 

Next in importance, after India and China, 
as missionary ground, stands Africa, with its 
200,000,000 souls. Three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation belong to the Negro race, who are 
heathens of the heathen. We find man in 
Africain his lowest estate. His religionisa 
system of charms and sacrifices to propitiate 
his gods of wood and stone; his occupation is 
war and rapine. He sells his captives into 
slavery, or reserves them to appease evil 
spirits by their blood or to minister to his 
cannibalistic propensities. He is often but 
little better than the wild beasts of the forest. 
The Dutch settlers of South Africa regarded 
the Bushmen and Hottentots as scarcely 
human and never attempted to Christianize 
them. On the contrary, they used to exclude 
them from their churches, by a notice over the 
church-door that “Dogs and Hottentots’”’ 
were not admitted. Some of the tribes are 
more intelligent and peaceable than others— 
‘woh xs the Makololo; but most of them 
delight in war and engage in dreadful prac- 
tices. Mohammedanism is making great 
headway in Africa; but it does not very 
greatly improve the condition of those who 
accept it noris it favorable to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. 

Most of the work of Protestant missions has 
been done on the West Coast, from the Sen- 
egal to the Equator, and in South Africa. The 
Moravians were the pioneers in both fields, in 
1737. Near the close of last century the Lon- 
don Society sent Dr. Vanderkemp to labor 
among the Kaffirs, in South Africa, where 
other English, American, and Continental 
societies have since established important and 
successful missions. The peculiar difficulty 
on the West Coast has been an unhealthy 
climate. Many missionaries have fallen under 
it. In the first twelve years of the Sierra 
Leone Mission of the Church Society, begun 
in 1804, thirty European missionaries were 
buried in the country of the “ white man’s 
grave.’’ The Basle Soctety lost ten mission- 
aries in one year, and the Wesleyans buried 
forty of their missionaries in that “land of 
death.” Onthe East Coast but little, compar- 
atively, has been done south of Abyssinia, 
where Swedish missionaries have been labor- 
ing, under discouraging circumstances. The 
societies, however, are fast drawing a line of 
-ircumvallation around the lower half of the 
‘ontinent, while missionaries are steadily 
iscending the Niger into Soudan. From South 
\frica the mission outposts are being advanced 
toward the Zambesi ; from the West Coast mis- 
sionaries are pushing up the Congo ; and from 
the East Coast the missions on the great lakes 
have been planted. These lake missions open 
a new chapter in the history of missionary 
enterprise. Missions were never undertaken 
before on so grand a scale of cost and of diffi- 
culty. The mission in Uganda, on the north- 
ern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, is 800 miles 
from the coast. It is, in fact, a European col- 
ony, and the vast quantity of stores required 
forits use, together with a small vessel for the 
lake, had to be carried that distance under 
& burning African sun, through a wild and 
almost unknown country, and among savages 
who had to be conciliated with bribes. The 
journey required six months for the first cara- 
van, and the expedition cost 350,000. Sir 
Samuel Baker, the eminent African traveler, 
said, when he heard of this project, that any 
society would be crazy to think of sending 
missionaries to Uganda. The mission, how- 
ever, has been firmly established, at a cost 
thus far of over $200,000, which is nearly as 
much asthe entire income of all the Protest- 
ant societies eighty years ago. The g0- 
ciety means to stay in Uganda, though 
Arab, Jesuit, and savage combine against 
it. The London Society has planted a 
mission in Ujiji, in the face of sim- 
ilar obstacles ; and the Scotch churches have 
important mission colonies on and near Lake 
Nyassa, which is navigated by a steamer, car- 
ried part of the way from the coast in pieces, 
on men’s shoulders. There are no difficulties 
80 serious, no discouragements so great, no 
sacrifices so heavy, no outlays so large, no 
lives so precious, in the sight of the Church of 
it to entertain for a me- 
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ment the thought of halting in the great work 
of converting Africa. 

One of the most aggressive of the false 
religions which confront Christianity in mis- 
sion lands is that of Islath. There is a mighty 
battle yet to be fought between them, perhaps 
in the near future. As yet, Christian missions 
have made but few converts among the masses 
of Mohammedans in Turkey, in Asia, or in 
Africa. The Turkish Empire, including 
Egypt, has a population of about forty mil- 
lions, of whom twelve millions are reckoned 
as belonging to the Oriental Christian 
churches. These are hardly worthy, however, 
to be called Christians. Their Christianity is 
of avery corrupt character, and their morals 
are no better than those of the Turks, who 
regard them with contempt. The societies 
have been working among these nominal 
Christians, partly because they stand in the 
way of success among the Moslems and part- 
ly because they are not allowed to preach 
openly tothe Moslems. The Church Society 
was the first to attempt a reformation of the 
Oriental churches. It began missions among 
them in 1815; but it soon became convinced 
that the cause wasa hopelessone. The Amer- 
ican Board, which has been almost half a cen- 
tury in this field, was for several years op- 
posed both by Christians and Turks; bat the 
edict of toleration, issued in 1889, gave its mis- 
sions a firm footing to work upon and its ef- 
forts have been crowned with success. The 
Board of the United Presbyterian Church of 
America has an important mission among the 
Copts of Egypt, andthere are many societies 
at work among the Nestorians of Syria and of 
Persia. The Government of Persia watches 
very jealously to see that the missionaries do 
not convert any Moslems. Although few of 
the followers of the false phophet have been 
reached by any of these.missions, the influence 
of a pure and vital Christianity has had an 
effect upon them. 

The most wonderful success of Protestant 
missions have been won among isolated people 
—those of Polynesia and Madagascar. As if 
in compensation for some of the hardest and 
most discouraging fields, and to show how 
quickly men can be brought out of the grossest 
moral and spiritual darkness into the light, the 
life, and the peace of the Gospel, the islands 
of the sea have been given to Christianity. 
The people of Polynesia, who are believed to 
be chiefly of Malay origin, were sunk, when 
Christian missions found them, into the lowest 
depths of heathenism and social degradation. 
They worshiped hideous idols and natural ob- 
jects; they offered human sacrifices; they 
feasted on human flesh ; they gashed and mu- 
tilated themselves, to appease the anger of 
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creature. The first mission among the Poly- 
nesians was begun by the London Society, in 
the Society Islands, in 1797, and the first con- 
vert was baptized in 1812. The American 
Board began a mission in the Sandwich Is- 
lands in 1819; the Wesleyan Society sent mis- 
sionaries to the Friendly Islands in 1826 and 
to the Fiji group in 1835; the Church Society 
entered New Zealand in 1814; the Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland and Canada are working to- 
gether in the New Hebrides; and the London 
Society, alded chiefly by the Friends, has 
wrought great results in Madagascar since 
1816. 

There are many fields yet undescribed; but 
we may not do more than mention them. The 
aboriginal races of the American continent 
have received more or less attention for nearly 
two centuries and a half. Many of the Church- 
es of the United States have missions and 
echools among the Indians of their own coun- 
try; while the Moravians, some of the Canadi- 
an Churches, and the two Anglican societies 
are laboripg in the vast territory north of 
the United States. In Central and South 
America the Moravians and some English 
societies have small missions among the native 
races. Missions among the Jews are carried 
on, chiefly by British societies, in nearly all 
the countries where any considerable number 
of that race are found. Last, but not least, in 
importance are the missions of various Amer- 
ican and British societies in the Catholic 
states of Europe and America. Nothing but 
good results and influences is to be expected 
from these missions, which offer a pure and 
living faith, in place of a corrupt religion and 
increasing infidelity. 

Having now considered the rise and income 
of missionary societies, the mission-fields and 
their difficulties, it is next in order to speak of 
the agents and agencies doing the work. The 
societies select the fields, appoint the mission- 
aries, and gather and appropriate the funds; 
but the actual work of propagating the Gospel 
is done by the missionaries. These must be 
picked men, having peculiar - qualifications. 
They must be men of high Christian character ; 
they must have brains, culture, patience, per- 
severance, zeal, discretion, and the spirit of 
love and self-sacrifice. Their duties require 
the exercise of all their faculties. They must 
etady the people to whom 
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character, history, religion, language, customs, 
and how to attract and influence them. 
Preaching, lectures, conversation, schools, 
religious literature, medical service, and other 
methods must be used; but the example of a 
devoted Christian life is of the utmost import- 
ance. While not all the missionaries have 
measured up to this standard, the fields are 
filled with noble men, and noble women too. 
The value of women missionaries is much 
better appreciated now than it used to be. 
They are able todo work among their own sex, 
which men, whom they equal in courage, de- 
votion, and determination, cannot do. Scat- 
tered over the various fields of the world are 
about 2,600 ordained missionaries, of whom the 
American societies furnish nearly 700, the 
British societies about 1,300, and the Continen- 
tal societies 600. But the ordained mission- 
aries constitute only a small part of the great 
force at work. Besides the numerous lay 
missionaries and teachers, male and female, 
there are thousands of native helpers, ordained 
and unordained. Perhaps, including both 
foreign and native agents, there are in all an 
army of 25,000 or 30,000 workers, where at the 
beginning of the century there were less than 
200 ordained missionaries and few native as- 
sistants. The educational, the literary, and 
the medical arms of the mission service have 
proved to be of great importance and efficiency. 
In countries like China and India, and in Jew- 
ish missions, schools are indispensable, if the 
children are to be reached; while in Africa and 
in the South Seas, where ignorance is dense, 
education is equally necessary to produce in- 
telligent and useful Christians. Higher 
schools for training natives for pastors and 
teachers are found in most of the fields; and 
sometimes instruction is given in the indus- 
trial arts also, as at the Lovedale Institution, in 
South Africa. The number of schools has 
been estimated by Dr. Christlieb at 12,000, with 
perhaps more than 400,000 scholars, all of 
whom receive careful instruction in the 
doctrines of the Bible. In this training of the 
youth lies the great promise of the future in 
heathen lands. The press has been from the 
first a powerful helper to the missionary. 
Books and tracts and periodicals are circu- 
lated easily and widely, and muitiply tenfold 
the power and influence of the missionary. 
Numerous agents of the Bible societies are 
scattering the Scriptures (which have been 
printed in 226 languages) like autumn leaves 
in many a land, and benighted souls have 
obtained light from the blessed pages before 
they heard the voice of the missionary. The 
medical art has been the key to unlock doors 
which otherwise would have remained closed. 
Whether in the hospital or in house visitation, 
the medical missionary does not fail to show 
his patients how important it is to care for the 
condition of the soul. His skill in curing 
physical ailments begets a confidence in him 
which gives effect to his religious teachings. 
Twenty years ago there were but twenty 
medical missionaries in the field. Now there 
are nearly a hundred, and there is a society in 
Scotland which devotes its attention to the 
training of men for this service. 

It remains now to consider the results. Mis- 
sionaries have been at work many years, and 
millions of dollars have been expended. The 
results ought, therefore, to be large, even after 
due allowance has been made for the prepara- 
tory stages of missions and for special diffi- 
culties. But what shall be included in the term 
‘results’? The ‘results’? which the churches 
look for are spiritual in their nature, but many 
desire to know the monetary value of missions. 
Some people cannot grasp the idea of success 
except in the form of dollars and cents. 80 
much money, they reason, has been invested 
in missions. How much have we received in re- 
turn? There is little difficulty in answering 
this question, because there isno doubt that 
missions have a value to commerce, as well as 
a spiritual value. They have conferred great 
benefits on mankind in commerce, morals, 
politics, society, science, and education, and it 
is proper toinclude these benefits in estimating 
‘ results.”? Missions exert an unmeasured in- 
fluence on man in all his relations in life. 
They have gone to the savage and degraded 
people of the South Seas and Africa, and 
wrought a revolution among them. Then they 
were engaged in wars of plunder, devastation, 
and slavery, without peace or security, society 
or tndustry; now they form peaceful commu- 
nities, with society and government, and 
follow industrial pursuits, thus contributing 
to and receiving from the markets of the 
world. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton says that 
most of the trade of Lagos, which amounts to 
$4,000,000 a year, is due to the industry of the 
natives of Sierra Leone, trained under mission 
ary auspices. A hundred years ago Capt 
Cook was murdered by the savages of the 
Sandwich Islands; now Honolulu is an import- 
ant commercial port, with a trade of over $3,- 
000,000 a year. Other islands, which used to be 


South Seas is worth $50,000 a year to British 
commerce. Commercial enterprise follows 
closely after the Central African missions, 
to which the thrifty merchants of Scot- 
land and England gave liberally, believ- 
ing that the money was well invested. A 
merchant urged the missionaries in New 
Guinea to push forward as rapidly as possible, 
in order, he said, to develop trade. The mis- 
sions in India have been repeatedly recognized 
by Indian statesmen as of the utmost value to 
the government. Lord Lawrence, who was a 














































































































governor-general of India, said that the mis- - 
siOnaries had done more than all other agen- - 
cies combined to benefit India. Lord Napier a 


said missions ‘‘ go hand in hand with the gov- 
ernment in raising the intellectual standard of 8 
the Indian people and in forming for the serv- 
ice of the state a body of public servants of 
intelligence and morality.” In Turkey the 
civilizing and elevating influence of Protestant 
missions, affirmed by every intelligent observ- 
er, is immeasurably great. The same is true ae 
of other mission-fields. The Gospel every- 


where makes moral, intelligent, industrious, ys 

and useful citizens. a 
There is another class of results—the advan- ey 

tages which science has received from the labors oe 


and observations of the missionaries. If Syd- 
ney Smith were alive to-day, he would see the 
men of whom he spoke contemptuously as 
* consecrated cobblers’’ receiving high hon- 
ors. He would find in nearly every issue of Re 
the two leading English literary weeklies (the Pe - 
Atheneum and the Academy) notices of mission- 
ary travels and exploration. He would ob % 
serve how frequently missionaries appear in oy 
the proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, as authors of papers or as recipients 
of honors. The bones of a missionary, known 
wherever books are known, for his labors and 
travels in Africa, lie in Westminster Abbey, qj 
and his monument in Edinburgh is not needed % 
to perpetuate the memory of one of England’s ee 
noblest citizens, David Livingstone. The con- 
tributions of the missionaries to geographical aa 
knowledge have been numerous and impor- | 
tant; but they have also furnished copious - 
apd valuable materials for the students of : 3 
philology and ethnography. They have re- a 
duced many unwritten languages to writing 
and compiled numerous dictionaries and gram- 
mars. These works, which are indispensable im 
to the study of the history, separation, and, a 
migrations of the great human family and the 
kinship of peoples and tongues, are now easily 
accessible. 

All these and other material results, which ¢ 
alone would justify the existence of missions, F 
the Church of Christ looks upon as incidental. aa 
The single aim of missions is the conversion 
of souls, the value of which no man can esti- 
mate. They were bought with a price which 
would not have been paid for all the universe 
besides ; and all the money which has been 
spent on missions is as nothing, in the sight a 
of God, compared with the worth of the . 
soul of the most degraded heathen of the a 
wilds of Africa, the jungles of India, or the a 
icy solitudes of Greenland. If missions have * 
brought one soul to the knowledge, love, XM 
and worship of the one true God, they have 
done that over which the angels in Heaven 
rejoice. But the fruits of missions are not 
few or hard to find. Every mission and every 
mission station that has been planted " 
bears them. In India, which has been, per- . aa 
haps, the hardest field of all, there are about 
95,000 native Christian communicants; in 
Africa, 80,000; in Polynesia and Australasia, 

73,000; in Madagascar, 68,000; in China and 

Japan, 18,000; in Burmah 20,000. In these 

fields alone there are upward of 350,000 com- 
municants. The total in all flelds is, perhaps, . 
over half a million, besides the adherents 

(those who have renounced heathenism or 

other untrue religions and accepted Christian- 

ity), who are more than twice as numerous. a; 
There must be fully 1,700,000 souls who, as _ 
members and adherents, own and glorify the “ 
name of Christ. But these are not all the 
fruits. Thousands, having lived the life of the 
righteous, have gone to receive the reward of 
the righteous. 

And what shall I say more? For thetime 
would fail me to tell of Madagascar, and of 


Fiji,, and of Hawaii, and of Burmah, and of 

ples who through faith and the preachin 
of missionaries subdued the kingdoms o 
darkness and superstition, wrought righteous- 
ness, quenched the violence of war, escaped 
from idolatry and barbarism, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and 
turned to flight the army of aliens which had 
proces them. That they might obtain a 
better resurrection, they have had trials of 
mockings and scourgings, of bonds and im- 
prisonment; they have been tempted, cast 
off by family and friends; they have been 
destitute, afflicted, tormented, esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt. 

As the constcining love of Christ shall run 
from heart to heart, like celestial fire, melting 
ey abot abe fulfilment of th Prophecy 
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of this world are be- 
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Fiymn Rotes, 
TWO LETTERS. 


BY CAROLINE E. K. DAVIS. 





Am article entitled “Hymn Notes and 
Queries,” published in Tae INDEPENDENT of 
June 10th, has led me to think that the follow- 
ing letters written by Phfliip Doddridge to the 
Rev, Mr. Scott, of Norwich, and never before 
published, may be of interest to the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

The ar tograph letters, now in my possession, 
are written in a very clear and beautiful hand. 
The Rev. Mr. Scott, at that time of Norwich, 
was formerly teacher of a private school in 
London and wasa tutor of Doddridge’s in bis 
boyhood. The first of the two letters was 
written after a visit which Doddridge had made 
at the house of his old master and dear friend, 
and it shows the author of the “ Rise and Prog- 
ress,’’ and of some of the purest and sweetest 
bymns in our language, to have been a man 
of ardent and enthusiastic nature, of pleasant 
humor, and punctilious in his regard for the 
courtesies of soeial life. 

“ WaLTHAMSTON, NEAR LONDON, 
July llth, 1741. } 
“ Revd most dear and most hond Sir : 

“The good Hand of my God upon me hath 
now brought me to that Stage of my Journey 
from whence I promised to inform you of the 
Progress of it and ye state of my Health 
about which you and that dear Lady who is 
so worthy the Honor of being your Daughter 
were «0 kindly solicitous. We reach’d London 
yesterday Morning about 10 o’clock after a 
most prosperous and pleasant Tour to Yar- 
mouth Wrentham, Woodbridge, Ipswich, Col- 
chester and Chelmsford, in all wh Places 
we met with very undeserved kindness from 
many to whom we were perfect Strangers and 
by the constant watchful Care of a most 
dulgent Providence kept from evil and from 
ye fear of it. Under God we look on your 
Interest in many Places thro’ wh we 
pass’d and especially your Interest in Heaven 
and affectionate Remembrance of usin your 
prayers as that to wh we are chiefly in- 
debted on this Occasion and most certain ie it 
that had we been making the Tour of more 
Kingdoms than the Counties we have travelled 
thro’ and spent more Months than the 
days wh have elapsed since we had the 
Grief to part wth you that unexpressible De- 
light wh we had in conversing wth you both. 

**T have, indeed, often wondered at that in- 
genious Generosity and Goodness wh could 
find out the way to crowd so many obligations 
into the Course of a few Days, so many that 
I must faithfully and honestly tell you I find 
all words that I can invent very poor and 
empty when I would attempt to express by 
them that most affectionate Gratitude wh 
glowsand ever burns in my Heart. Would my 
engagements elsewhere have allowed meto have 
multiplied those happy Hours according to my 
Wish and Inclinations [ had still been wth 
you and how much longer than this I cannot 
somuch as imagine. But it is well on the 
wholeI staid no longer. You seem to have 
among you the Art of extracting the very 
Quintessence of Friendshtp and to have in- 
dulged my Self much longer in the use of so 
rich a perfume might have been dangerous to 
so weak a Head as mine. You have both been 
for my Sake most exceeding kind to my Wife 
and now Sir give me leave to say that you are, 
tho it may seem very wild to say it, very much 
obliged to her, for were I a single man you 
might both repent this Excess of Goodness to 
me and find me ungrateful out of very Grati- 
tude. As things stand at present all is well. I 
leave you to each other and rejoice in your 
mutual Happiness just as if I were a Son to 
one and a Brother to the other. As you dear 
Sir have a heart of such boundless Benevyo- 
lence and Tenderness I greatly joy to think 
you have every Hour near you a most agree- 
able and accomplished Lady who deserves it 
all. 

“‘Tt was wth great Pleasr that I heard from 
Ipswich that God is hearing our repeated pray- 
ers for dear Master Scott a Favour whI am often 
acknowledging. I must entreat you to prest our 
very affecionate and respectful services to his 
good Parents if still wth you and to all our 
kind and generous Friends at Norwich par- 
ticularly those by whom we were so hospitably 
received and our Horses so kindly taken care 
of. Great Love was I am sure shewed toa 
poor unworthy Disciple in the Name of a Dis- 
eiple for I can no otherwise acct for all, but 
from that principle and the Regard justly paid 
to you and therefore bestowed on me whom 
you honour wth such distinguished Friendsbip. 
May it by no means lose its Reward but may 
my daily prayers for all the dear Friends whom 
in one place and another I have left behind me, 
and especially whom [ have left at Norwch 
come up in Remembrance before God and be 
returned in abundt Blessings on their Heads. 
Among all ye Favours I recd from you I must 
be partioularly thankful for Misa Seett’s verses 
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sometimes communicating them to some great- 
ly esteemed Friend. By all such they are 
much admired and very justly. Ihope she 
will proceed wth them. They are as fine in ye 
kind as my Wife’s embroidered Apron. I am 
perfectly well thro ye Divine Goodness and 
very little fatigued wth my journey thus far. 
Mr. Parmenter whose humble Services join 
wth mine is so too. Pray tell Master Scott I 
hope to hear that he continues under an 
abiding and growing sense of the great Good- 
ness of God to him——cordially congratulate 
him on his happy recovery——that Wisdom 
Tenderness, Zeal and piety wh may render 
him a singular Blessing to you dear Sir and 
your People. I have earnestly recommended 
to him ye most affectionate care to keep you 
in all Respects as easy as possible. If any Cir- 
cumstance should arise in wh you imagine my 
Influence over him could be of any Service 
and wh you judged it prudt to transact by an- 
other rather than in person you will favour 
me wth your Instructions and commands wh 
will always be recd wth the greatest Deference 
and executed wth ye greatest Fidelity and 
pleasure by 
“Revd and Dear Bir, your {nexpressibly affec- 

tionate tho unworthy Brother and most 

obliged and obedt humble servt 

“P. DoppRripexg.” 


In the Private Diary and Correspondence of 
Doddridge, edited by his grandson, we have a 
letter written to his wife while on this visit at 
Norwich, in which he says: ‘‘ I now write to 
you from the very zenith of all that happiness 
which I am to expect in the course of this 
journey. It is high noon of joy with me, and 
Icannot forbear condoling you on your mis- 
fortune in not being able to pay your respects 
in person to the amiable, generous, and most 
obliging friends with whom I find myself sur- 
rounded, and in whom there is all that wis- 
dom, piety, and tenderness can be imagined 
capable of doing toward rendering that inter- 
view delightful, which all external circum- 
stances, bul two, conspire to enliven. The one 
you will easily believe is your absence, the 
other the illness of a charming grandson of 
Mr. Scott’s, whom I the rather mention that I 
may recommend him to your earnest and con- 
stant prayers. I could have the more wished 
that you had been here that you might have 
received from the hunds of dear Miss Scott 
that splendid _pron which she has wrought on 
purpose for you, and which, indeed, I am 
equally ashamed to receive and unable to de- 
scribe.”’ 

This embroidered apron was very beautiful 
and costly. Miss Scott, so devoted to works 
of charity as to be called by her father a pro- 
testant nun, was also very skillful with her 
needle, and the particular piece of work al- 
luded to represented groups of rapunculuses 
and other flowers wrought with colored silks 
and relieved with gold, while a butterfly was 
introduced with such skill as almost to deceive 
the eye. The gift drew from Doddridge these 
lines: 

TO MISS 8. 
On her Presenting Mrs. D. an Embrotdered Apron. 


“Too lovely maid, possessed of every art 
To charm the fancy and command the heart; 
The bloom of Paradise thy needie paints, 
Thy song's the echo of celestial saints, 
And the blest youth to whom thy love is given 
Will pass through Eden, in the way to Heaven.” 


The second letter is addressed : 
**To the Revd Mr Scot Senr, 


** Next Door to the Stamp Office in Norwich. 
** Post-paid to London.” 


And so much of it as remains reads as follows: 


** NORTHAMPTON, Nov. 25th, 1742, 
** Most Honoured and most endeared Sir: 


“How shall I thank you for all your Good- 
ness? How shall I express my solicitude for 
you Happiness and my Concern that my 
power to promote it is not in every In- 
stance proportionate to my Inclination! 
Providence has taken Mr Olding in its net 
and hampered him with such Circum- 
stances relating to Glocestr that I did not 
dare in Conscience to oppose, for I could 
not but assuredly gather from a variety of 
Circumstances too long to recount that it was 
the will of our great Master that he should go 
and enter into those Fields wh are beyond any 
other I know in the Kingdom white unto the 
Harvest. Yet imagine not Dear Sir any for- 
getfulness of your Interest or any Indifference 
toit. I will God permitting if you continue 
to desire it send you Mr. Lowden a pious 
ingenious good-tempered youth who will in 
Time if I am not much mistaken make a 
great preacher especially under such a Tutor 
as my Hond Friend Mr Scott whose Lectures 
I could myself most gladly attend. Yet he has 
not finished his Academical Course and I am 
well satisfied Mr Coward’s Trustees will not 
immediately part with him. However he shall 
make you a visit if you Sir continue to desire 
it and.I hope providence will contrive a way 
for your being assisted by other means 
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come and be your Curate my Self a few weeks 
and see that dear gracefal benevolent Coun- 
tenance wh is so pictured on my Imagination 
that methinks I could draw it and hear tbose 
kind accents and wise pious Discourses wh were 
for a few Days ye Musick of.my Ears. There is 
also a certain Lady near you that I had almost 
said keeps House in my Heart but Iam sure 
holds a very large and well inhabited Room 
there. Near ten weeks has my Wife been at 
Bath and ye Cock Turtle been mourning at 
Home, mourning ye more for her having run 
away wh Miss Scott’s poems for sending 
wh I wondr how any Engagements of Busi- 
ness Care or Sorrow (and they have been 
many) could bave prevented my paying not 
only as by Mr Tozer verbal but also as now my 
humblest written acknowledgements. I hope 
ere many months are gone to send her more of 
mine in Short Hand or longin MSS or print. 
I hope Sir Mr Jennings Sermon and my 
Charge came safe to Hand. [I shall ere long 
send you a pamphlet wh I have just been 
writing agta most pernicious Enemy of ye 
Gospel the Author of Christianity not found- 
ed on Argument, wh if you have not yet 
seen I wd recommend to your perusal. 
Providence having join’d usin ye Bonds of 
the tenderest Friendship seems also to be 
joining us in affliction. I am also wounded by 
an Arian Son or rather by several of them 
who provoked God knows by no Injury but 
my not having done those Things for them 
wh I could not without wounding my own 
Conscience do, have acted indeed a barbarous 
part by me which blessed be God my unhappy 
Friend of your Family was never left to do, and 
are endeavouring to fill the Town and Neigh- 
bourhood and if possible ye Kingdom wth 
Reproach agt me wh have no Foundation but 
in their own Pride Ignorance Prejudice and 
I fear I must add wth Regard to some of 
them implacable Malice. But instead of 
finding my Spirits at all depressed wth this 
theyarerather animated being proportionably 
to all my Trials favoured wth more of the 
Light of God’s Countenance than I ever felt 
for a Continuance of Time. Nor am I without 
acheerful Hope that God will overrule this 
Shaking to an occasion of Establishing the 
sacred Cause of his Truth and of the Eternal 
Deity of our glorious Emanuel in ye Academy 
and elsewhere. Our Enemies are in more re- 
spects than one kicking agt the Pricks andI 
cannot but think their own virulence will be 
in a great measure an Antidote agt itself. 
What accdt has prevented my hearing from 
Bath for now more than a Fortnight from the 
Date of my last Lettr tholI have sent every 
Post Iam yet to learn, but my heart is thro’ 
Divine Grace fixed Trusting in God. Accord- 
ing to my last advices my wife was better and 
I had a comfortable prospect of her Recovery. 

“I beseech you dear Sir, to salute all my 
Fr'ends at Norwch in my Name and particu- 
larly to give dear Miss Scott a very affectionate 
Kiss as from me most joyfully should I bring 
that and as much Love as one Heart can well 
bear to another. Mr Olding who presents you 
wth his most dutiful services—will write more 
largely of ye affair of Glocester very speedily 
and I shall quickly write to Mr Tozer in ye 
meantime please to tell him I heard lately from 
Exeter and all were well there. I earnestly 
pray for your recovered Health hond Sir, and 
rejoice in any symptom of it heartily sympa- 
thizing wth you under every Indisposition and 
almost complaining that so great and gooda 
man shd be mortal. Cordial services attend 
our Ipswh and Colchester Friends especially of 
your Family in those places.” 

CHELSEA, Mass. 








Sanitary. 
TANNER’S FAST AND ITS BEAR- 
ING ON HEALTH. 


TANNER lives and his forty-days’ fast is ac- 
complished. We will take it for granted that 


‘no food in the shape of liquid or solid has 


passed into his system, although the possibil- 
ities of its having done so rest on the veracity 
of two or three individuals. The inevitable 
cui bono of American utility seeks for the 
substantial benefits which are to accrue to 
human health and longevity. Weare not of 
those indisposed to base lessons of wisdom 
from such will-full-ness. 

First of all, the capacity the system has 
for self-nourishment has been duly manifested. 

We are familiar with the fact that certain 
animals hibernate. In other words, that dur- 
ing the summer they layin a store of food 
sufficient for inactive life during the winter, 
We have before this had records of long faste 
and of long sicknesses, in which little or no 
food has been assimilated, and fever has been 
kindling unwonted fires, and yet the indi- 
vidual bas survived. We are often, in sick- 
ness; impressed with the wonderful capacity 
the human system 
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and meditations ; they gave me great Delight | his Absence, and I will move the whole country | feeds day by day on its own tissues, and in 
as I am often reviewing them my Self and | rather than you should want. Would I could | states of health it can do this toa very large 


degzee. 

e€ are prepared to believe that a person 
well stored with fat, of sound organism, of 
great will, aud in active health may sub- 
sist even longer than this. The system has 
great capacity to suspend its demands, if 
it can be kept in ea state of absolute 
rest, except such action as may be neces- 
sary for air and slight exercise. We have 
often witnessed how sleep can be made 
to take the place of food, and how unthinking 
rest refreshes like food. The accurate adjust- 
ment of the system to the demands to be made 
upon it is a study yet capable of very great ex- 
pansion. The iron-molder, the glass-blower, 
and the baker excite the surprise of us all in 
their power to endure intense heat. What @ 
human system can be made to endure is won- 


derful. 
While this does not always prove it ought 


so to be made to endure, it does prove that, 
when such necessity is likely to arise, there 
must be a careful preparation therefor. Much 
of the overstrain of life could be avoided if 
only we got ready for our work, as does the 
athlete for his race or as has the faster for his 
experiment. Jt was not nearly so much an ex- 
periment to himas to the world. The only 
respect we have for it is that which we always 
give to self-control, if not diabolical. 

The agency and value of water as the great 
purger of the system has been brought into 
worthy prominence. 

Richardson in his Cantor Lectures frequently 
emphasizes the wonderful agency of water as 
the great conveyancer and refreshment in al 
function, construction, and repair of the human 
system. So long as there is something to carry, 
it will carry it. If not furnished by outside 
food, it is equally faithful with the inside or 
stored-up foods. While alcohol and most com- 
plex fluids embarrass the interchanges within 
the system, this always aids. 

We think too much importance cannot be 
attached to the purity of water as a condition 
of uniform health and of longevity. If the 
man had alcohol every time with his water, he 
well knew, as do all physiologists, that it 
would have interfered with the conveying, ap- 
propriating, and assimilating power of the 
pure water. 8o he kept it outside, and only 
used it two or three times as a surface stimu- 
lant and counter-irritant. The attempt to 
prove from these three baths that alcohol is a 
food would even shock Binz. 

The power of self-will and nerve-power is 
magnified by the experiment. Great is pluck. 
Courage has a heart meaning. We have so 
materialized everything as to bring ourselves 
to believe that so much force, whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, whenever exercised, rep- 
resents a definite amovnt of bread, butter, and 
meat. But you can never measure a man ora 
woman by such a criterion. These, indeed, 
are very essential; but do not give us the abso- 
lute unit of length, breadth, depth, and thick- 


meWith the functions of our humanity there 
is still an unexplored remainder. As there is 
a latent heat, which does not express itself in 
every sensible act, so there is a hidden nerve 
and brain and will-force, which constitutes an 
individuality of life-intensity which we have 
not yet learned to express in a food account, 
Men seem to differ in their power of combining, 
substituting, or adjusting force. The results 
attained from the same amount of substance 
is, therefore, quite different. The “funny 
man” of the Times recently represented an 
inventor arriving at a country fair with salts, 
water, meat, phosphorus, and protoplasm, and 
then proceeding to manipulate a man. We 
must not be as crude and unsuccessful by 
carrying to an extreme the general formulas of 
science. The three natures which are com- 
bined in the human, their adjustments and 
compensations, and the presiding power of the 
will are not to be forgotten. So long as these 
exist, men will differ in their endurance by 
other laws than those of mere food relation- 
ship, and health and longevity will depend 
somewhat upon the influences exerted upon 
our nervous systems, as well as upon our 
stomachs. 





Now that Colorado is visited by so many in- 
valids in search of health, it is desirable that 
they use judgment in their going. In the 
first place, none should go who have one 
lung gone or both badly diseased. The air 
will be too strong forthem. Thenthey should 
go to the best part. Colorado has a lower 
level of eomparatively barren, dry territory, 
where it seldom rains, less than 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level. This should be avoided. 
Then come the foot-hills, where there are 
sufficient rains and where the temperature is 
neither too hot nor too cold. This is the best 
for invalids. Above a level of 6,000 feet 
comes a region of many mines, not comforta- 
bly accessible and trying for invalids. It is 
well to make the journey by easy stages, stop- 
pies i * few days at several pointe of lowet 
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Biblical Research, 


WHAT IS THE DATE OF BEZA’S 
FIRST GREEK TESTAMENT? 





BY I. H. HALL. 


Tre very handy manual edition of the Greek 
Testament edited by Scrivener and published 
as one of the series of Cambridge Greek and 
Latin Texts is well known to be a reprint of 
the text of Robert Stephens, of 1550, except 
manifest errors of the press, together with the 
various or, rather, different readings which oc- 
cur in the first Elzevir edition of 1624, the first 
edition of Beza of “‘ 1565,’’ and certain editions 
of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. 
Dr. Scrivener, if any one, is noted for accura- 
cy, and in the second edition of this Greek 
Testament (1873) he gives ‘‘Beze, 1565 
(Lond.)”’ as a note of the particular edition 
he uses as the source of different readings. 

In Scrivener’s ‘Plain Introduction,” first 
edition, 1861, as in the preface to his Greek 
Testament, he likewise gives 1555 as the date 
of Reza’s first edition. The same date is given 
in the introduction (p. xxviii) to Schaff’s edi- 
tion of the treatises on English Bible Revision 
by Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Trench, published 
by Harpers, in 1873. Beza’s Latin Testament 
of 1556—57 was counted by himself as his 
editio prima, as Scrivener and Schaff well 
knew and mention accordingly. 

But in a note to Schaff’s introduction, by Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, written Sept. 23d, 1872, it is some- 
what startling to read: ‘‘ It is necessary to ob- 
eerve that the collation of Beza’s edition of 1565, 
given in his ‘* Introduction” (pp. 304—311) and 
in his Greek Testament, is not to be trusted. 
It agrees neither with the octavo nor the folio 
edition published by Beza in 1565. It is im- 
possible that he should have used the text of 
either of these editions in making the collation 
he has given. He has mistaken a copy of some 
other edition (perhaps wanting the title-page, 
or with a false title-page supplied) for the real 
Beza of 1565. The readings ascribed, in his 
“Introduction,” to Beza, in 1565, differ from 
Beza’s folio edition of that year in 111 places 
but in only about 15 places from his octavo 
editions of 1580 and 1590. They do not agree 
80 well with the edition of 1567. That of 1604 
I have not seen.”’ 

Now appears the second edition of Scrive- 
ner’s ‘ Plain Introduction,” in 1874; and here 
(p. 390) we find 1559 given as the date of 
Beza’s first edition. He has evidently made a 
discovery new to Dr. Schaff, and pemhaps to 
Dr. Abbot ; but hear what he says in a foot- 
note: 

“Professor Abbot (Schaff’s ‘ Revision of the 
English Version,’ p. xxix) will please to ac- 
cept my acknowledgment of error in having 
regarded the edition of 1565 as Beza’s first, 
and reckoning one of 1576 (other than that of 
Henry Stephens .. . ) as his second. 
Observing that there must be something wrong 
abont the matter, both from the statement of 
Welstein (‘N. T., Proleg.,’ Vol. I, p. 146) and 
from the variations between the readings actu- 
allv cited by critics as those of Beza’s first 
edition, I have been for years vainly trving to 
find the hook of 1576 in publie libraries 
and sale catalogues. Professor Abbot 
should also know that the book which was 
usedin preparing the Cambridge Greek Test- 
ament ‘1869) bore on its title-page the date 
of 1565, the place of publication being Lon- 
don.” 

Taking this note, together with the date 
given in the text, asthat of Beza’s first (1559), 
{t is not very easy to see just how full an ac- 
knowledgement of error Dr. Scrivener makes. 
It is necessary to hunt up this edition of 1559, 
of which Dr. Scrivener makes no further men- 
tion or explanation. 

In Reuss’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Novi Testanenti Greei”” 
(Brunswick, 1872), on p. 72, we find an “editio 
Parbirii,”’ which tad been issued with three 
different title-pages, and had been consid- 
ered by previous biographers as_ three 
separate editions, though their text was 
printed from the same type. The first 
bears the note of imprint on its title-page as 
at Basle, published by Nic. Barbirins and 
Thom. Courteau, 1559; the second the same, 
except the date, 1560; andthe third at Zurich, 
date 1559, but no publisher’s name given. 
This edition contains Beza’s Latin version, 
with notes, and, as Reuss remarks, for that 
reason is reckoned by some as the first edition 
Inthe series of the Beza texts. Reuss also 
@ays (he writes in Latin, which need not be 
quoted in the original): ‘‘ But this certainly 
eannot be the case when one regards the 
Greek text alone, which here is quite foreign 
to Beza’s, and annexed to the version by the 
Printer, as his own enterprise. But as respects 
the origin of this [Greek] text, I was long in 
doubt. I could not help agreeing with the 
learned men who recognize in ita text not 
Stephanie ; but on what authority the publish- 
er changed it is not so easy to say.”’ Reuss 
then givesa partial list of variations from the 
Stephanie text, which appear to come from 
the editions of Brylinger (1553 and 1556) ; and 
Mentions that three other readings come, be- 








yond doubt, from Beza’s own [Latin] text or 
notes. One other reading (Rev. i, 9) is iden- 
tical with that which Erasmus made [in his 
first edition] to fill a gap in his manuscript. 
Now, whether Beza could ever have edited a 
New Testament at Basle or Zurich in 1559; or 
whether he would have ventured to put forth 
atext which differed from his Latin version, 
to say nothing of reverting from manuscript 
authority to Erasmus’s invention, are ques- 
tions which seem necessary to be answered in 
the affirmative in order to justify our calling 
this ‘‘ editio Barbirii’’ the first edition of Beza. 
Unless we are able to go still deeper into the 
matter, the mystery which Dr. Scrivener left 
in his text is only deepened by investigation, 
and the exact nature of the error which he 
acknowledges in his note is obscurer than 


Fine Arts, 


PROFESSOR OVERBECK hes lately published a 
study of the figures on the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, representing the birth of 
Minerva (Athena). The three figures at one 
of the ends of the pediment he thinks may, 
after all, as used to be supposed, represent 
the three Fates. Their presence is explained, 
he says, by a marble relief, now in Madrid, 
which shows that the Fates were conceived, 
by an ancient artist, to have been present at 
the birth of Minerva. The so-called ‘‘Theseus,”’ 
at the other extremity of the pediment, 
he thinks was rather Bacchus (Dionysos), 
which seems almost certain, as the figure has 
both drapery and a panther’s skin. 





....M. Bourgault Ducoudray, professor of 
musical history inthe National Conservatory 
at Paris, has lately published a volume of 
‘“‘The Popular Melodies of Greece and the 
Orient,” which is of uncommon interest, as af- 
fording illustrations of the older style of songs, 
sacred and secular, that prevailed in the East 
before the modern European major and minor 
scales became predominant in the West. To 
Western ears much of the musi¢ sounds very 
8 range, and often, says The Ailantic Monthly, 
distinctly terrible and unmusical at first. 
There are thirty songs in the volume. 


....The use of aniline and other fugitive 
colors by painters has led to the formation of 
a society iu England, now become an incor- 
porated company, whose object is to provide 
artists with materials that can be depended on 
to be the best and most permanent attainable. 
It would be well if purchasers should insist on 
the use of durable colors. When we hear an 
eminent painter declaring that he does not 
care how soon his pictures fade, it is time that 
patrons took the matterin hand. They might 
demand a guaranty of durability for a certain 
number of years. 


...-Holman Hunt’s picture of the “ Flight 
into Egypt,’? on which he has been engaged 
for four years, will occupy him for six months 
longer. He is not governed much by tradition 
in his treatment. For his model of Mary he 
took 2 lovely Jewish maiden near Jerusalem. 
The donkey is painted from one said to be of 
the purest breed, whose genealogy goes back 
fortwo centuries. One original feature will 
be a procession of infant spirits, representing 
the murdered Innocents. 


.... We are more fortunate than the English 
in the matter of our obelisk. The obelisk now 
being set up, with suitable surroundings, in 
England cost nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to get it to England, due chiefly to its be- 
ing lost and the salvage that had to be paid 
to the vessel that rescued it and the lawsuit 
that followed. [tis set up with sphinxes, as 
other accessories of modern manufacture. 


...-The Municipal Council of Paris has 
voted #50,000 to execute in bronze Jules 
Dolou’s noble monument of the Republic, of 
which several illustrations were given in I’ Art 
last year. It is said that “since Carpeaux 
the French School has produced no work in 
sculpture of equal -value.” 


.-..-The great prizes given annually to the 
students of the Paris Art Schools are very 
eagerly competed for. This year the Grand 
Priz de Rome goes to H. L. Doucet, the second 
to G. Truffant, and the third to L. N. Royer. 


...-The Louvre has just acquired a fine 
fresco by Fra Angelico, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, representing Christ on the Cross, sur- 
rounded by the Virgin and two saints. It has 
been placed on the great staircase. 


....The Metropolitan Museum of this city 
receives no state or Government aid, except 
$6,500 from the Department of Public Parks, 
of the city. , 


...-The largest sales of pictures made last 
year at any provincial exhibition. in England 
was $45,798, at Liverpool. 


-+..The literary works of the painter, 
Leonardo da Vinci are to be published. 
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In an article in the American Naturalist en- 
titled ‘‘ English Birds compared with Ameri- 
can,”’ by Mr. H. D. Minot, after a residence of 
over four summer months in England, claims 
that birds are less abundant in England than 
with us, meaning, probably the New England 
States; but that, on the other hand, their com- 
panionship is more readily obtained abroad, 
and the naturalist need not seek for birds so 
often as he must in the United States, ‘for 
the respect and consideration shown them 
there gives some of them, at times, almost a 
social ease with man,’’ while the English 
public at large are more reasonable in their 
instincts and customs than the free and 
thoughtless American, ‘‘who must fire his 
gun whenever he gets a chance, regardless of 
all true interests concerned. Wild pigeons, 
though heavier than ours, have a more than‘ 
correspondingly slower flight; and it is curious 
to observe how heavy the English atmosphere 
seems to British birds and how general it 
makes this difference in speed. The English 
snipe seemed less quick and dashing than his 
American cousin, as is the grouse. While 
English birds are inferior to those of New 
England in variety, so they are, on the whole, 
in coloring and in song. Among English song- 
birds none correspond to our hermit-thrueh, 
house-wren, water-warbler, solitary vireo, 
song sparrow, or rose-breasted grosbeak. ‘‘ To 
all her [England’s] song-birds (that I have 
heard), on the contrary, except two or three, 
we have singers corresponding; and to all 
absolutely, I may say without prejudice, equals 
or superiors, as well asl can judge.’’ Mr. 
Minot estimated that the nightingale has a 
voice of most wonderful compass, and is the 
greatest of all bird vocalists, ‘‘but with a less 
individual and exquisite genius than our wood 
thrush.”’ The flight of the skylark is, indeed, 
astonishing, though exaggerated by report. He 
saw them rise not over half a mile, and all his 
poetry and the secret of his charm {is in his 
flight.”” An exquisite songster is the wood- 
lark, while the note of the song-thrush is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing. Robin-red-breast is charm- 
ing both in himself and because of his resem- 
blance to our blue-bird in voice, besides suggest- 
ing the meadow-lark. Astothe English sparrow, 
be was delighted almost on his first day among 
English birds to meet a genuine old English- 
woman who assured him that the year before 
she was ‘nigh h’eat h’out of ’ouse and ’ome 
by them sparrows.” 





....-The problem as to the difference betweon 
the sexes of the eel fs still engaging the atten- 
tion of naturalists. A Dutch observer, 8. T. 
Cattie, of Arnheim, says that it is not to be 
wondered at that male eels are so seldom found, 
since the young eel finds its way into deep 
water when in six to eight weeks the repro- 
ductive organs develop. The eggs are then 
lafd, and the old eels of both sexes die after 
the spawning season. Hence, it is extremely 
difficult to find the spermatic particles in the 
testes of the males. Cattie’s researches onthe 
histology of the male organs confirms those of 
Syrski, in Italy, and Freud, in Germany, and of 
Packard and Kingsley, inthis country. Cattie 
also in part confirms Jacoby’s discovery of the 
external differences of the male and female 
eel. There are differences in the head, which 
is broader in the females, being narrower and 
more pointed in the males. All the females, 
moreover, have a higher, broader dorsal fin 
than the males, though there are no permanent 
differencesin color. A good deal of interest 


in the subject was manifested at the recent 
International Fishery Exhibition, held at Ger- 
many, and President Von Behr. of the German 
Fischeret Verein, gave Mr. Fred. Mather seven 
live male eels, to transmit to Professor Baird; 
but they died before reaching Southampton, 
and spoiled, unfortunately, so that they were 
not preserved. It stills remains, therefore, to 
find the active motile fertilizing cells of the 
males before the oy of sex can be finally 
set at rest and all doubt as tothe matter be 
dispelled. 


----Plants have been divided of late years 
into those which have gelatinous pollen, and 
will not easily blow way, and those with pul- 
verulent pollen, which may be carried from 
flower to ftower by the wind. In relation to 
theories of cross-fertilization the former have 
been called entomophilous, insect-lovers—that 
is, flowers requiring insect aid; the other, 
anemophilous, or wind-loving fertilizers. Pol- 
len-gathering insects, however, make little of 
these botanical distinctions; but gather their 
crop from the insect-lovers and wind-lovers 
alike. In arecent number of The American 
Naturalist, Mr. Wm. Trelease shows how the 
common “skunk cabbage” (Lymph-corpus 
Setidus), an anemophilous flower, is often freely 
visited by insects in warm days during early 
spring, and how these visits may often result in 
the cross-fertilization. There is another interest- 
ing fact connected with this flower not noticed 
by Mr. Trelease—namely, that honeyed secre- 
tions are often exuded from the base of each 
ovarium. This is a very unusual circumstance 
in flowers usually classed in the anemophilous 
group. The sweet secretions may have at- 
oetlens for some insects, as well as the pol- 
len for others. 





P evsowrlities, 


Ex-Governor and ex-United States Sen. 
ator William Bigler, who died recently, at 
Clearfield, Pa., was one of Pennsylvania’s lead- 
ing Democrats, After finishing his studies 
in the common schools of his district, he en- 
tered a printing-office and for many years 
subsequently was connected with the press. 
He had been a member of the state senate and 
for three terms its presiding officer, governor 
of the state, and its United States senator for 
afull term. He had been a member of every 
Democratic National Convention, except the 
last one, since 1852, and was temporary chair- 
man of the Convention of 1864. 





.-.-Abdurrahman, the new Ameer, is de- 
scribed by a correspondent at Cabul as 
possessing undoubted abilities, both military 
and political. His birth and claims are 
incontestable, his courage and manliness 
admitted by all, and his long absence from 
Afghanistan removes him out of the sphere of 
personal jealousies and family hatreds and 
offers him a fair chance of being regarded by 
all classes of his future subjects on his own 
merits and according as he may rule with 
justice and mercy or the reverse. 


.... Dudley Field, only son of David Dudley 
Field, who died at Stockbridge, Mass., on the 
10th inst., was a graduate of Williams College 
and a practicing lawyer in this city for the last 
twenty-flve years, in partnership with his 
father. He was well thought of by the legal 
profession, and, though not as able a lawyer as 
his father, ranked among the foremost of its 
members. He has been associated of late 
years with his father in nearly every case of 
prominence with which the latter has been 
connected. ~ 


....Owen Brown, the son of John Brown 
lives on Gibraltar, the Lake Erie island home 
of Jay Cooke. He is described as tall and 
stoop-shouldered, with a sandy beard, in which 
lay a few streaks of white, blue eyes, a pleas- 
ant voice, and an air of gentleness. One could 
hardly imagine that he had played a part in 
such troubled scenes in Kansas and the South. 
He is a bachelor and likes the lonely life he 
leads. 

....Sarah Winnemucca, Princess of the Pi- 
ute Indians, has been provided with a comfort- 
able little house in Oregon, with a yearly pen- 
sion of $600, as a reward for her services dur- 
ing the last Bannock War. She is an intelli- 
gent, comely maiden, and has been of great 
service to the Government for many years, 
both in Nevada and the adjoining states, dur- 
ing Indian troubles. 


.... Secretary Schurz is making an extensive 
tour among the Indian agencies, and expects 
to effect many new arrangements with the 
Indians, among them the surrender of the 
Crows of a part of their reservation containing 
mines and the location of Sitting Bull’s 
followers who have crossed the line. 


...-The mother of Taine, the eminent French 
essayist and critic, is dead, at the age of 79 
years. She was venerated by her son, who 
never failed to visit her daily, when she was 
in Paris. He also spent his evenings with her, 
when he had no social or literary engagement. 


....The statue of Leopold I, the late King 
of the Belgians, was unveiled at Brussels 
recently, on the occasion of the forty-ninth 
anniversary of his accession. The king and 
queen, the whole of the royal family, the 
court, and all the state officials were present. 


....dudge Sedgwick has been chosen chief 
judge of the Supreme Court of the City of 
New York, in the place of Judge Curtis, who 
died recently. He is about fifty years of age, 
a Republican in politics, and very much re- 
spected by the legal profession. 


....denny Lind, the great singer, is described 
as having still the same soft blue eyes, and as 
showing but a few threads of silver in the 
abundant brown hair, yet worn turned under, 
as she used to wear it. 


....Jdustice Miller, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, itis said, rests himself by read- 
ing novels. He was thirty years old before he 
began to study law. Previously he was a phy- 
sician, 

....Lord Cowper, the present Viceroy of 
Ireland, by the death of the Dowager Lady 
Cowper, becomes one of the wealthiest men 
of England. 

....Mr, Alexander 8. Deane, who was for 
some time engaged in connection with Mr. 
Stanley’s expedition in South Africa, is dead. 


...-1t is reported that Minister A. D. White 
will soon resign the presidency of Cornell Unt- 
versity. 

...-Prince Napoleon, with his sons, is tray. 
eling along the Loire through Brittany. 

..--The Princess Louise is said to dislike 
Canada exceedingly. 
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The Sunday school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 29th. 





ABRAHAM'S INTERCESSION.—Gen. xvitt, 
16—383. 


Notes.—“ The men.”—Of whom one was 
recognized by Abraham as the Lord, the other 
two being angels. ** From thence.’’— From 
Abraham's tent under the oak of Mamre in 
Hebron. ‘* Toward Sodom.”’—A city then 
near the northeast (though rome say southern) 
shore of the Dead Sea, —————“ Went with them.” 
Asan act of courtesy, to accompany stran- 
gers. “The Lord srid.’—To himeelf, in 
thonght. “7 know him."—The sense Is 
rather, I have selected him, that he may com- 
mand all his posterity after him to worship the 
Lord. “* The ery of Sodom,”’—The demand 
of justice that they be punished.———“ 7 will 
go down now and sce."’—This is merely a human 
way of speaking, as God knew well enough: 
but refers to the tests to be applied.— 
The men.""—The two anrcels with the Lord. 
“ Wilt thou also destroy.”’—In expostula- 
tion against God's declared purpose.—— 
“ Judge of all the earth.” 
reason, that if God 
righteous and the wicked, he must not dis 
regard the distinction between them in this 
ease. “7 have teken unon me.” 
nizing the audacity of his attempt to plead 
against the Lord’s expressed will. ———** Dust 
and ashes.""—Made of dust, returning to ashes, 
“7 will not destroy it for fen'’s sale.’ 
—* Went his way.’— 




















Abraham meant to 
jud res between the 





teror- 


There 
was really only one.— 
Not tc Sodom, for only the two men went to 
Lot.—- ’ 
Under the oak at Hebron, to watch thea result 
of his intercession. 
Inatruction.—The virtue o 
beautifully illustrated in the st 
It is beautiful to give of one’s home-comforta, 


“Abraham returved to his place.’ 


f hospitality fs 


rv of Abraham 


and care to entertain stranevers or friends 

God has asympathy of fellowship with the 
good. He is represented here as willing to 
talk with them: to confide inthem 
he is willing to listen to their pravers 

Family discipline fs a duty upon parente 
It is not enough that they tell their children 
what is right and advise them to doit: but 
they must command them and compel them, so 
asrastheycan. A child should be diligently 
taught by hie parents, and not left to the 
teaching of the Sunday-school only. He should 
be required, whether he will or not, to read the 
Bible, to goto Sunday-schoo! and church, to 
attend family pravers, to tell the truth, to do 


Certainly, 


* what is honest and richt 


_A child that is so taneht, ecommonded, if 
lovingly and tender|y, is a!moet sure to live the 
right way. When euch children grow up, *‘ they 
will keep the way of the Lord to do justice 
and judgment.” 

Nations are apt to preserve the ideas of thetr 
founders. 
a great way back. 
noble founders than our Pilgrim Fathera. 
They were the pick of the world in their noble- 
ness and their religions spirit. It will be 
greatly to our discredit if we do not follow 
them. 

God never destrovs people without testing 
them. Nations are tested. People are tested 
in various positions. The man who falls fails 
when tested. He hasan opportunity to do an 
honest act, perhaps; but he steals, and is pun- 
ished. 

Prayer must be humble. 
to do anything must ask eubmissively, know- 
ing God’s great wisdom and ready to yield. 
We are all ignorant 
We are but dust and ashes. To claim 
any sort of rights with God would be 
terrible arrogance. That is what the Pharisee 
did when he said: ‘‘I fast twice in a week.”’ 

And yet prayer, while it must be humble, 
may be bold. Such was Abraham’s supplica- 
tion. He felt that he was doing a very daring 
action in thus arguing against the Lord’s ex- 
pressed will. But God answered him in such 
away as to encourage him. 
boldly unto the mercy seat.”’ 

Abraham was right in supposing that God 
would make a difference between the righteous 
and the wicked. He does even in this world. 
In the case of wicked Sodom, he spared Lot 
Good men generally succeed better in the world 
than bad men. 

Perhaps if Abraham had continued his sup- 
plication Sodom micht have been spared. We 
cannot tell. Great things depend on prayer. 

Abraham, though himself a good man, was 
anxious for the safety of the bad. It is not 
the bad, but the good, that have most sympathy 
for the bad and are willing to do most for 
them. It is not the bad, but the good, nowa- 
days that provide hospitals, that give food, 
that send missionaries, and spend money 


National pecnuiiarities can be traced 
No nation ever had more 


One who asks God 


God only is wise, 


We may “ come 


freely, pot for the unfortunate alone, but for 
the positively vicious. Even Jesus, we are 
told, came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. 
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School and College. 


Dr. Rorrxer, school superintendent of Vir- 
ginia, in an argument that the General Govern- 
ment should aid the public schools of the 
South, says: 


“IT know not what is true of Northern and 
Western States; but lean say for my state, and 
for most of the Southern states, we are not 
able to educate our people in any tolerable 
sense. We are too poortodoit. A few years ago 
I showed this conciusively by statistics. . . . 
There has not been much increase in financial 
ability in these states since that time—no in- 
crease on an average in my own state, so far 
asI can judge; and every well-informed man 
knows that, whatever be the wants of a state, 
her power of taxation has a limit beyond which 
it must not go. By which is meant, not simply 
that there is a point beyond which the people 
will not go: but a point bevond which they 
ought not to go. It is, I think, a settled prin- 
ciple that taxstion must keep within the aver- 
ave annual profits of the taxpayers. When it 
begins to eat into the capital of the country, 
it is like consumption of the lungs in the hu- 
man constitution. Decline sets in from that 
point. And there is no form of obligation 
which imposes upon a state the act of felo de 
se. I fear that in a number of Southern states 
the extreme limit of taxation has been reached. 
Although the ratio of taxes to the amount of 
property is less than in some prosperous states, 
the ratio of taxes to annual profits is exceed- 
ingly large. A low rate of taxation ona 
people not improving {s more oppressive than 
a hich rate on a prosperous people.”’ 


If this is the case as to Virginia and other 
Southern States, then the reports of remark- 
able increase of population in these states 
needs careful consideration. A state increas- 
ing rapidly in population is certainly increas- 
ing rapidly in wealth. 


....In The Catholie Presbyterian President 
MeCosh savs: 

“The excessive multiplication of colleges in 

the United States has become an intolerable 
evil. There are in all 400 of them (including 
those for females), with the power of granting 
decrees, The feeble institutions among them, 
like drowning men, drag down each other toa 
lower level.” 
We are not auite certain that the evil exists, 
exceptin the matterof cheapening degrees, and 
here the evilis not intolerable. Weare inthe 
habit of looking upon each institution as a 
blessing, even though it might be better called 
a high school. The requirements for admission 
to our best colleges are higher than in most 
European colleges and inferior only to those 
of the German untversities. 


The Mount Union College, near Alli- 
ance, 0., has lately secured two new profess- 
William Small, A. M., in natural 
acienee, and Mr. H. V. Merrick in modern lan- 
guages. The institution is under Methodist 
direction and O. N. Hartshorn, LL.D., is 
president. There were 645 students last year, 
and the terms are arranged fora long winter 
vacation, to accommodate teachers Large 
subscriptions are now being made for the ben- 
efit of the College. 


ors: Mr 


..Max Maretzek has accepted a professor- 
ship of operatic singing in the Cincinnati Col- 
levce of Music He has had great experience 
in bringing out singers, and he says there is 
an immense amount of native talent, which 
only needed the right kind of musical training 
to produce American singers equal, if not 
superior, to any in the world. There is no 
need to go abroad to attain such training, 
when facilities are afforded such as are planned 
at Cincinnati. 


‘ined Among the graduates of Abbott 
Academy, Andover, Mass., who have won dis- 
tinction in letters are Elizabeth Stuart; Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, her daughter; “ Madeline 
Leslie’’; Miss Fletcher, the author of ‘‘Kismet”’ 
and ‘‘ Mirage’; and “ Octave Thanet.”’ 


....The trustees of Buchtel College (Uni- 
versalist), Akron, O., have elected as president 
D. Orello Cone, D.D., long connected with the 
theological department of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The Ohio Universalists are greatly 
delighted with the election. 


....At the International Educational Con 
gress, to be held in Brussels, Belgium, next 
August, the admission of women to the state 
universities is to be one of the preminent 
questions. The Belgian minister of public 
instruction will preside. 


....It has been decided that, under the will 
of the late Daniel Fish, Esq., of Lansingburg, 
N. Y., the Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity can receive but five thousand dollars. 


...-It is only since 1856 that Nonconformists 
could take degrees at the English universities, 
and only since 1871 that they have been eligi- 
ble to fellowships. 


....One-third of the students that entered 
Princeton last year were Episcopalians ; and 
the®e are some Catholics and Jews. 


...-Heidelberg College rejoices in a bequest 
of $3,000 left for its library. 
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PATERFAMILIAS asks his daughter, apropos 
of an aspirant to her hand: “ By the way, is he 
well-educated?’ ‘‘Well-educated? I should 
say so—at times |”’ 


---.The world is always interested to know 
the last words of a man. It doesn’t care so 
much about those of a woman. She has had 
her last word all through life. 


..--A shoemaker was arrested for bigamy 
and brought before a magistrate. ‘“‘ Which 
wife,’’ asked a bystander, ‘‘ will he be obliged 
to take?” Smith, always ready at a joke, re- 
plied: “* He is a cobbler, and, of course, must 
stick to his last.’’ 


«eee The fair daughters of this land! May 
they add virtue to beauty, subtract envy from 
friendship, multiply amiable accomplishments 
by sweetness of temper, divide time by so- 
clability and economy, and reduce scandal to 
its lowest denomination. 


.... When Dr. Hand Lawyer A were walking 
arm in arm, a wag said toa friend: ‘‘ These 
two are just equal to one highwayman.”’ 
“Why?” asked his friend. ‘* Because,’’ re- 
joined the wag, ‘‘ it is a lawyer and a doctor— 
your money or your life !”’ 


.... Waiter: ‘Do you wish to be called in 
the morning, sir?’ Guest; ‘Yea, sir.’ 
Waiter: When will you be called, sir?’ Guest: 
‘* That depends how I feelin the morning. I 
am very tired now. I’llring for you when I 
shall desire to be called."’ 


..«eTwo boarding-house keepers are com- 
paring notes. ‘‘It pears to me, Mrs. Miggles, 
that your chicken-salad is never found out— 
leastways, I never hear none of the boarders 
complain.” ‘* You see,’ explained Mrs. Mig- 
gles, ‘‘I allus chops up a few feathers with the 
veal.”’ 


..--THE Latest GusH.—(Conversation on 
Piazza, West End Hotel, Long Branch.)— Fashion- 
able Young Man (to another young map, not 
fashionable): ‘“‘Is this chair taken?’ Ordin- 
ary Young Man: “‘No. You can have it.”’ F. 
Y. M.: “Thank you, awfully.” 0. Y. M.: 
“Your dreadfully welcome.”’ 


..-.The peril of employing highly educated 
young men as clerks was again illustrated yes- 
terday. A woman stopped at a grocer’s on an 
up-town avenue, and asked: ‘Is them lettuce 
fresh?’ ‘‘ You mean that lettuce,” suggested 
the clerk, ‘“‘and it is fresh.” “Then you’d 
better eat it!’ she snapped, as she walked on. 


.. She passed down street with a stately tread ; 
She nodded, and smiled, and laughed ; 
While her bonnet clung onto the back of 
her head 
And sailed along merrily aft. 
She looked as though she had left the door 
Unable her bonnet to find, 
And it had rushed out, as she passed on 
before, 
And was hurrying on behind. 


..+-'*The difference,” said Augustus Mill- 
whiffies, ssuntering into the lidrary, the other 
day—‘‘the difference between the works of 
Captain Maryatt and the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is, 1 presume, that the former 
are by a tar and the later bi-tu-men.”’ Be- 
fore he could cackle, he was seized by the 
nape of the neck and thrust out of the build- 
ing by an enraged professor, who said to him, 
as he struck the ground: ‘‘Do you know why 
you are like Noah’s ark?” ‘‘No,’’ said the 
bewildered Augustus. ‘‘ Well, it’s because 
you’re pitched without,” said the professor, as 
he shat the door, 


...-A certain member of Parliament who 
owned extensive estates was spending afew 
days at the residence of a noble family. There 
were several interesting and accomplished 
young ladies in the family, to whom the hospi- 
table member showed every attention. Just 
as he was about to take leave, the nobleman’s 
wife proceeded to consult him upon a matter 
which, she alleged, was causing her no little 
distress. ‘‘It is reported,” said the countess, 
“that you are to marry my daughter Lucy; 
and what shall wedo? What shall we say 
about it?’ ‘‘Oh!’’ responded the considerate 
M. P., “‘ just say she refused me.”’ 


...-Oh! wanderer from the shore of Delaware, 
You to our gaze appear divinely fair, 
Gentle and harmless as a dove ; and yet 
You are by nature as a fair coquette. 

Like her, your heart’s of stone; like her 
again, 

You wear a blush so beautiful that men 

Regard it as a mark of innocence, 

And are led on to suffering intense. 

When nextI would delight a cold coquette 

With words that seem to sing her praises 
yet, 

But put my honest sentiments in speech, 

I’m quite resolved I'll tell her she’s a peach. 
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BAPTIST. 

BARRETT, L. G., South Abington, Mass., ae- 
cepts call to Concord, N. H. 

Saeowe, B. W., Middletown, Conn., re- 
signs. 

BATES, W. E., Fort Dodge, Iowa, resigns. 

BENT, J. M., Covington, Ky., resigns. 

BLAND, F. D., D.D., Waltham, Mass., accepts 
call to La Porte, Ind. 

BOONE, Wirton R., of Newtcn Theological 
Institution, ord. at Halifax, N. 8. 

BRAISLIN, Epwarp, Mount Holly, N. J., 
called to Meriden, Conn. 

BRONSON, E. H., settles at Westfield, N. J. 

BURNELL, C. K., settles at Hermitage, N. Y. 


DAVIS, G. W., Orange, accepts call to Chico- 
pee, Mass. 


DENNIS, Wir11aM C., Twelfth ch., Boston, 


Mass., resigns and removes to Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


EAGER, J. H., has been’ appointed by the 
Sonth Foreign Mission Board as an assist- 
ant to Dr. G. B. Taylor, missionary to 
Rome, Italy. 

EMERY, W. 8., Natick, supplies at East Provi- 
dence, I. 

JACOB, Joun C., ord. at Hammontown, N. J. 

LANGRIDGE, R. J., Kewanee, Il., removes 
to a pastorate at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

LAWRENCE, B. F., Groton, Mass., resigns. 

LEARY, 8. B., ord. at Meridian, N. Y. 

LODGE, J. L., D.D., Newark, N. J., resigns. 

PIERCE, Cnarvrs C., ord. at Jacksonville, Ill. 

SCOTT, Ernest L., South Hampton, N. H., 
accepts call to Osterville, Mass. 

WESTON, C. F., Limerick, Me., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADRIANCE. 8. W., Highland, N. Y., accepts 
eall to Deering, Me. 

BLADES, Joun T., invited to South church, 
Campello, Mass., one year. 


COCHRAN, W., Oshkosh, called to Raymond 
and Franksville, Wis. 


DOUGLASS, T. H., accepts call to Harwinton, 
Conn. 


EBBS, Epwarp, called to Unionville, Ontario. 
Eat SOe, L. H., Bradford. called to Pittsford, 
t. 


FISHER, W. B., Eureka, invited to Spring 
Hill, Kansas, for one year. 


GLIDDEN, N. D., Imlay City, accepts call to 
Oxford, Mich. 


HALCOMBE, G. T., Fydesville, Cal., resigns. 


HUMPHREYS, G. F., Providence, R. I., re 
signs pastorate Elmwood ch. 


LOWELL, J. N., Milton, N. H., dismissed. 


MOODY, Cavin B., ord. at Center Harbor, 
Mich. 


PELTON, G. A., Glyndon, Minn., resigns. 
PORTER, Harvey, Pror., ord. at Westfield, 
ass. 


PRATT, Dwicnt M., Hartford Sem., called to 
Higganum, Conn. 


RODGERS, Lrvr. Claremont, N. H., declines 
call to Franklin, Mass. 


SAVAGE. Roturn A., Yale Sem., supplies at 
Branford, Conn. 


SEVERANCE, M. L., Orwell, Vt., resigns.’ 
STIMSON, Henry A., Minneapolis, Minn., 


szeente call to Union church, Worcester, 

SJLASS, 

UPTON, A. G., Wayne, Mich., accepts call to 
Wakeman, O. 

UPTON, J. S., ord. at Bridgewater, N. Y., 
July 27th. 

WALTERS, T. W., ord. at Crary’s Mills, N.Y. 

LUTHERAN. 

BOWMAN, W. &., D.D., Charleston, 8. c., 
called to Savannah, Ga. 

FARIS, W. H., Cicero, Ind., resigns. 

eee, C. A., accepts call to Hillsboro, 

ll. 


CoA. A.R., accepts call to New Berlin, 
enn. 


ma. Henry, accepts call to Brier Hill, 


WEIBEL, G. F., White Haven, Penn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANNIN, J. A., accepts call to Rolla, Mo. 
asl, W. H., Adams, accepts call to Clyde, 


CONDICT, WatTeR, inst. at Red Wing, Minn- 

DEAN, WIL.14M, Tucson, Arizona, is dead. 

EDWARDS, Jesse C., died at Morristown, N. 
J., recently. 

GLOVER, L. M., D.D., died at Jacksonville, 
Nl., aged 61. 

HOISINGTON, H. R., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

HOWARD, S. K., called to Mansfield, O. 

— WILLIAM, died, Aug. 3d, at Loudon- 
ville, 

ILLSLEY, W. H., Hopkins, Mo., called to 
Carlyle, Il. 

MacGONIGLE, Joun N., accepts call to Oil 
City, Penn. 

MITCHELL, Artuur, Chicago, IIl., accepts 
call to First ch., Cleveland, O. 

—- 8.8., accepts call to Cleveland, 

10, 


PARRY, Tuomas, called to Terre Haute, Ind. 
RODNEY, C. H., called to Plains, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ASHLEY, Wm. B., D.D., Kenosha, Wis., re- 
signs. 

BARKER, Wr1u14M M., Troy, N. Y., becomes 
ass’t minister in Washington, D. C. 

NORTON, Frank L., Troy, N. Y., accepts call 
to Washington, D.C. 





TAYLOR, J. P., Camden, N, J., resigns, 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
sor further notice. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY.* 





Dr. H. M. Dexter has been known for 
along time as a very careful student of 
Congregational history and an authority 
on Congregational polity. The present 
volume affords proof enough that he has 
not been ranked too high. It is the most 
able and important work upon the subject 
that has ever appeared in this country, and 
in thoroughness of research, though not in 
symmetry of plan, is superior to any work 
on the subject that has appeared in En- 
gland. It does not, however, claim to be a 
history of Congregationalism. That is a 
task which we hope Dr. Dexter will take 
up, unless his special studies shall call him 
to a larger task, that of giving us an eccle- 
siastical history of England and America 
from therise of Dissent. In this volume he 
takes a number of special problems in Con- 
gregational history, and, by the use of his 
studies in England and Holland, throws 
upon them anew and clear light. In the 
concluding lectures he passes from history 
to do the work of a teacher speaking to pu- 
pils, and warns or vaticinates as he looks 
upon the dangers which beset his beloved 
denomination. The last three hundred 
pages are devoted toa bibliography of Con- 
gregationalism, for which we can only ex- 
press unbounded admiratior. It contains 
7,250 names of publications, dating from 
1546 to 1879, with titles exactly given and 
frequent valuable bibliographical notes. 
This is a very tedious and very thankless 
and pecuniarily very unprofitable kind of 
labor. But it provides the material for his- 
tory, and is invaluable for future writers, 
especially when, as in this case, references 
are made to the libraries in which each 
book may be found. Weare surprised to 
find how large a proportion of the most im- 
portant older hooks (on the earlier pages aS 
many as nine-tenths) are in the author’s 
private library; a larger proportion than 
could be found in the British Museum. 

The points to which Dr. Dexter has 
given special research in these lectures in- 
clude, among others, the condition to 
which Romanism had reduced England; 
the character of Robert Browne; the au- 
thorship and character of the Mar-prelate 
pamphlets; the Barrowist colony at Amster- 
dam; the secession of John Smyth; the 
“Farewell Address” of John Robinson; 
and the rise and fall of Barrowism in New 
England. All these topics are treated with 
a wealth of research which no one else has 
attempted, and which makes it very diffi- 
cult for any one else to criticise on the 
basis of the original documents of history. 
There has evidently been all through the 
work a careful endeavor to be candid, as 
well as thorough, and the conclusions 
reached will almost compel assent. 

Our own chief criticisms of the volume 
touch his treatment of points that are con- 
troverted within the denomination as to 
what Congregationalism is. There are two 
schools of thought within the body, with 
Dr. Dexter as, perhaps, the champion of 
the one and Dr. Bacon as the champion of 
the other. Dr. Dexter is the younger man; 
represents the more sectarian and so more 
aggressive spirit; holds a position of pecu- 
liar opportunities for influence within the 
body; and, we presume, the influence of 
his school has been growing of late. To 
‘our own mind, however, Dr. Bacon’s school 
is the more biblical in its position and car- 
Ties out better the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, even according to Dr. Dexter’s 
definition of it. For a statement of the 
position of the radical wing we would refer 
to Lecture XII of Dr. Dexter’s book, and 
for an indication of that of the conserv- 
ative wipg we would refer to Dr. Bacon’s 
article in the present number of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. 


* THE CONGRAGATIONALISM OF THE Last THREE Heun- 
DRED YEARS, AS SEEN IN ITS LITERATURE: with special 
reference to certain recondite, neglected, or disputed 
passages. In twelve lectures, delivered on the South- 
worth Foundation in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., 1876—1879. With a Bibliographica’ 
Appendix. By Henry MARTIN DEXTER. 8vo, pp. 
=xxili, 716,326. Harper & Brothers, New York. $6.00. 





Dr. Dexter makes the point, hitherto un- 
suspected, that in pastor John Robinson’s 
famous ‘‘ Farewell Address” he had no 
reference to matters of belief, but of polity, 
when he said that ‘“‘the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break out of his Holy 
Word.” We acknowledge our surprise, 
and also that to our apprehension the sense 
which Dr. Dexter brings out of this address 
seems unworthy of Robinson’s noble words. 
Those words are none too familiar, and we 
will quote them from Dexter. They were 
not preserved in Robinson’s writing, and 
are first found in Edward Winslow’s “‘ Hy- 
pocrisy Unmasked,” in which, twenty-five 
years later, he defends the New England 
churches against the charge of separation 
and refusing to commune with other 
churches or to allow those that differed 
from them to reside with them. In reply, 
he gives the substance of John Robinson’s 
farewell words in defense of tolerance: 

‘We are now, ere long, to part asunder, 

and the Lord knoweth whether ever he 
[Robinson] should live to see our faces 
again; but, whether the Lord had appoint- 
ed or not, he charged us, before God and 
His blessed angels, to follow him no further 
than he followed Christ. And if God 
should reveal anything to us by any other 
instrument of His, to be as ready to receive 
it as ever we were to receive any truth by 
his ministry; for he was very confident the 
Lord nad more truth and light to break out 
of His Holy Word. He took occasion also 
miserably to bewail the state and condition 
of the Reformed Churches, who were come 
to a period [7. ¢., stop] in religion, and would 
go no further than the instruments of their 
reformation; as, for example, the Luther- 
ans, they could not be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw, for whatever part of 
God’s will He had further imparted and re- 
vealed to Calvin they will rather die than 
embrace it. And so, also, saith he, you see 
the Calvinists, they stick where he_ left 
them, a misery much to be lamented. “For, 
though they were precious shining lights in 
their times, yet God had not revealed His 
whole will to them; and were they now liv- 
ing, saith he, they would be as ready and 
willing to embrace further light asthat they 
had received. Here, also, he put us in 
mind of our Church Covenant (at least, 
that part of it) whereby we promise and 
covenant with God, and one with another, 
to receive whatsoever light and truth shall 
be made known to us from his Written 
Word; but withal expected us to take heed 
what we received for truth, and well to ex- 
amine and compare and weigh it with 
other Scriptures of truth before we re- 
ceived it. For, saith he, tt is not possible 
the Christian world should come so lately out 
of such thick anti-Christian darkness, and 
that full perfection of knowledge should break 
forth at once.” 
These golden words were followed by an 
exhortation to discountenance the title 
Brownist, and to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions to all Nonconformists. 

Now, without seeking other proof, we are 
confident that Dr. Dexter has given us 
evidence enough that his interpretations of 
these words empties them of their weight, 
and that the ordinary understanding of 
them is correct. Here notice (1) that, if 
the immediate reference were merely to 
polity, to such distinctions as those between 
Brown, Barrow, Johnson, and Ainsworth, 
and even though the new light he anticipated 
was only what John Wise was to bring, the 
principle expressed is general, and yet ap- 
plies equally to doctrine. (2.) There is no 
mention of polity; but the language refers 
more naturally to differences of belief. 
(3.) The ‘‘ Lutherans” and the ‘‘ Calvinists” 
were in the thick of their conflict at this 
time, and their differences were more doc- 
trinal than formal. The advance of Calvin 
over Luther was chiefly doctrinal. (4.) 
Robinson specially mentions the escape 
from the thick ‘‘ anti-Christian darkness,” 
and anticipates further knowledge. But 
the progress out of Romanism was notori- 
ously one of doctrine more than polity. (5.) 
Robinson was nota man who concerned 
himself wholly with questions of Church 
government. He wasa great theologian, 
and a famous disputer with the Arminian- 
ism of Leyden, and that, too, while willing 
to commune more or less with those who 
held this doctrine. He was not willing to 
separate from members of the Reformed 
Churches or of the Church of England so 
long as they held the substance of the 
faith; and he was aman of growing tol- 
erance, ‘‘ more rigid in his course, and way 
at first than toward his latter end,” says 
Winslow. Such a man ashe, in the mel- 
lowing of his last years, when speaking 
of churches that differed in creed, as well 
as polity, Lutheran, Calvinistic, Armin- 
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ian, must have included doctrine in his 
meaning when he spoke of “whatsoever 
light or truth shall be made known to us 
from his Written Word.” 

Space forbids us to call attention tomany 
things admirably said in the last more prac- 
tical chapter, which gathers up the lessons 
of the survey that has preceded. We must, 
however, comment on Dr. Dexter’s radical 
utterances on Creeds and Comprehension. 
He says (p. 701) that as in 1658 any elder 
or church “‘ renouncing important portions” 
of the Savoy Confession ‘‘in honor must 
have broken connection” with the body of 
churches whose messengers adopted it, so 
no one can ‘‘honorably claim to be, and 
remain, one of the Congregational body” 
at the present time while advocating some- 
thing less and other ‘‘ than those clauses in 
the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith, which 
affirm, in the exactest terms, that Congre- 
gationalists believe in the Godhead of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, and the ever- 
lasting punishment of those who fall under 
condemnation in the final judgment.” 
Why these two clauses are selected we do 
not know. Perhaps they are regarded by 
Dr. Dexter as the two most important; 
possibly as the two least important. On 
p. 708 7f., showing that Congregationalism 
includes a doctrine, as well as a polity, 
he indulges in a_ series of (may we 
say?) offensive characterizations of per- 
sons and drifts within Congregational- 
ism, which, if logically carried out, 
would compel Dr. Dexter to drive out of 
Congregationalism a large number of men 
as godly and useful as those that would 
remain. ‘‘Here is Brother A.,” he says, 
‘‘who has gained so much and such new 
light upon the matter of inspiration,” and 
depends on his reason to decide what to 
accept or reject, but claims to be ‘‘ a Con- 
gregationalist all the same”; ‘‘ Brother B., 
who, in the light of his higher reason, is 
able to decide that good example and the 
magnetic attraction of the sight of suffering 
benevolently borne” is the substance of the 
atonement, but is ‘‘a Congregationalist all 
the same”; Brother C., who is not sound 
on eternal punishment; Brother X., who 
knows all about aiévwc; and Brother Y., 
who loves to aid and comfort these heretics, 
and who each claim to be ‘‘a Congrega- 
tionalist all the same.” All these he de- 
scribes as doing a dishonorable thing, as 
they ‘‘seek to get their alien cuckoo’s 
eggs hatched in our Congregational nest. 
The first founders of modern Congregation- 
alism,” he continues, ‘‘ had their mightiest 
motive in the desire for a purer doctrine.” 
So we supposed; and, if so, possibly John 
Robinson had doctrine more than polity in 
mind when he spoke of the ‘‘ more light 
and truth yet to break out of his Holy 
Word.” And here we think we can quote 
Robinson further against this proposal to 
drive out, under pain of the ban of dis- 
honor, all those who seek such mild liberty 
as that to use their reason on such minor 
matters as the character and extent of 
inspiration, and the nature of the future 
existence (all believe in future punishment), 
or the philosophy of the atonement, while 
holding the cardinal and essential] doctrines 
of Christ, redemption, and eternal life and 
eternal death held by the Church before 
the Bible had been written and had been 
made a bone of contention by schismatics. 
We quote Dr. Dexter (p. 406): - 

‘“‘Asto Mr. Robinson himself, Winslow 
says he lived three years under his ministry, 
and that his teaching was always against 
separation from the Reformed Churches, 
while urging great caution in separating 
from any Church. That till Christ the Lord 
departed wholly from it [our Italics] man 
ought not to leave it, only to bear witness 
against the corruption that was in it.” 

These, too, are golden words, which we 
could make our motto. They have to do 
with doctrine, not polity merely. We un- 
derstand that the reference here was to fel- 
lowship with other bodies; but it is clear that 
Mr. Robinson was willing to receive the god- 
ly into his own body, and that he rejoiced in 
the colonization to Plymouth, because it 
would remove some barriers to fellowship 
with the Church of England. Dr. Dexter 
is willing to fellowship Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, at a distance, but not 
within hisown body. They must not come 
too close. Butwhynot? That he does not 
tell us; only they are ‘“‘ alien cuckoos” 
if they get into our nest, but ‘ Chris- 









tians and Christian churches whom 
Christ accepts” (p. 711) so long as they 
keep their distance. On this matter we 
think he has shut his eyes against some of 
the light that has broken out, and is like 
the Lutherans and Calvinists, who “ stick” 
where they were left, ‘‘a misery much to 
be lamented.” He talks about ‘‘ looseness 
of dogma.” He does better when he tells 
us that ‘‘ the real security of Congregation 
alism ” is not in its strong government (and 
we add: not in abusing Christian men as 
dishonorable who differ from our author’s 
view of the relative importance of clauses 
in the Burial Hill Declaration), but in 
‘God’s indwelling to shape it and God's 
interworking to control it.” ‘‘The real 
strength and security of Congregationalism 
has always been most developed when it 
has most humbled its human pride and 
most exalted its divine leadership”; and 
under this principle we believe, with Dr. 
Dexter, that the golden age of Congrega- 
tionalism lies not in its past, but in its 
future. 





WHILE we try to review every book as fairly 
as we can, we do not feel under any obligation 
to open our columns to replies from the author 
of a book criticised. Fairness does not require 
that. Were we to do this, we should have no 
room for legitimate reviews. We recognize the 
obligation only in case that we find that we have 
mistaken or misrepresented an author. Wedo 
not find that we have misrepresented Dr. De 
Hass, whose Recent Travels and Explorations in 
Bible Lands we reviewed lately; and, therefore, 
we do not print in full the long article he has 


sent us, but we are willing, as briefly as pos- . 


sible, to indicate the points of his complaint 
of us. He complains: 1. That we criticised 
only unimportant points. We think otherwise. 
2. He says it is unimportcnt whether the roof 
of the Temple of Ephesus ‘ was of cedar o1 
marble, or whether the columns that supported 
it were 60 feet high or only 55 feet nine inches.” 
But the point of our criticism was not that he 
had the hight wrong; but that the columns 
were not and could not be monoliths, even 
allowing them to be shorter than Dr. De Hass 
had asserted. He quotes Falknerand Howson 
to show that the roof was of cedar. But 
Wood’s excavations since then settle the 
matter, for he found the roof stones. But it 
was ‘ destroyed by fire.’’ So have been plenty 
of ‘‘fire-proof’’ buildings, with slate or metal- 
lic roofs. 3. He says: 

“Tt is a matter of still less importance who 

the first American was to explore the Hauran, 
We claim, however, that our first visit to that 
region in the spring, of 1871, was prior to that 
of Lieut. Steeres, Prof. Paine, or any other 
American of our acquaintance.”’ 
If he visited the Hauran in 1871, he should have 
said so. His book only mentions his being 
there during his consulate, from 1874, we be- 
lieve, to 1878. If itis of so little importance, 
why does he repeat his claim for Kerak (p.335), 
Macharus (p. 326), ‘‘Calirrhoe”’ [sic] (p.324), 
to which his visit was certainly in 1874? In all 
these regions he was preceded by the artist 
Rawson, years ago, and in Kerak by Lieut. 
Lynch, 4. He says: 

‘¢ We nowhere indorse the views of Dr. Por- 

ter touching the ‘Giant Cities of Bashan’; 
but show conclusively, as we think, that no 
such race of giants as he contends for ever 
existed.”’ 
We said nothing about the giants, but only 
about the absurd identifications and ridiculous 
antiquity of these cities, in which he does fol- 
low Porter. 5. He next says that when he 
spoke of the Temple of Karnak as “ erected 
when Joseph ruled the land” he meant the 
“Hall of Columns,” and that to suppose 
Joseph built this part of the temple “‘ requires 
no great stretch of fancy.” Still nothing but 
fancy. 6. Dr. De Hass says: 

“¢ Without the slightest hesilancy, the review- 
er declares that we did not see the Southern 
Cross at Syene. By referring to my diary, I 
find the following entry: ‘Jan. 7th, 18 — 
Tied our boat up last night a few miles above 
Luor. . . . About five o’clock this morn- 
ing had a fine view of the Southern Cross. The 
effect was grand, the sky being clear as the 
night favorable.’ . . . All which can be 
substantiated by more than a score of reliable 
witnesses.”’ 

Then Dr. De Hass’s diary is incorrect, and 
the case is worse than we thought. His diary 
removes the point of observation a degree and 
a half further north, and reduces the margin 
of elevation on a tangential horizon from 
three and a half to two degrees. On such an 
horizon an astronomical observation of the 
brightest star, Alpha Crucis, would have been 
impossible under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and the southern hills would have 
reduced or obliterated this margin of two de- 
grees. But onthe 7th of January it had not 
begun to rise above the horizon. This is 
astronomical fact, not to be met by a blunder 
in a diary. 6. Dr. De Hass next quotes various 
authorities (Greek, Arabic, Hindu, and Em 
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giish) to show that the Great Pyramid was 
cased with a smooth marble surface and cov- 
ered over with hieroglyphics. If he believes 
there were twenty-one acres of inscriptions, he 
may. All his second-hand authorities are 
worth nothing against Dr. Birch’s conclusion 
that there was no casing, although there may 
have been a syenite facing about the entrance. 
7. He says: 

“Tt requires no great amount of credulity to 
believe that the route of the Israelites hrough 
the Desert of Wandering can still be traced, in 
~y by inscribed rocks and the ash-beds of 

heir camp-fires.” 

As to the “inscribed rocks,” he now adds 
those of ‘‘Wady Magarah,’’ which he quotes 
Btanley as saying are “among the oldest hiero 
Blyphics in the world.” Then they certainly 
are not Israelite. Indeed, it is well known 
that they are Egyptian and pertain to the 
copper and turquofse mines there. Not an 
inscription that can possibly belong to the 
Exodus is known. As to the ash-beds, of 
course, there are numerous hills of ashes and 
refuse, which mark the sites of old towns; but 
a temporary camp, three or four miles long, 
threw its ashes nearevery tent,and no permanent 
accumulation was possible, as it would be near 
atown. The Rev. F.W. Holland has quite over- 
thrown Mr. Palmer’s conjecture, which Dr. De 
Hass accepts as fact. 8. Dr. De Hass, at great 
length and with many quotations, controverts 
our assertion that ‘there is nota particle of 
lava, basalt, or dolerite in all the Valley of the 
Jordan. Nor is there the first sign of a vol- 
cano, active or extinct, anywhere round the 
Dead Sea,”” This was in comment on his no- 
tion that the Cities of the Plain were destroyed 
by the eruption of a volcano, and his assertion 
that ‘the whole lower valley of the Jordan is 
nothing but a bed of lava, indicating some 
such volcanic action.’’ But his whole reply has 
to do not with modern eruptions, of which we 
were speaking ; but with basalt of an ancient 
geologic era, millions of years before Sodom. 
Of course, there is geologic basalt in the Hau- 
ran and in numerous other places, and two or 
three dikes, as we knew, exist off the north- 
eastern corner of the Dead Sea. In saying 
there is no basalt of any age in the Judean 
valley,we depended on Lartet, the best modern 
authority. If he missed any basalt that comes 
down to the valley, this does not affect the ar- 
gument, which is not concerned with geologic 
basalt, but has to do with modern volcanoes. 
The asphalt about the Dead Sea is a pure 
hydrocarbon, and no more an evidence of mod- 
ern volcanoes than the oil-wells at Titusville. 
And Fraas has shown that the sulphur of the 
Dead Sea isa water deposit. Van der Velde, 
Lieut, Conder, and Dean Stanley, who have 
talked of signs of volcanic agencies, are not 
known in scientific circles as geologists. We 
apologize for giving so much space to this 
matter, but have condensed as much as possi- 
ble. 

.... Two or three works of biographical char” 
acter of various merit are just now making their 
appearance. Andrew James Symington aims 
to present a brief yet true picture of the poet 
Thomas Moore, with the combined detail of 
the man, his life, and works. The facts brought 
forward have been carefully selected from re- 
liable sources, and various opinions regarding 
the poet and tis writings, although formed 
from different points of view, have been re- 
produced. Such a sketch is shown to be faith- 
ful by many letters, diary extracts, and poems, 
written at the different periods of life under 
review, leaving out, as they do, the high esti- 
mate of the author. From the odes called 
forth by Moore’s centenary three are added 
at the close of the volume: the tribute of R. 
H. Stoddard, from Monthly ; the 
poem of Dr. O. W. Holmes, read at Boston; 
and the ode of Denis T. M’Carthy, at Dublin. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. The 
game editor condenses another biography, 
the best poems and siories, with the addition 
of several unpublished songs and matter of 
posthumous character intoa new Life of Samu’, 
Lover (also reproduced by Harper & Bros. 
New York). This is a labor deserving of ap- 
preciative recognition because the subject bears 
a@ name almost unknown to the present genera- 
tion, though tenderly cherished in the memo- 
ries of three and thirty yearsago. His highest 
works of art, in the line of miniature portraits, 
from their very nature, passed at once into 
private and out of public sight ; but his charm- 
ingand inimitable peasant songs, combining so 
strongly humor, pathos, and sentiment, will 
always remain the property of the world and 
preserve his memory in grateful appreciation. 
Many who were so agreeably entertained by 
this genial executant during his American 
visit, through an inexhaustible fund of amusing 
anecdotes, stories, songs, wit, etc., etc., drawn 
upon at so many evening performances, will 
gladly seek this little volume as a memento of 
their friend while all who have never known 
him personally wil scarcely be able to finda 
book of purer humor for cheering life, bright- 
sping hope, or healthful laughter than is af- 
lerded by the quaint scintillations of genius 
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gathered in this admirable sketch.———In like 
manner, Professor Edward Dowden condenses 
the various accounts of the career and achieve- 
ments of Robert Southey. This is another link 
in the chain of brief memoirs delineating the 
masters of our literature, at the same time 
endeavoring to create an interest in their 
works for those whose leisure is short or 
means limited. Among its predecessors have 
been Johnson, by Leslie Stephen; Shelley, by 
J. A. 8ymonds; Goldsmith, by William Black ; 
Burns, by Principal Shairp; and Thackeray, by 
Anthony Trollope (all republished by Harper 
& Bros, New York). On the same general 
plan, this epitome will serve to introduce its 
subject to the acquaintance of any reader who 
ia able to peruse less than two hundred pages 
for such a purpose, and it will do well. 
Southey was a man who mused, and thought, 
and strove for the good of his fellow-men; and 
as such deserves not only to be perpetually 
remembered, but to be studied for general 
imitation. His early dream with Coleridge of 
pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna 
was never realized in point of fact ; but it may 
have been in deeper reality nearer home by the 
labors of maturer years after public order and 
improvement—the words of his banner—na- 
tional education, true principles of political 
economy, alterations in the factory system for 
the benefit of operatives, with many similar 
aspirations and efforts to bring nearer the 
golden age. My College Days is a modest, 
pleasant narrative by one who began preparing 
for those days in the Grammar School of 
Columbia College and ended those days by 
the ceremony of capping, or pronouncing the 
candidate a doctor, with all the rights and 
privileges pertaining to the practice of medi- 
cine, at the University of Edinburgh. Dr. 
Robert Tomes may not be very widely known 
by reputation among our readers; yet his story 
is not the less interesting from the glimpses of 
student-life, on both sides the water, it affords, 
and especially from the anecdotes of well- 
known men of greatness, whose personal traita 
would never otherwise be brought to our 
notice—such as Dr, Charles Anthon, Dr. 
Wheaton, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Guthrie, De 
Quincey, Professor Wilson, Sir Charles Bell, 
and others. (Harper & Bros., New York.) 
——The Adventures of Alf Wilson, told by 
J. A. Wilson, is the title of a volume contain- 
ing one of the thrilling stories of the War of 
the Rebellion. When the Confederate Gen- 
erals Beauregard and Johnson were concen- 
trating a powerful force at Corinth to meet 
and crush the army of General Grant, Georgia 
was the great source of recruits, and the 
Georgia State Railroad was the chief avenue 
by which they came. To cut this artery was 
the object of one of the most perilous and 
daring raids of the war. It was undertaken 
and accomplished by twenty-five men, headed 
by one Andrews; and the story is told by one 
of the number, now a resident of Haskins, 0 
(Blade Printing Co., Toledo.) 





....Among works of fiction worthy of no- 
tice, Clorindu; or, The Rise and Reign of His 
Excellency Eugene Rougon, by Emile Zola (T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia), is an attempt 
to paint the days and times of the Imperial Court 
of Napoleon III. The revenge of a scorned 
and slighted woman, the restless ambition and 
bitter defeat of Eugene Rougon, the promi- 
nent figure of the Duc de Morny are realistic 
enough to be drawn from natural life and are 
certainly vigorously depicted. We have no 
hesitation in saying that Zola’s avowal—“ In 
it I have studied temperaments, rather than 
characteristics. I have chosen persons gov- 
erned by their nerves and their blood, deprived 
of free agency, and impelled to each act of 
their lives by the fatalities of their flesh ’—is 
an exceedingly low aim and one assuming a 
most pernicious philosophy. George 
Bailey: a Tale of New York Mercantile Life, 
by an anonymous author, draws nearer home 
in its scene; but will afford entertainment 
only to one who cares nothing for likeness to 
place and persons in its details. We 
notice little except one or two streets 
and not unnatural names to bear out the title 
of a Tale of Mercantile Life in New York; 
while the’ plot and the events are as little fitted 
to the metropolis as any high exertion of the 
imagination could make them. (Harper & 
Bros., New York.) The Octagon Club; or, 
Character Study is a pleasant, barmless deline- 
ation from the plane and ways of good society, 
by an author who seems to have a smattering 
acquaintance with German literature and lan- 
guage, whose theme is the power of “the 
eternal womanly,’”’ and purpose to show that 
the bane of life, in marriage or out of it, is the 
poverty of love—not its excess. Humanity is 
poverty-stricken as to affection. Selfishness 
has so crowded human nature that its 
capacity to love is well nigh destroyed. 
If real moral advance be possible, where may 
it be looked for ? Who shall begin it? Who, 
if not the great-souled women? (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) - The Spell- 
bound Fiddler is one of the latest productions 














of Kristofer Janson, a noted poet, novelist, 
and public speaker of Norway and leading 
spirit in the movement to establish a national 
language, independent of the Danish, in his 
native land, presented te English readers by 
the translating pen of Auber Forestier. (8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) Prof. R. B. Ander- 
son, of the University of Wisconsin, in an in- 
troduction sketches the effort made in late 
years to redeem Norway from bondage to 
Danish ways, spirit, literature, and to restore a 
truly national language or literature to the 
people, adding sketches of Ivar Aasen, Janson, 
Torgeir Audunson, and Ole Bull. The two 
latter, as great musicians, enter into the plot 
of the story, even playing the parts of the 
chief characters; and of these, while the 
first mever could be prevailed upon to 
leave his native shores, the last has for 
many years delighted us one and all by the 
sweet notes of his magical violin, till his name 
has become a household word and we more 
than half claim him as our own. In spite of 
the fact that Norway has produced such prod- 
igies of performers on the violin, a great deal 
of prejudice exists among certain classes 
against thisinstrument and against all other 
than church music. Many of the priests op- 
pose even the singing of popular airs and all 
secular music or for the dance, very much as 
did the early Puritans. Among the several 
efforts to overcome this prejudice the present 
volume is one, and one which has been attend- 
ed with much success. It paints in vivid 
colors the struggles of one who loves music 
as his own soul to resist or rise above the 
power of bigotry, almost without avail, yet 
with final triumph. 


....The Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston 
in Talks about Jesus confesses that he draws 
no line between Nature and the super- 
natural, and so is at liberty to reject whatever 
he chooses. Accordingly, he does cast aside 
the entire New Testament, with the exception 
of what the first three gospels unite in report- 
ing about Jesus, and disregards the Old 
altogether. Jesus thus becomes a human re- 
former, the eternal part of whose Gospel lies 
in the conditions of citizenship in the divine 
kingdom which he proclaimed; that is to say, 
love and worship toward the divine ideal, with 
love and service toward man, as the motive 
power in lifting up the race into the realization 
of that ideal. Jesus is only another Gautama, 
superior merely in two or three respects in his 
teachings—namely, the heart the source of ex- 
ternal morality, the fatherhood of God, and 
salvation by hope. The perfect religion will 
consist of first a creed composed of a body of 
truth ascertained and verified by science, and 
second the love of God and the love of man 
that Jesus teaches. These essays sound very 
much like Concord lectures, and are full ofa 
pathos, indicative of one living in the shadow 
of a great deprivation. They will overcast the 
life and sadden the heart of every one who 
reads them. (G. H. Ellis, Boston.) 


....New England By-gones, by ‘‘E. H. Arr,” 
is a peculiar book. It is an album of pictures 
in very clever etching, which are simple and 
natural, yet life-like and vivid, such as the 
mind and the heart rarely paint with words. 
A woman whose early years were spentina 
New England homestead and on the old farm 
sits down in later life to indulge in retrospect- 
ive reminiscences. All are extremely charac- 
teristic of the ground not only, but of the 
people, with their manners of living or labor 
and their sterling principles. Some are very 
beautiful; none without interest; while many 
are pervaded with sadness. There is more 
wealth of description and touches of true 
feeling, without passing into sentimentality, 
in these pages than is generally met with in a 
dozen works of fiction on New England fields 
or characters. Spiritual in tone and exqui- 
sitely tender in sympathy, both with Nature and 
humanity, the book will benefit every reader. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


...-Professor Brainerd Kellogg, of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, offers for use 
in high schools, academies, and lower classes 
of colleges a Text-Book on Rhetoric, published 
through Clark & Maynard, New York. It is 
by no means a treatise, like Blair’s ; but rather 
a manual of exercise, based on the theory that 
this science should be drawn out of a pupil in 
products of thought and pen, rather than 
forced into him through eye end ear. Accord- 
ingly, in this work the scholar is first led, 
under the head of Invention, through the 
construction of sentences, the analyses of 
subject, the finding of thought for themes, 
etc.; under the head of Style he is familiarized 
with its cardinal qualities; and under the 
head of Production he is instructed how to 
analyze discourse into the several subdivisions 
of prose and poetry. It is a clearly-arranged 
and handsomely-printed volume, that cannot 
fail to be of great service. 


....In Three Friends’s Fancies, by three wri- 
ters, evidently Southerners, who keep to them- 
selves all save their initiale—‘‘E. W. B.,” “J- 








c.," and “E. A. G. ©.”—published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, we find a col- 
lection of verses, brightened by very few 
gleams of poetry. It is a book of efforts 
which will be appreciated more within the 
circle of family or personal acquaintances the= 
by the world at large for poetic merit. Among 
the attempts of “‘E. W. B.”’ there is a devo- 
tion, certainly, in ‘‘ The Confederate Dead”; 
among those of “J.C.” there is some art in 
* Scotland ” and more power in “‘ Margaret on 
the Shore’’; while among those of the last 
friend there is in the ‘‘ Lament of History” a 
trace of what might have been more. 


...“* The Ladt’s of the White House’’ (Bradley 
& Co., Philadelphia) might be, from the ap- 
pearance, a subscription book. It is a con- 
siderable octavo volume and contains pleasant, 
appreciative, and quite full accounts of the 
Presidents’ wives and other ladies who have 
occupied the position of “first lady in the 
land.’? There is also a steel engraving of each 
one, and occasional pictures of the residences 
of the Presidents. Not one of the pictures is 
so sweet as that of Lucy Webb Hayes, and the 
biographer fairly gushes with enthusiasm, 
which is not a bit misplaced. The whole vol- 
ume is pleasant and readable, and the engrav- 
ings are of passable quality. 


...-Superintendent J. M. B. Sill believes the 
marshaling of the five modern English verb- 
forms into divisions, brigades, regiments, and 
companies, then naming them voices, moods, 
persons, and numbers, etc., to be an absurd- 
ity, because the English language does not 
naturally follow a Greek or Latin model. Our 
native tongue is almost destitute of inflections, 
and is almost if not quite a grammarless 
tongue. Accordingly, he has written a little 
manual of Practical Lessons in English, in order 
to show what may and what may not be done 
with these five forms. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York.) 





LITERARY NEv\/7S. 

‘“*M. GuizoT in Private Life”’ is the title of 
a work by Madame de Witt, whichis now trans- 
lated by M. C. M. Simpson and published by 
Hurst & Blackett, London. 

The Hibbert Lectures for 1880, by Ernest 
Renan, on the ‘‘ Influence of Rome on Chris- 
tianity,’’ is about to be issued in this country 
by Scribner & Welford, New York. Also by 
the same house, ‘‘Hours with the Mystics,” 
by C. J. Vaughan. 

“ Frondes Agrestes ; or, Readings in Mod- 
ern Painters,’’ among the latest numbers of 
the ‘Standard Series,’’ is good reading for 
summer idlers. It includes some of the best ef- 
forts of Mr. Ruskin, whose observations on 
his own writings are full of interest. 

Macmillan & Co. havein press for publica- 
tion in the early falla book entitled ‘“ Food 
for Invalids,’”’ which is written by Dr. J. Milner 
Fothergill, of London, and Dr. H. C.. Wood, 
of Philadelphia. The aim of the authors has 
been to furnish the profession with a standard 
reference book on the subject treated. 


The Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ The Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Church,” recently 
delivered before the University of Oxford, by 
the Rev. Edwin Hatch, will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Rivington. These lectures at the 
time of delivery were regarded as remarkably 
able and attracted the attention of M. Renan. 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women,” ele- 
gantly illustrated by our leading artists and 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Anthony, 
is intended to be the popular gift-book of the 
coming holiday season. It is to be interpreted 
by no less than forty pictures, eight of them 
full-page. James R. Osgood & Co. will publish 
it. 


Professor Agassiz’s ‘‘ Report on the Florida 
Reefs ’’ begins the seventh volume of Memoirs 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at 
Harvard University. Twenty-two well-exe- 
cuted plates present representations of Florida 
corals. A sketch-map of Southern Florida, with 
keys, is added, to facilitate reference to locali- 
ties. 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, one of the editors 
of The Sunday-School Times, will leave Phila- 
delphia, in September, for New York, to be- 
come general editor of the publications of the 
American Book Exchange, in place of Prof. 
8. H. Peabody, who becomes regent of the 
Mlinois Industrial University. The American 
Book Exchange has asits specialty to provide 
very cheap editions of standard English works 
—‘* Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” etc. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Major Bundy’s Life of Gen. Garfield is the best.”— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CAMPAIGN LIFE OF 


GENERAL GARFIELD. 


Merars A. S. BARNES & CO., of New York, have no 
ready the LIFE OF GENERAL JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
by Major J. M. Bunny, the well-known editor of the 
New York Erening Mail. The work is issued in the 
very best style and is elaborately illustrated. It has 
heen the aim alike of the oC as the publisher to 

resent to the American phy of the 

publican standard-bearer which would have claims 
to public attention not usnally possessed by ephemeral 
campaign productions. In addition to various other 
illustrations. it is enriched with a full-length steel 
portrait by Hall, the eminent engraver, from a recent 
picture taken at the sucgestion of the publishers; a 
portrait of Gen. Garfield in his youth, and a portrait 
of him as he appeared when he first entered the Army 
as Colonel of an Ohio reciment. 

Major Bundy. from his intimate personal relations 
with Mr. Garfield, has enjoyed superior advantages in 
the preparation of hia work. Ae has taken down from 
the lips of Mr. Garfield himeelf the story of his early 
life and its struggles. He has had free access to Mr. 
Garfield's private and oficial correspondence, and has 
been aided and assisted with the loving zeal of Mr. 
Garfield's lifelong friends and acquaintances in the 
desire and effort to make this the atandard and au- 
thoritative record of the great Republican leader. 

Major Bundy ts recognized all over the country as 
an able, forcible. and picturesque writer, as well asa 

rofonnd political student, and his work will un- 

ae take high rank among the best political 
memoirs of recent times. The story of Gen. Garfield's 
life is ringularly full of romance. Tt is a life which in 
itself fllustrates the highest nosatbilities of American 
citizenship, and should kindle inthe heart of every 
citizen, particnlrly in the heart of every voung man 
of this generation, a glowing affection for his country 
and its inetitutions. This «torv, as told in the charm- 
ing narrative of Major Bundy, is as fascinating as any 
romance. 

Mr. Bundy, recognizing the true significance of the 
aprroaching contest. has wisely emnharized the 
statesmanitke qualities of his subject. Gon. Garficld’« 
career tn the halls of Congress is accordinely treated 
hore more fully than it can posstbly be treated in anv 
other work at the present day. For not only have all 
the various sonrces of information already mentioned 
been fully exnlored, but the author has’ had turned 
over to him, for use tn the preparation of his work, a 
large number of the General’s private letters to his 
constituents and others (among which appeara his 
Correspor tence wit Mr, A. Hinsdale. of Hiram 
College’, covering all the years of his public life, 
which ful.y exnlain and illustrate the position he oc- 
cupled npon all the great cuestions that have come 
be*ore the country during the past 15 veara. 

Te work is in every respe*t most complete and au- 
thentic. Its valueasan assistant in the present cam- 
Paign cannot be overestimated. Tt will furnish to 
voters and to public spea*ers anch a body of facts, 
such a wealth of incident and anecdote, such an ar- 
ray of noble and elevated sentiments from the public 
7 geen es and private letters of Mr. Garfield (material 
that cannot be found elsewhere) that it may well be 
called the Republican rade meouwm. 

Price, #1. cloth: 50 cents, naper. Address 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street. N. w. YY. 


“THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Read the column devoted to “Schools and Col- 
leges” in this paper Aug. 5th, 1880, concerning 
Report of Examinations of Schools in 

Norfolk County, Mass. 
By GEORGE A. WALTON, 


Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


8vo, paper, 233 pages. Price, 50cents. Sent by mail 
for 55 cents. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. ee 
a CARTER & BROE.. BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILA DELPHIA. 
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The s = yt fare in all respects 


PINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIO- 
RAPHICAL DICTIONARY, Containing 
complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. 
THomas, A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo, Sheep, $10. 
ALL ABONE’s DICTIONARY OF AU- 
HORS, A Dictionary of English Literature and 
Bree and American Authors, Living and De- 
ceased. By AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 8 vols. 
Imperial 8vo, Extra Cloth, $22.50. 
Lipencerrs PRONOUNCING GA - 
ER OF THE WORLD. A ps 
Revised Edition of 1880. 


Lippe 
G 


ers ioe Dictionary. 

yal Svo, Sheep, $1 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Amertoen 
a - Jie . ~~ > — way. 

—— of Universal Know Profusel a 
trated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts.” io vo stile 
Royal 8vo. 

fFAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. x 
ical and eTposite ry. By Re . R. Fausset, A.M. 
pote 600 Illustrations. bapenisd 8vo, Extra ‘Cloth, 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be delivered 
Treo of expense on receipt of the price by the Publish- 





For New Terms for 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, voo+ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ; o0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, eS 

ie PER'S CA 


TALOGUE witt be sent bean 


on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS.,, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
TT ED 
LAW SCHOOLS 


LAW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TH w yo 





UES, oes of Facult 
Broadway, oa 
YA LE | LA w at on pe. 
years. Graduate course (for degree. of D. OL), 2 


ears. Fali —™ opens Sept. 30th. Tress 
. OP WAYLAND. New Haven, Conn. 


Bestrox UsIVERSIrY yAX. SCHOOL 


opens Oct. ENNETT, LL.D., 
Dean, 36 Bromfield a 


EDUCATION. 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Select Family Boarding School 


(1855.) Auburn, N. Y. (1880.) 


TD reate girls tc PARENTS hesitate in subgecting del- 
icate girls to the hazardous transition from the 














more objectionable features of boarding school expe- 


rience. 
This Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand. 
ie Fy cha —— 3 invite the discrim- 
Telemenl of Patrons of 


he most exacting 
Tacreegt Iastitutions 
PATRON REFERENCES : Hon. T. H. Hinchman, Detroit, 


. ; Hon. Thos ckson, Scranton, Pa.; Hon. C. P. 

Duluth, Minn.; Hon. C. G. Fairma ieimira; 
ay e0. . Pomeroy Auburn ; James powtes, 
Es Butfato ; Geo. C. Cleveland, R. 
B. lawley Esq., Galveston, Texas : J. M. Stud depaicer, 
Bq. So uth Bend, Ind.; 0. H. Plumb, Esq., Greeley 
old. “9 


Circulars, with Curriculum and Patron References 
and stating the special provision for health and recre- 
ation of boarding pupils, s 8, pont on on application to 

, A.M., Principal. 


GUALINpetR oR 228 AND HUDSON 





upward recelved. Terms ‘cots reduced. Personal 
care in p) 4 r Catalogue and terms in 
different departments that will meet the wants of 
every one, Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., President. 


BBOT ACADEMY 

o Yers —— training in essential studies, with 
superior advantages in art, music, potting. "elocu- 
tion, and _ modern languages beautiful location, 
pleasant home, good board, moderate Sarees. The 
year opens on Thursday, Sept. 2d. For informa- 

tion Jand admission apply 4 
_Miss PI PHILENA Mc N, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


HARTFORD THEOL OGICAL SEMIN- 
AR Y.—The next term begins Thursday, Sept. 7th. 
Students can have the same aid as rm aan 
new building, Hosmer Hall, affords ea: 
two furnished rooms. For further information a) Pply 
to PRoF.  THOMPSO. 











Iss 8. Vv. H. BUTLER'S Home Tustitute, 

Po’ keepsie, N. ¥.—A Home for Young Ladies. 
Thoroughness in all branches. Special teachers for 
music, painting, and lan . Excellent facilities 
for conversing in German and French. Board, 
English, with | German or Fr French, , $250 | per year. — 


COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL phe 

TE, New Haven, Conn. Gen. Rus- 
sell’'s Schoo Preparatory to college, scientific 
schools, or business. Leo ag ~ i wy training by 
military drilling, gymnasti ues sent 
on on appli tlon. Students admitted at any time. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The Sixty-first Academical Year will open on 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 16th. Entrance @xamination at 
a. M. of that day. For Catalogue or information 
apply to the Secretary, 
PROF. JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Banaor, MAINE. 


gcORU RG, 
h. Expense 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, | 
CANADA,—Lectures resumed Oc 
for board, tuition, etc., $130 phn Calendars 
on application to EV. Dr. NELLES, President. 


Rz00KS SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
11 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y. formerly 
Poughkeepsie’. Tenth year. Limited numbers. Su 
rior advantages. Address Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, P 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


MFORD, CONN. 

___ Forth-t third Sear begins ‘September 13th. 

BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
RDENTOWN, N. J. 
taduating cane in Classics, Belles-Lettres, and 
ust 

Superior facilities in Music, Art, French,and German. 
Thorough instruction in ail departments. 
Students treated =ne confidence and respect. 
Manners and mo! \y guarded. 
The College a home for its students. 
mo scholarship and nine other prizes awarded an- 


ow For or Caralogne oad 














Cc. “BOWEN, A.) «+ Pres’t. 


TAKE ERIE. SEMINARY, 


ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
PAINESVILLLE, 0. For the Moher 0 oducetion 
of Young Women. Established 1858. 170 
per year. Illustrated Circular or Cata logue “sent on 
applicati ion to Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


The Young Ladies’ Atheneum, 


JACKSONVILLE, | ILLINOIS, 
an educator,of Young Ladies, is unsurpassed in 
‘America. For Circular, address 
LMORE CHASE, Superintendent, — 


The Illinois Conservatory of Music, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, offers Musical 
Instruction unsurpassed in America. For Circular, 
ess WILLIAM D. SANDERS, Superin- 











tendent. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 





Pat H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Founder and Pre 4.4 nt, the Right Kev. lL. HELLMUTH, 


TON RA, 


D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 
FRENCH is the language ‘spoken in the College. 
MUSIC a specialty 
Board, Lacndey. and Tuition Fees, including the 

whole course of English, the Ancient and 1 

~% uages, Calisthenics, Drawing, and Painting 

of Piano and Libeary, Medical Attendance and Mea. 

icine, $300 per annu 

A reduction of one halt for the daughters of Clergy- 


= yor “Circulars” and full particulars address Miss 
CurnTon, Lady Principal, a Lapies’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON, ONTATIO, CANAD. 
b Next Term will comanenc® on Wednesday, Septem- 
er bth, 


PARENTS 


in search of SCHOOLS for their nen will find 
prospectuses of the BEST in the country in 


Pinckney’s School & College Directory for 1880 
Mailed for postage, 4cents. At Office free. 
aoe IAL CATALOGUES of the best schools furnished 
is. 

Brats COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
Domestic Building. Broadway and 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ELMIRA COLLECE, 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advantages at 
very moderate expense. Next session opens Sept. 8th. 

ethd ddress Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elinira, N. Y. 


ES™42higit ad MOEN av ae 








OLLEGE 0. 
No. 56 Court St., oust ity Hall i. s 
Music ms. 


Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in tHe various branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid oor beginners, —_ 
and finish given advanced For iculars 
address the Director, HENRY MOLLE! HAUER. 
$260. ARR Ww ARRING’S POUGHKEEP- 

SIE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 

hb. J. A 2, the historian, writes: “For years be 
fore our son Was under your eare, I knew from 
rents and pu the value of your tyetaing of the 


oung. W to pursue studies in school any 
onger, we + uld feel that to have him under your 
instruction \. ould be a real blessing for him.” 


Send for circular, or, better yet,come and see for 
yourself. 


HOLBROOK'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


G SING, N. Y. 
Reopens gums Evening, Sept. 14th. 
Address Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHPIELD. MIN 
Open to eitner sex. Four Courses. —_— 
- te. Twelve teachers. Two new_buil 
238 JAS. W. STRONG, Preside 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A thoroughgoin hte onebe ‘School for Boys, com- 
bining Study, a Drill, and Recreation in due 





and 


—- 





proportion. bees ve pamphlet, with chart of 
requisitions for College admission, sent on receipt of 
six cents postage. OTIS BI SBEE, A. M.. Princi pal, 





MAPLEWO INSTITUTE, 
for Yonue Jade ier, Soo ge te pines. 
commences its 23d, Widely 
known for excellence jy Nnetebetion and sens beau- 
cipal. and salubrity of location. Rev.C. V. SPEAR, Prin- 


HACKETTSTOWN ( Neg “32; INSTITUTE, | 
t fail to send for (free . Best ae f 
ing ha | ‘its class. Both eons. a on unsur, 
Instruction posteively, Aa ale Terms iow. 
Rev. GEO. H NEY, D.D., President. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


* WORCESTER, MASS., begins | S 25th year Sept. 9th, 
1880. Apply for circulars to C. B. METCALF, A. Supt. 
LEY A Le UNIVERSITY, 

Three four-year ay! cp Latin- 
scientific, an Gotgnte seeding respectively to do- 
grees of A.B., Ph. B., and B.S 

ntrance examination Sept. , th. 

For Catalogses, etc., add 
ORTH RICE, Secretary of Faculty. 

N ORRIS SLASSICAL, INSTITUTE, A 

Boys’ vome y Boarding School. Location health- 
jest in New Jerse Thorough preparation for col- 
lege or scientific sc }ooL Boys induced to like their 
studies. Christian influences. Address the Princi- 
= H. MOORE, Morristown, N. J. 


BYprs Home SCHOOL F S 
BRS glorwich, N.Y. Fall term begins 
tember Oth, 1880 . Ghenlars sent on apotice: tion to 
Mrs J.G. HYDE, 


VASSAR COLLEGE; 
Poughkeepsie, Pe Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Wi 


tions for entrance Sept. ee. Catal 
eS =. ‘ Le 








WESLEY 











Examina- 


oy ACHERS. 
The attention Ey principals and managers of 
hools is invited to our laree list of superior Teach- 





TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Graduating Comune, including Latin 2 a@ year. 
Optional Course in Music, Painting, an odern Lan- 
ages. All departments well g, and Nod Eleven 
hers. Agena for Circular. Year begins Septem- 
tember 14th, CHARLES F. DOWD, A.M., Principal. _ 


CEDAR GLEN SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies, Sing Sing, N. Y., furnishes a thorough course 
of study in English and modern languages; also a 
Gaste Gopessanens for Janie fitting for ‘college. 

Terms moderate. Reopen 8 Sept. 15th. 1880. 
. M. E. PEREENS, Principal.- 


COOK’S COLBSIATE: INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Gro. W. Cook, Ph. D., Principal. 


CAeR UE ER INSTITUTE, CENTRAL PARK, 











NEW Y CITY, Boar, oa. ‘and Day School for 
boys and ps 3 ree fe Hrospecti ad ee ome 
begins September 20th, Ce oa 

Prof. ELie C 





ers, both American and Foreign 
T. COTESWORTH SDINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. Y¥. 


FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE.—hoarding- 
school for Young Men and Boys. ins Tuesday, 

Sept. 14t h. Address 7 A. FAIRCHILD. 
MOUNT r HOLYOKE SEMINARY. — Four 
years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, and 
a Library of 10, ooo vols. Board and tuition 
a year. Address Miss WARD, Prin., 8. Hadley,Mass. 


PRE LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y.—Heaith- 
pod homelike,thorough. Musical advantages unsur- 
pas sed. Rates low Begins Sept. 8. _Geo. . C. Smith, A.M. 


CURSTRUT-ATREET § SEMINA) 

















d Miss ee 
Philadelphia will co mmence its niet a Day ra rt 
y ear, 
1615 C: STREET, September 224. 





Riz seMnaky, Rye, N. ¥.—For particu. 








'SPENCERIAN 


a 
STEEL PENS 


of the Very Best European Make, and unri 
Flextbiilty, ya rey and 1. venaess pe pan _ 
1 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, 


in 20 Numb A 
oh Be eine ae gmplete Sample Card, for trial, 


s 
A Sample Card of 10 of th 
trial, on Peceipt of 10 Cents. > ian 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 











ENNSYLVAN A ML TARY ACADE- 
MY, SYLYAS sa LATARY AC Civil 














Engineering, Chemistry e nesice, and lish. De- 

grees conferred. Col. “THEO. WYATT. Pro vesident. 

MISS DE BRUYN KOPS & MISS KEITH, 
277 MeanenyAVED"® 


nm their French 
dies, Sept. 30th. 
ntil then address 


to 37 East 39th Street, and will reo 
Boarding and Day School for You 
py Ba. be in the city Sept. 1st. 
as above. 





MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
In successful operation 45 years. Has graduated 
498 Students. Two college oomsees ¢ of four years each, 
A thorough Preparatory Department. The next 
term begins Sept. 9th. 4 REWS, President. 
_ Marietta, 0., uly, 1 


PFEKSKILL (N. Y.) app ARy ACADEMY. 
Circulars, address Cox. C. J. Wricut, A. M., MYactnok 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 


IM PORTANT Peo AGENTS. 


GEN. JAS. “A. “GARFIELD, 


Be his personal friend, MAJOR BUNDY, Editor N, Y. 
ail, is the only edition to which Gen. Garfield has 














rated printed, and bound. i 
by Hall, from a picture taken expressly for t for . 8 = 


$1 gt once for complete outfit. 
8. BARNES & co., iil and 118 William St., N.} Y. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 

Re asthom New, Authentic, Complete, 
Fine Lilustrations, The Fastest Selling Books of the Day. 
' EXIANCOCE, 

BEST BOOKS. (7LIBERAL TERMS. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

For fall deseription & terms, Address, at once, J.C. BeCURDY & Ca 

Puan’ a Pa.; Cincinnati, 0.; Cuicago, Iut.; St, Louis, Mo, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L«- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in ucoccupied territory,to whom we 


are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be nrade. 


There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-machines, as the machines 
made in the past twenty years are wearing gates Cay 
must be replaced. For terme and fertaer ee 

‘daress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, Ti. 





Qn lard ” Lard 7 *i3 ar and exponen to Agents. Outfit free, 
idress P.O. VICKERY, Augu ts “>tmr, 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST YEARS 
IN 


SON G- ‘L AND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT, 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of ‘good, attractive 


For Imitation. 
§ 0 Nv GS “ Study of Notation, 
“ Recitation, 
“ special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


‘First Years in Song-Land”’ 


is far in advance of any of its predecessors and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages, in beautiful style. 
© examine IRST YEA RS N 





or 


ice, 50c. by mail ; yd doz., by exp 
Spoenae pages now re and sent free on on appii- 
cation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union oe 
CINCINNATI, O. | New 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Sunday-Schools, De- 
votional Meetings, Singing Classes, Mu- 
sical Conventions, ete. Catalogue and 
Specimen Pages sent free on application. 
GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday- 
School Song Book published by them, is 
considered by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 35 cts. each by mall. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


h Street, | 76 Eaat Nivel 
theo” | 79 ew ¥ 





73 Rand 


Serect, 
cui 





JUST PUBL’ SHED. 
CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


By Huou A. CLark, Protessor Music University Pen 
The best Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 
for $2.50. 

LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia, 





HARVARD Boo x 
RACK, Well made; 
designed with taste; no 
clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges; holds five or 
fifty vols, Every user 

ea Of books should liave it. 


READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY Cf, 


25—33 Franklin 8t., Boston; 4 Bond Sti; 
New York ; 60 State St., Chicago: 











1880 see page 30. 
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Send for Free Catalogue of labor-savers for deam 
and study. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PAN-PRESBY TERIAN COUNCIL. 


‘Tue time for the gathering of the clans 
of Presbyterianism in Philadelphia is near 
at hand. The opening session will be held 
September 23d, in the Academy of Music. 
On the evening of the previous day a re- 
ception will be held in the Academy of Fine 
Arts.. The opening sermon will be preached 
on the morning of the 23d, by Dr. William 
Adams, of New York City. There will be 
little time for excursions or play, for three 
sessions a day will be hcld—morning, after- 
noon, and evening. 

Who will attend the Council? Well,a 
very long list of delegates is given; too 
long, indeed, for us to reproduce. Some of 
the best men of Scotland, Ireland, En- 
gland, France, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and other European countries; India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa; Canada 
and the United States will be present, rep 
resenting nearly all the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches of the world— 
nearly all, we say, for perhaps the Re- 
formed (German) Church of this country 
and some of the psalm-singing Presby- 
terians will choose to be counted out. We 
have scen some statement that the dele- 
gates of those churches which consider it a 
sin to sing anything but the psalms— 
notably the United and Reformed Presby- 
terian Churches of this country—will hold 
aloof from the Council, unless it will agree 
to rule out all uninspired hymns in its 


devotional _ services. From Scotland 
there will come some notable’ men. 
The Kirk will send Dr. Wm. Rob- 


ertson, of New Greyfriars’s church, Edin- 
burgh; Dr. Robert Flint, Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh; 
Dr. A. Mitchell, of the University of St. 
Andrews; Dr. A. H. Charteris, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Dr. William Lee, of 
the University of Glasgow; and ministers 
J. Marshall Lang, C. M. Grant, W. H 
Gray, D.D., and others. The Free Church 
has commissioned the moderator of its Gen- 
eral Assembly, Dr. Thomas Main; Principal 
Rainy; Prof. Blaikie, editor of The Catholic 
Presbyterian; Professor A. B. Bruce; Dr. 
William Wilson, of Dundee; Dr. A. N. 
Somerville, the well-known evangelist; Dr. 
John Adam, of Glasgow; Dr. J. Murray 
Mitchell; and, among the elders, George 
Smith, LL.D., author of ‘‘ Life of Alex- 
ander Duff” and other books, The United 
Presbyterian Church will send Professor 
Calderwood, Dr. Thomson, Dr. George 
Jeffrey, Principal Cairns, Dr. George C. 
Hutton, of Paisley, William Gillies, and 
others. 

Ireland will send Prof. Watts, Dr. Knox; 
Australia, James Nish, John Kinross, 
James Henderson; New Hebrides, Robert 
Nelson; the French Basuto Mission, Africa, 
A. Maleville; the Evangelical Missionary 
Church of Belgium, L. Anet; the Christian 
Church of Spain, J. Jameson and M. Alon- 
so. Other delegates from the Continent 
have nct yet been announced. 

The delegates from the churches of Can- 
ada and the United States will be very 
numerous. Among those of the Presby- 
terian Church of this country (Northern) 
are the following ministers and elders: 

Ministers. —W illiam Adams, D.D., 
LL D.; John Hall, D.D.; Thomas 8. Hast- 
ings, D.D.; Henry A. Nelson, D.D.; Wil- 
liam H. Green, D.D., LL.D.; Villeroy 
Reed, D.D.; Henry A. Boardman, D.D.; 
George Musgrave, D.D., LL.D.; Thomas 
J. Shepherd, D.D.; Joseph T. Smith, D.D. ; 
James I. Brownson, D.D.; Arthur Mitchell, 
D.D.; Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D.; Thomas H. 
Skinner, D.D.; Arthur T. Piersoa, D.D.; 
and Aaron L. Lindsley, D.D. 

Ruling Eilders.—The Hon. William 
Strong. LL.D., Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; the Hon. Thom- 
as W. Ferry, ex-President of the United 
States Senate; George B. M’Clellan, LL.D.., 
Governor of New Jersey ; Professor Stephen 
Alexander, LL.D.; the Hon. Stanley Mat- 
thews, LL.D.; the Hon. Benjamin Harri- 
son; the Hon. James Richardson; the Hon. 
L. B, Parsons; Professor Ormon Beatty, 
LL.D.; the Hon. Joseph Allison, LL.D.; 
he Han. Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D. ; and 
the Hon. Edwin D. Morgan. 

This list of names gives some idea of the 





dignity and strength of the leading Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 

What will the Council do? It will hear 
essays on various topics, reports from com- 
mittees, and engage in discussion. The list 
of subjects proposed is a long one. In the 
ology there are to be papers on Inspiration, 
Authenticity, and Interpretation of Scrip- 
tures; the Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ; 
Future Retribution; Modern Theological 
Thought; Theology of the Reformed 
Church; Religious Science and Philosophy; 
Modern Fidelity. In Ecclesiology: Chris 
tian Life and Worship; Principles of Pres- 
byterianism; Ruling Elders; Creeds and 
Confessions; Bible Revision; Presbyterian- 
isn and Education; Presbyterianism and 
Liberty; Presbyterian Catholicity; Admis- 
sion to Sealing Ordinances; Church Disci- 
pline; Systematic Beneficence; Support of 
Ministers; Pastoral and Parochial Visita- 
tion; Training of Candidates for Ministry. 
Among practical subjects are: Religion in 
Secular Affairs; Family Religion and Train- 
ing of Young; Application of Gospel to 
Employers and Employed; Christianity the 
Friend of the Working Classes; Sabbath 
schools, their Use and Abuse; Sabbath Ob- 
servance; Temperance; Popular Amuse- 
ments; Revivals of Religion; Personal Re- 
ligion. Foreign missions, church exten- 
sion, evangelists and evangelistic work will 
receive special attention, and reports on the 
state of religion in the various countries 
represented will be given. 

Among the reports of committees to be 
presented, that of the Committee on Con 
sensus of Creeds of the bodies composing 
the Alliance. It may be well to quote the 
instructions of the Council held in Edin- 
burgh to this Committee, of which Dr. 
Schaff, of this city, is chairman. They 
follow: 

‘*That this Council appoint a committee 
with instructions to prepare areportto be laid 
before the next General Council, showing, 
in point of fact: (1.) What are the existing 
creeds and confessions of the churches com 
posing this Alliance, and what have been 
their previous creeds and confessions, with 
any modifications thereupon, and the dates 
and occasions of the same, from the Ref- 
ormation to the present day. (2.) What 
are the existing formulas of subscription, if 
any, and what have been the previous 
formulas of subscription used in these 
churches in connection with their creeds 
and confessions. (38.) How far has individ- 
ual adherence to those creeds, by subscrip 
tion or otherwise, been required from the 
ministers, elders, or other office-bearers re- 
spectively, and also from the private mem- 
bers of the same. And the Council author- 
ize the committee to correspond with the 
members of the several Churches through- 
out the world who may be able to give in- 
formation; and they enjoin the committee, 
in submitting their report, not to accom- 
pany it either with any comparative esti- 
mate of those creeds, or with any critical 
remarks upon their respective value, ex- 
pediency, or efficiency.” 

It is probable that the question of co- 
operation in some foreign mission scheme, 
as proposed by Dr. Duff, will be discussed; 
but Dr. Blaikie thinks the time has not yet 
come for such co-operation. 





....One of the most interesting sessions of 
the Wesleyan Conference was that at which 
theological tutors were elected. Among the 
candidates nominated was the Rev. G. W. 
Olver, who, asthe Fernley lecturer in 1878, ex- 
pressed views as to the nature of future pun- 
ishment which did not please the Conference. 
He was treated with scant courtesy that year. 
The college committee this year nominated 
Mr. Olver, among others, for theological tutor 
at Headingley. There, as reportedin the Lon- 
don Times, the Rev. W. L. Watkinson asked if 
the committee had inquired whether Mr. Olver 
still h@ld the views expressed in his Fernley 
Lecture, and expressed opposition both to Mr. 
Olver’s views and to his appointment to the 
divinity chair. Dr. Rigg, in his reply, urged 
that the committee had no right to inquire 
into Mr. Olver’s theological views. The Rev. 
H. W. Holland urged that each member of the 
Conference had theological responsibilities in 
connection with his vote. The effect of Mr. 
Olver’s appointment would, he thought, be in- 
juriousto his people, and to the maintenance of 
their doctrines in local preachers’ meetings. 
Dr. Rigg was of opinion that some parts of 
Mr. Olver’s lecture were questionable, and one 
part was dangerous. He believed Mr. Olver to 
be a loyal Methodist preacher; but the ques- 
tion of his fitness for a tutorship was another 
question. The Rev. W. L. Watkinson said 
that, if Mr. Olver was not impeached at the 
Bradford Conference, it was on account of the 
extraordinary grace of the Conference. Dr. 
Rigg asked him to withdraw this statement, 





and Mr. Watkinson refused. The Rev. G. W. 
Olver then spoke, and said he would never let 
@ personal question interfere with duty. He 
had not sought the appointment, and he had 
refused office in the case of two vacancies. 
As to his views, he did not know a point on 
which he was not methodistically sound. He 
could never accept the chair unless it were 
given to him by such a vote as would assure 
him of the hearty confidence of his brethren, 
The vote resultedin a defeat of Mr. Olver, 
who received 151 votes to 276 for Mr. Banks. 
He was also defeated for the divinity chair at 
Ridmond. 


....-The General Conference of the Free 
Baptist Church at Weirs, N. H., had a very 
large attendance. There were representatives 
from all the Northern States and a few colored 
delegates from the South. The addresses 
were largely of a historical character, as 
befitted the occasion of the centenary 
of the denomination and are to be 
published in permanent form. The cen- 
tenary offerings for various purposes 
amounted to $10,000, although no special 
effort was made to collect them. A corre- 
spondent says there were very full and able 
discussions on the subjects of home missions 
and the ministry. ‘‘ The magnitude and the 
wants of the Western field were presented as 
never before, and from this time, as we have 
reason to believe, there will be a more wide 
spread and deep interest in the work of church 
extension. Action was taken which will, it is 
hoped, be conducive of raising the standard 
of the ministry, and render it more difficult 
for unworthy men to enter it. The action of 
the Conference upon certain principles in- 
volved in a case which has become somewhat 
noted among Rhode Island Free Baptists 
was such as to sustain the position of the 
majority. Among other things, the Confer- 
ence declared for woman suffrage, took 
advance cround in favor of temperance, made 
provision for the appointment of a historical 
secretary, and encouraged advance movements 
in every department of work.” 


...-The Scottish correspondent of the 
Christian World says Prof. Smith’s letter 
calmed somewhat the apprehensions excited 
by his article on ‘Hebrew Language and 
Literature’; but there is every prospect that 
the case will be revived. Dr. Kennedy, a 
Highlander, has been making some astonishing 
statements. He claims to have ascertained, 
‘on the highest authority,’’ that the articles 
Professor Smith has promised to withhold 
from publication are of the most pronounced 
description. He says, furthermore, that Prof. 
Smith invented the motion which was offered 
by Dr. Beith and adopted by the last General 
Assembly in the Smith case. He regards this 
as a heinous offense—‘‘a piece of presumptuous 
dictation.” 


the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh against Prof. 
Smith, recently had an hour’s private confer- 
ence with the Presbytery, at the end of which, 
in open session, he submitted to the reporters 
a motion he had Intended to offer the Presby- 
tery, with the remark that he had become con- 
vinced that this was the wisest course to take. 
The motion proposed to the committee on ex- 
amination of Prof. Smith’s article in The 
Journal of Philology (the substance of which 
we gave recently). He wanted the committee 
to suspend Prof. Smith till the next meeting of 
the General Assembly, and to direct the Col- 
lege Committee or the Presbytery of Aberdeen 
to take suitable action in the grave emergency. 

...-It is stated that the Council of State of 
France has annulled a decision of the minister 
of worship in 1875 approving the exclusion from 
the parish elections of the Reformed Church 
of those refusing to declare their attachment 
of the Church and to revealed truth as con- 
tained in the Bible. The Council holds that 
this new text was a change of discipline, and is 
not valid without the approval of the Council 
of State. This will be an additional reason for 
the continuance of the unofficial régime adopt- 
ed by the Orthodox party last year. 


....-The Reverend H. J. Wheatcroft, of Or- 
leans, regards the present moment more favor- 
able for the spread of Protestant Christianity 
in France than at any period since the first 
years of the Reformation. 

‘‘ Without exaggerating the influence of po- 
litical events on the development of religious 
truth, we cannot acknowledge that it exists. 
Now the Government seads wind into our sails: 
not that it is at all favorable to religion, but, 
being in strong antagonism against Rome, it 
gives us almost unlimited freedom of speech 
and discussion, and that is all we demand.”’ 

...-Itis said that the cathedral system is in 
a very advanced state in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Nearly every diocese has a 
cathedral or a cathedral organization. The 
Standard of the Cross, which gives this informa- 
tion, adds: “ It is plain that cathedral interests 
and ambitions are of such maturity as to merit, 
at least, the consideration of the question 
whether and especially American 
cathedrals can be anything more than parish 
churches.” 
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Missions. 
A JOURNEY INTO THE HEAD OF 
SOUDAN. 


To missionary enterprise is due another o¢ 
the numerous contributions furnished to our 
fund of geographical knowledge. One of the 
most wonderful rivers of Africa; comirig next 
after the Nile and the Congo, is the Niger. 
Like the Nile, the outlet of the Niger into the 
Atlantic Ocean, about four degrees north of 
the Equator, is through a delta. Ascending 
the river ina northward direction about 200 
miles from the delta, you come to the conflu- 
ence of the Niger and Binue. The main river 
carries you north to Timbuctoo, whence you 
turn south, to follow its source into the King 
Mountains. Neither the Niger nor the Binue 
has yet been thoroughly explored; but the 
missionaries of the Church Society, under 
Bishop Crowther, have given from time 
to time considerable information respect- 
ing portions of both rivers. The Binue 
branches off to the right, and has been sup- 
posed generally to take its rise in Soudan, 
nearly due west from the confluence. Dr. 
Baikie and Samuel Crowther ascended it as 
far as Hamaruwa, some 400 miles from the 
confluence, in 1854. This was the first and, 
until recently, the only ascent of the river 
made by any European, though Barth had 
crossed it a few years previously at Yola, a 
pass about seventy miles beyond the expedi- 
tion’s furthest point. 

The steamer “ Henry Venn” has now as- 
cended at least seventy miles above Yola, and 
an account of the trip and some speculations 
upon the basis of the information given has 
been read before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. The river has been carefully surveyed 
the whole of the way, about 540 miles from 
the confluence and 740 or 750 miles from 
the sea. It was ascertained that three and one- 
half days’ canoe journey from where the 
“Henry Venn” turned about the Binue receives 
the waters of the Mayo Kebbi, which are be- 
lieved to be much more abundant than those 
furnished by the Binue itself about this con- 
fluence. The Binue has its source in the 
country lying toward the Congo; but where 
does the fuller stream, the Mayo Kebbi, rise? 
It is conjectured that it is in some way con- 
nected with Lake Tschad, and that it would be 
possible so to turn the waters of the great lake 
into the Mayo Kebbi as to permit the ‘‘ Henry 
Venn” to reach that body of water, by which 
access could be easily had to the territories 
of the King of the Monbatta—the people vis- 
ited by Dr. Schweinfurth. 

Mr. Ashcroft, who had charge of the 
steamer for the trip, writes for the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, that king of mis- 
sionary periodicals, a very interesting account 
of what occurred and what was seen. 
The people generally were afraid, and 
ran away, with bag and baggage, when they 
saw the unwonted sight of a steamer moving 
swiftly through the water; but it was not 
difficult to tempt them back. The white men 
where everywhere regarded with wonder. At 
Wakari, the capital of the Kororofa country, 
the people called them white spirits. They 
consulted their fetish, and were told that the 
strangers would bring good to the town ; so a 
joyful reception was given them, though they 
offered them nothing to eat, evidently sup- 
posing that spirits had no need of food. The 
king, whose appearance did not give the vis- 
itors a favorable impression, said he had 
an honor, in the visit of white men, which 
neither his father nor his father’s father 
had received; and he agreed to furnish 
horses to take them back to the steamer, for 
Wakarilies about 40 miles back from the river. 
The people in the district whence the expedi- 
tion of 1854 turned back were found to be 
well provided with clothing, while many of 
those down the river were stark naked. Some 
of the men wear 15 yards of cloth around their 
heads, have their mouths tied up,to show their- 
piety,and have a fullness of gown which 
would do credit toa European or American. 
lady. At this place, Shorna, the party again. 
left the steamer to go the king of the country, 
at Hamaruwa. They were met by an escort of’ 
warriors, mounted on horses, who were very 
skillful in maneuvering. Food was furpished 
which the travelers could relish—corn bread, 
made with butter and honey. A house was 
given them next the king’s, and asentry placed 
at the door,to prevent them from being annoyed 
by visits from the curious. The people are a 
pastoral people, having in that town not less 
than 2,000 head of cattle. 

At Djen, a town on the river above the last 
stopping-place, there are from 2,000 to 3,000 
inhabitants, only 5 per cent. of whom had any 
clothing. Few wear anything but a bunch of 
grass. The people of Basama are a wild, 
fierce folk, and some precautions were deemed 
necessary 60 prevent a surprise ; but they of- 
fered no violence. Large towns were passed 
and the country seems to be very thickly’ 
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settled. It is believed that there would be 
little difficulty in gaining the confidence and 
friendship of the people, most of whom are 
eager to have teachers sent them. The jour- 
nal of Mr. Ashcroft is full of interest, and we 
cannot refrain from copying from it extracts 
which seem to indicate an excellent missionary 
ground. Under date of August 27th (1879) he 
writes : 


“Came to the first Bala village, against which 
the Demsur people warned us, for they have 
no dealings with these — though sO near. 
I have not seen any part of Africa so thickly 
populated as this inhabited by the Bala peo- 
ple. For about twen‘y-five to thirty miles they 
are as thick as bees. In fact, since we left 
Djen the country is very thickly peopled with 
fine, strong, warlike, healthy, robust people, 
that seem to lack nothing but a few more 
clothes; for they seem to possess cattle, horses, 
and sheep in abundance, and to be everywhere 
ready to repel any invasion, for they are ever- 
on their guard, fully armed with spear and 
shield, or poisoned arrow, ready strung, and a 

iver fuH ready foraction. When I think of 
their warlike attitude in yf places, and how 
demonstrative they were, feel unable to 
account for their not firing upon us, only by 
God’s restraining mercy, for they were gesticn- 
lating and making a great noise. They put their 
hand over their mouths, and put it quickly back 
again, making a shrill noise—‘ bla, bla, blu, 
blu’—in quick succession ; but some saluted us 
by holding up the hand. But they never ap- 
peared to know what to do, we were so strange 
to them, and, coming right into the lion’s den, 
they could not understand, for nothing secks 
to pass these hostile Bala villages, nor do I 
think it possible for anything but a good-sized 
steamer to be able to accomplish ; for thou- 
sands of canoes came out during the time we 
took to pass all these villages. and some vil- 
Jages had 300 or 409 of these canoes. each hold- 
ing three or four men, standing up, with big, 
long paddles, and armed with spears, which 
they are very expert in throwing. if we may 
judge by what we saw them do when hunting 
an hippopotamus one day, when anchored near, 
while lying off Shoma.”’ 


Mr. Ashcroft mentions several islands which 
were passed, and mountains, to which he gave 
names. On the 28th of August the steamer 
arrived at Yola, where Barth crossed the river 
upward of thirty years ago. Yola is removed 
some distance from the river; and, after wait- 
ing some days, to hear from the king, to whom 
messengers and a present had been sent, Mr. 
Ashcroft went on with the steamer, just as the 
king sent to apologize and ask the white men 
to visit Yola. September 4th the party came 
toa point near Garawa, beyond which it was 
deemed prudent not to attempt to go, as the 
river was falling fast and the rocks were get- 
ting bare, and it was feared that the return 
might be cut off, for the river can be used, as 
the natives said, ‘“‘two or three moons only 


every year.” Says Mr. Ashcroft: 


“Tn the afternoon we took the ‘ Winifred’ 
[evidently a steam-launch] and, steamed about 
eight miles up the river to the town of Rebon, 
on the right bank, a beautiful situation, and 
about a mile from the Burdett Coutts range, 
magnificent mountains; and at the distance 
they looked like a large palace, with the center 

art of the building hicher than the rest. The 

nest scenery of the whole river was just about 
here. I was exceedingly sorry to have to turn 
back, the country being so beantiful, and the 
people just received us like old friends, not 
the least alarmed when we approached with 
the steamer. They were also Bornu people, 
speaking Fula.” 

““We were all in good health, thank God, 
some better than they had ever been in Africa. 
A fine, dry climate, in fact. We had next to 
no rain all the time we were in the upper river 
and no sickness whatever. I think this would 
be a splendid field for white missionaries. And 
among quite harmless peonle. not armed to 
the teeth. like the people in the lower river, 
but pastoral, teachable people these, T think, 
would be found to be, and right in the heart 
of Africa incognita.”’ 


The return voyage was without special inter- 
est. Mr. Ashcroft is greatly impressed with 
the grandness of the opportunity for missions 
among the people of the Upper Binue, away 
from the sickly climate of the coast, in the 
midst of a fine, fertile country, and among a 
robust, intelligent, teachable people. 





AFTER a suspension of one month, the 
Gospel in AU Lands reappears for July, under 
new management, the Rev. A. B. Simpson 
having retired, on account, we believe, of {ll 
health. He wrought well, especially on the 
two last numbers he issued, which were fresh- 
er and more valuable than the preceding ones. 
Mr. Eugene R. Smith now assumes control of 
the magazine, which has been reduced consid- 
erably in size. We suggested, when we first 
noticed this periodic], that it needs to make 
its missionary intelligence more prominent and 
much fuller. The Missionary Review, of Prince- 
ton, has some most excellent qualities, among 
which are its discussions of important questions. 
It is improving with every issue; but neither the 
Review nor the Gospel in all Lands reaches our 
ideal of what a first-class missionary periodical 
ought to be. There should be much more 
matter fresh from the field. The editor who 
shall make the best and most useful monthly 
will be he who has the best correspondents in 
every mission country. The Church Missionary 
Intelligencer is a pattern of excellence, and we 
wish it had thousands of subscribers in this 








News of the Week. 


Tue Secretary of State has issued 4 re- 
port giving statistics of the world’s trade by 
countries, showing that American cereals and 
manufactures have everywhere won a foot- 
hold, the only drawbacks being lack of direct 
American communication and of branch houses 
or depots in the principal foreign cities. 


...-The total number of post-officers in 
operation in the United States on June 30th 
was 42,989. Of this number 1,761 were filled by 
presidential appointments and the remainder, 
41,228, were filled by appointments of the Post- 
master-General. 


..Spanish Liberals complain of the im- 
punity granted to the Carlists and Ultra- 
montanes. Carlist candidates are for the first 
time in thirty years canvassing for election to 
the Spanish Councils-General. 


...-Information has been received at the 
Department of State that the Prince of Rou- 
mania will soon send a special envoy to the 
United States, to announce the independence 
of Roumania. 


..Fifteen persons injured by a railroad 
accident at May’s Landing, New Jersey, on 
the 12th inst., have died. Thirty-seven were 
severely hurt,also, and several of them will die. 


....The Mediterranean steamer ‘“ Royal 
Crown,”’ which arrivedin this port on the 13th 
inst., reports that she passed part of the deck of 
a burned vessel about 700 miles from New York. 


.. The reports of the condition of the cot- 
ton crop from the states of Virginia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Alabama are generally favorable. 


..Cuba has issued instructions regarding 
concessions to railway companies, by one of 
which the roads become the property of the 
state after ninety-nine years. 


....Ayoob Khan is reported to have been 
wounded in a quarrel between the Heratee and 
Cabulee over the division of the spoils taken 
at the last engagement. 


.-The political crisis in the Argentine 
Republic has become more serious, the Cham- 
bers having refused to accept the resignation 
of the president. 


....By an accident on the Midland Railway 
of England, between Leeds and Lancaster, on 
the 11th inst., seven persons were killed and 
twenty injured. 


.. The British secretary of state for India 
says the determination to evacuate Cabul was 
arrived at before the defeat of General 
Roberts. 


..The Chinese ambassador, Tseng, is in 
St. Petersburg, to ask for an embassy to Pekin, 
to settle questions at issue between the two 
countries. 


..Nogotiations between the Canadian 
ministers and English capitalists for the con- 
struction of a Pacific railroad are in progress. 


..During the week ending August 7th 
forty-three deaths at Havana were the result 
of yellow fever and three of smallpox. 


..The number of letters, postal cards, 
newspapers, etc. sent out during the last 
fiscal year is estimated at 2,217,068,124. 


.- The Afghans are reported to be throwing 
up earthworks around Candahar. They have 
ten thousand men and many guns. 


.. It is reported that the navigation of the 
Danube has caused a misunderstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and Austria. 


....The French squadron has been ordered 
to leave Greek waters, it is thought with 
Tunis as an objective. 


..The British Government has invited the 
Porte to participate in coercive measures 
against the A]Jbanians. 


.. Negotiations for an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, are progressing between Bul- 
garia and Servia. 


.-Professor Bastian, the German ethnog- 
rapher, has secured valuable collections in 
India and America. 


.. All kinds of crops in Ireland are said to 
have been much benefited by recent fine 
weather. 


.- Turkey has resolved to send troo.s to 
Dulcigno, it is said, before its cession to 
Greece. 


.- It is said that France is excited over the 
prospective armed intervention on the Eastern 
question. 


.-.-France will not, it ls reported, take part 
in the settlement of the Greek frontier ques- 
tion. 


--.-The Italian ambassadors at London and 
&t. Petersburg have been summoned te Rome, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











...- It is denied that Russia is concentrating 
forty-five thousand troops near Bender. 


.-..M. Delany, a Swiss, has been expelled 
from France as a dangerous Socialist. 


....The harvest weather throughout Great 
Britain is said to be excellent. 


..Serious floods are reported in several 
districts of Upper Silesia. 


The Sorter. Ue 


@ the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, and 
it light known for Churches, Stores, Show Win- 
Beat Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots, etc.’ New and elegant designs. 
Send size of room; get circular and estimate. A lib- 
eral ae to Churches and the Trade. 
« FRINK, 551 Pearl 8t., New York. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all other extracts of beef in that it con- 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 
ae only stispuiating. but nutritious. It is very pala- 

ighly re ded by phys! 

a 85c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Roprrt SHormakeR & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Osmun’s Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, a 
cure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, and all Scrofulous Diseases. Ask your druggist 
for Osmun’s and take no other. If he has not got 
it, I will send one bottle anywhere, on receipt of $1, 


express paid. 
CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 

Fruits and Vegetables are grown in large quantities 
on our own domain, gathered promptly at maturity 
assorted and prepared with great care and ekill, anc 
are acknowledged asthe best. Fruits in Glass and 
Tin. i ae, pas mailed on request. Address, Com- 
munity, N. ¥ 


























ROGE RSs’ POWDER 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


Agreeable Aperienut and Refrigerant. 
ATT well-known preparation is bichly recommended 





for Dyspepsia, Headache, Sickness of the 
Stomach, and al! complaints arising from Acidity, 
Biliousness, and Malarial Fevers. It cools the 
blood and regulates the bowels. Itis a fav orite med- 
icine for children. ared by A. ROGERS'S SONS, 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker ° treet. New York. 

Superior to Mineral Waters, Seidlite Powders, ete. 


HABIT CURED at home, privately, at at 
OPIUM | low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. Don't fail 
to write Dr. MA RSH, Guincy, stich. 


Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 ait: 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 


uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New. and Beautiful Reward. Cards 


A yore and artens. Over 
kinds and esigns Prices to sult the times. 
ia. new and appro: riate Gastgne, of School and 
Society Diplomas, Price-lists and samples of Kad- 
ucational Cards free to any teachers or agents send- 
ing us their address. J. BUFFORD SONS, Manu- 
facturing Publishers, 141 Franklin 8t., Boston, Maas.; 
39 Ann Street, New York. Established 1830. 


MAGIC LEW 


ENTE 
or Sunny Sched sNetiee Repueee PRICES 


: G 
SO8SSCT2B GALS SCRRALADA 

















50 Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, ete., 
with Name 10c. G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 





2 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo C ‘ards, 
name in Gold, 10c. ‘Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Mt. Desert Island, Bar Harbor, Me. 


This Hotel is now open. Extensive additions have 
been made since last year and it now offers accom 
modation for 300 guests. Its high situation affords 
beautiful views, both inland and seaward. Its health 
ful atmosphere, the easy manner in which {t can be 
reached, ite advantages for boating and fishing, excel 
lent drives and attractive walks—all combine to make 
it one of the most charming resorts on tbe coast of 
New England. 

Mt. Desert Island, situated near the Coast of Maine, 
can be reached from ton by the Eastern R. R. to 
Portland, then by steamers, which pass through the 
finest marine scenery in America. ddress 

R. HAMOR & SONS, Proprietors. 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE, CATSKILL, N. Y., 
one and one-half miles from landing, accommodates 
. Rates from $10 to $20 o50 pe or week, according to 
size and location of rooms. Situation unsurpassed; 
picturesque scenery ; pleasant drives. Address 
GRANT & CORNELL, Catskill, N. Y. 


non worst SaUNewion. B 

ston an arendon treets ost 

BY a gg ay is oe finest hotel struc ture ' in 

New England. wipe poet + modern in all its appoint- 

ments ; ntrictiy ps clase l. t on the American 

plan; a pleasa thet ome, and desirable 

stopping piace fot tor the Tustnese or pleasn re-seeker. 
NELEE, Proprietors. 

Amos BARNES, of Bos 


Joan W. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnati. 














UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM. é SON, ON, Proprietors. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 30. 








EW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE. 
WOUND BROOK kO ey 
F La ENTON ie ra f Liberty Street 
erry station in New “_° ‘oot of Li 
in Brooklyn, foot of Fulton Street, sowans Wharf. ' 
COMMENCING JUNE 2ist, 18380. 

Leave Serr York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 

of Liberty Street, for Philadelphi a. 

For Station corner Ninth and Green Streets, at 6:45, 
7:45, 9.00", 11:15 a.m.; Lay 40, 5:30, 7:15, Sem 
On Sunday at 8:45 a. 5:30. 12'P. P.M. 

For Thre and Berks Streets, at 6:45, 7:45, 9:00, 11 i 
A. M.; 1:80, 4:00, 4:30, 6:80, P. mw. ‘On Sunday at 5:90 P. 

For Trenton, Warren, and Tucker Streets, 6:45 Ts, 
9:00, 11:15 a, M.; 1:80, 4:00, 4:80, 4:45, 5:80, 715, 19 F. 
On Sunday, 8:45 a. M.: 35 





330 P . 
Return trains will leave eae New York: 
in 


From Station Philadeiphia and 
corner Ninth and aceon, sweats at 7: 
10:15 A. M.; 12:10, 2:00*, BAO, 71s, WP. On 
da ay ats 80 A u.: 5 
From > hird dand Perks Streets at 5:00, 8:20, 0 20, 0:45, 
11a M1 3:30, ), 5:25, 6:50, 11:30 F. a. ‘On bunday af 
A. M.; 


00 P. 

° Denotes Pullman Cars attached. 

From Trenton, Warren, and Tucker Streets at 1:25 (ex- 
cept Monday), 6:00, 7:20, 1:05, 10:10, 10.50 A.M; 18:53, 
2:10, 4:32, 6:16, 8:10 vat.’ On Sunday, 1:29, 0:20 a.m} 

Coupection is made at Jersey City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 230 
2n1, 4 21. 044, 957 Broadway, and at theprincipal hotels, 
Nos. 2and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, Jewell’s 
Wharf. Brooklyn. 

New York Prameter Co, (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and check bagg: from hotel or residence to desti- 
nation. Application can be made at 944 Broad A 
736 Sixth Avenue. a ow York, and No. 4 Court 
Brooklyn. H. P. BALDWLN, Gen'l Passenger 


_ STATE. LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
es 7 Se LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN. 


0, 930, 





The accommodations by this line are uns 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their 
which is now one of the soem on the ney 

First CABIN SaLoon, §60 to om peseee ee 
room accommodations. Return to 81 

SECOND CaBIN (everything furnishody. 900 
$75. STEFRAGFE, $26. 

‘rr Especially low rates to clergymen fe 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other pa RR to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York, 








OCEAN EXCURSIONS, 


(ld Dominion Steamshin Company, 


FOR 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Old Potnt 
Comfort, White Sulphur Springs, 
the South and. Southwest, 
from Pier 43 North River, foot of Christopher 8t., every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3 P.M, 
FOR 
Lewes, Delaware, and Rehoboth Beach, 
from Pier 37, foot of Beach St., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 3 P. M. 
These routes offer an excursion to Norfolk and 
return—650 miles cosancall covupying | _ t 244 days; 
and to Lewes—315 miles—one day. amers and 
table unexceptionable. 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, WN. ¥. 
Ww. H. STANFORD, Secretary. 


- INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 





CITY OF BERLIN.......cccccccccceces 5,4¥1 Tons, 
CITY OF RICHMOND ...........0000¢ . 

CITY OF CHESTER...........e0se000+ 4566 “ 
CITY OF MONTREAL.........-000000¢ 4400 “ 
CITY OF BRUSSELS...........++- oom’ @ 
CITY OF NEW YORK............0+++ nm ai 


These magnificent steamers are amo. “<> e strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic, and haveevery 
modern improvment, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs in 
saloons, bath, and smoking rooms, barber-shops, Ay 

For ans of a pensape and got oi Broadway 

LE, Agent, 31 Broadw: away, B.S. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 


Bolivia....Aug. 21st, 6 a.m. | Devonia....Sept. 4th, 8 P. 

Circoesia, Aug. 28th, 114.m| Anehc ria, ‘Sept. 11th, 104. 
These steamers do not carry cattle, shee = 

Cabins, ay bos 280. Excursion tickets at rates. 


2cond Cabin, #40. Steerage, 28, 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Austeaiia, Aug. 18th, 6 a.m.—-rivela. Aug. 8b, liam 
ors inarked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabine. $55 and g65. Excursion tickets at redu rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
Bowling Green. 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of eol- 
Maion, the steamers of this line e a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward p fro to New 
York or Boston crossing the ~~ of 50 at 48 latte 

tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 

60 at 42, or nothing te the north of 43. . 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM — — 40 NORTH RIVER. 














a! re .. Wednesday, August 2 th, Sa. | * 
*RATAVIA.. .Monday, August 30th. 1 r. 
TARIVA »» Wednesday, Sept. Ist, 2B Te 1S 


Cabin pass ‘age and return tickets on favorabletverms. 

Steerage tickets to and from al) peste of Europe at 
very low rates. Fre "CHAR. G.FHANCki office No.4. 
Bowling Green. YN, Agent. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel 

ings and the following Publications, which be 
seyt, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Sheet, VOB. ........00.cerecccccccesescosees 92 
The Sone, jin Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. 


B. erpenter, ¢ the Artist, and A. EL 
Rite Fg the OO LICE LOS 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BR, TN xc ecco sregscoccccensnonensanesesenaeh 200 
The Same, in Speeve Suess, signed by A. H. 


Ritchie, the Eng Qt 
EX PRESIDENT US. GRANT. Size, 16x86..." 1 00 
EX-VICE- PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
ON Tn ainediechaniniehadels ovanpesthe ane 
‘o. 
10 


CHARLES SUMNER. | Size, 16x20 
All of the above are printed on heavy wi hite paper 
and will be sent siete on receipt of the money. 





The: “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
} a. Frank B. Sb cespenter. Bound in Cloth. 0 
The “ PICTURE Sp ‘Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages 
Orders, a. the cash enclosed, to be adAressed to 
THE Bafta Laer nah 7; 
261 Broadway, New bboy 





























































































































































NOTICES 


&@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columos cf his journal 
should be ad<ressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P -O, Box 2787. 

2” All comzanications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial] Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&3” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

6 We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

§@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should should preserve : ac ODy. 


The ndependent, | 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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MISSIONS NOT A FAILURE. 


Tue Rev. Rowland Connor writes about 
foreign missions, in The International Re- 
view, as might be expected from one 
whose radical views drove him out from 
the Universalist body, and who hovers 
now on the outer edge of the Free Re 
ligious movement, Of course, he thinks 
foreign missions ‘‘a mistake.” Missiona- 
ries had better be preaching at home, he 
says, where are ‘heathen communities of 
the worst character,” ‘barbarian com- 
munities in New York, or 8t. Louis, or 
San Francisco.” Besides, continues in the 
next sentence our serene optimist, ‘‘in 
those parts of the world to which mis- 
sionaries mostly go—India, China, Asia 
Minor, Persia—the people already have all 
the religion they require; the best possible 
religion for them, because adapted to their 
necessities, as Christianity is to ours.” The 
missionaries, says Mr. Connor, are doing 
**no appreciable good,” and ‘‘nine probable 
converts ” are all the fruits, he says, that can 
be expected at the average missionary sta- 
tions as ‘‘ the result of ten years’ work and 
an unknown expenditure of money.” 

Any reader of our missionary columns 
knows that these statements are untrue. 
Mr. Connor would have found it out, if he 
had ever taken the pains to inquire. Only 
nine converts in ten years at a station! Ask 
Madagascar. Ask New Zealand. Ask the 
Hawaiian Islands. Ask Burmah. Ask Ma- 
dura. Ask Travancore. Ask Tinnevelly. 
Ask Amoy. Ask Marash. Ask Harput, 
each with its thousands of communicants; 
some with their tens and scores of thousands. 
But these people ‘‘ already have all the relig- 
ion they require”? Thatreminds us of the 
Boston lady who was praising Buddhism to 
a returned zenana missionary. ‘Ah!” was 
the reply; ‘‘ but you would find it much 


a re ee 





eidiner to be a Buddhist in Boston than 
in India.” But for missionaries, had Mr. Con- 
nor visited the Sandwich Islands, he would 
have been eaten up, as was Captain Cook. 
Probably Mr. Connor does not know that it 
is to missionaries chiefly that India owes 
popular education, that Japan owes the im- 
pulse that has brought it into the family of 
nations, and that in the very interior of 
Asia Minor schools are everywhere arising 
and intellectual life awaking. We pre- 
sume that he is utterly and totally 
ignorant of the subject on which he 
writes. When a governor-general of In- 
dia says that missions have done more 
for that great land than all other agencies 
combined, it is simply a lack of very 
easy information that accounts for such 
language as that of Mr. Connor. India 
has four hundred thousand native Protest- 
ants, the fruit of missions; Africa, three 
hundred thousand; Polynesia and Mada- 
gascar each nearly as many; in China and 
Japan there are a hundred thousand; and 
as many in Burmah. 

We would be glad to have a good 
history and criticism of missions from a 
Free Religious standpoint; but it must be 
one that has taken pains to learn the 
facts. An outline of the facts such a writer 
would learn from the columns of this 
week's INDEPENDENT. 

- EE 

ABUSE OF THE PARDONING 

POWER. 





Tue purpose of the pardoning power is 
to supply a legal remedy for those compar- 
atively rare cases that would otherwise in- 
volve either injustice to sentenced convicts 
or such extreme hardship as would be of 
no value to the public interest, and would 
be offensive to the better sentiments of our 
nature. Courts of justice are not infalli- 
ble; and, hence, a person may be convicted 
who ought to have been acquitted. Con- 
clusive evidence of his innocence, not 
known at the time of his trial, may be dis- 
covered after his conviction and sentence. 
The judge, in fixing the sentence, may 
with undue severity exercise the discretion 
confided to him by law. The physical 
condition of the convict himself may, in 
some cases, furnish a good reason why he 
should be released from further imprison- 
ment,and why this can be done without 
any peril to society. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
specify beforehand in detail the ex- 
act cases to which the pardoning 


power is applicable; and, for this reason, it 
has been generally granted to some legal 
authority to be exercised according to its 
discretion. The President of the United 
States, for example, has ‘‘ power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment.” In what cases he shall do so 
it is for him to determine; and over his dis- 
cretion in this respect Congress has no leg- 
islative control. He acts under the author- 
ity of the Constitution, vested in him direct- 
ly and independently of Congress. So, 
also, in all the states the governor is clothed 
with the pardoning power, either singly or 
in connection with others who participate 
with him in its exercise. In some of the 
states the law regulates the method of 
making applications for pardon, and to 
some extent the form of procedure; yet in 
all of them the discretion of the pardoning 
power, as to cases, is absolute and unre- 
stricted. This power can at any time can- 
cel the legal operation of any sentence which 
may. have been pronounced by a court of 
justice, and with no other responsibility 
than that which public sentiment enforces. 

The tendency, indeed, as the facts show, 
the strong tendency of those to whom the 
pardoning power is delegated isso to use it as 
to make the use a great practical abuse. They 
are much less likely to refuse pardons that 
ought to be granted than to grant pardons 
that ought to be refused. The interests of 
the convict and the appeals made in his 
behalf by friends are apt to have more 
weight with them than the interests of the 
community and the evils to accrue from an 
indirect exercise of the pardoning power. 
Each act of pardon has relation to a partic- 
ular case, andin behalf of that case there 
is, perhaps, a strong appeal for clemency. 
Pardon in that particular case will do no 
serious harm to the people, and will be a 





great ‘meni is ou It is the repe- 
tition, from time to time, of these particular 
eases, each having its special claims, that 
finally makes the whole list, and opens the 
prison-doors to one man to-day, and to an- 
other to-morrow, and thus on, till the ag- 
gregate may become a stupendous evil. We 
do not suppose that those to whom the par. 
doning power is intrusted deliberately 
mean to impair the protective force of 
law or to outrage the rights of society by 
turning loose upon it those who ought to 
be punished as the law requires. They 
are themselves in most cases misled by the 
urgency of special appeals, and from the 
want of a proper consideration of the con- 
sequences that naturally arise from an 
abuse of the pardoning power. 

The fact, however, is that the govern- 
ors of states, whatever may be their mo- 
tives or methods of reasoning, do grant 
mapy more pardons than are consistent 
with public justice, and often for whol- 
ly inadequate and improper reasons. 
How happens it that life imprison- 
ments, generally for cases of murder, 
do not, for an average, extend for a period 
of ten years? How did it happen that, of 
ninety-two convicts committed for life in 
the State of Illinois between the years 1856 
and 1876, thirty-six were pardoned, while 
only ten of them died? More than one- 
third of the whole number were released 
from prison by pardon; not by one governor, 
but by a series of governors. If so large a 
number deserved to be released, then there 
was an awful perversion of justice on the 
part of courts. If the courts of that state 
had simply done their duty in the convic- 
tion and sentence of these persons, then the 
governors of Illinois most palpably violated 
their duty in the remission of penalty. One 
or the other must be the fact. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the 
pardoning power in this country has be- 
come a grave abuse by the manner and 
extent of its use. It is so used as to en- 
courage crime and decrease the certainty 
that crime will be properly punished; and 
tliat is always an abuse. How shall the 
abuse be corrected? Legislation must furnish 
the answer to this question. If in every 
case it were required by law that the 
petition for pardon and the names of the 
petitioners should be published in the 
county where the crime was committed, 
before it should be presented to the govern- 
or, and if, further, the warrant of pardon, 
if issued, and its reasons were required to 
be published in the same county, this 
would remove from the process the secrecy 
which now ordinarily attends it. This sort 
of publicity would act as a check upon in- 
discriminate and improper pardons, lessen- 
ing their number, making governors more 
cautious in their exercise of the pardoning 
power, and leading persons to practice 
more care in signing petitions for pardon. 
We believe, moreover, that in every state 
there ought to be a Court of Pardons, of 
which the governor may bea member; and, 
hence, that the power should not be exclu- 
sively vested in him. In some states this 
is the case. It ought to be so in all the 
states. : 


A WORD ABOUT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


BEYOND all question, a newspaper depends 
very much .on the good-will of its adver- 
tisers. In these days, no good paper can 
live without advertisements. The price of 
any large paper is so cut down below the 
cost of its production that there would be 
not only no profit, but a heavy loss to the 
proprietors, were it not that what they 
lose by their subscribers they make up 
from their advertisers. Nevertheless, the 
managers of a newspaper must remember 
that it is published in the interest of the 
subscribers, and not of the advertisers, It 
is the subscribers, the readers, that are to 
be served at all hazards, and not the adver- 
tisers. The advertisers may be favored in 
subordinate things—in the time and place 
of publishing their favors; but never in 
any way that will injure or mislead the 
subscribers. 

But the temptation to sacrifice the reader 
to the advertiser is constant and sometimes 
considerable, though very much less so, of 
course, to a strong paper than to a weak 
one. For a strong paper can afford to laugh 








at the promises and threats which a strug- 





gling paper might think it could not affora 
to despise. A reputable newspaper, while 
soliciting advertisements, will definitely 
limit the portions of its space in which ad- 
vertisements may appear, and will not allow 
them insidiously to occupy the space that 
is not publicly given to them. THE INDE- 
PENDENT publishes every week in what por- 
tions of the paper its advertisements may be 
found, with the price in each. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of a paper 
to keep free from advertising influence is 
the Book Notices. This comes from the 
fact that here the paper is obliged to express 
its own opinion of the very articles for 
which it is soliciting advertisements. If 
we advertise a patent medicine or a piano, 
we do not editorialy say whether it is 
worth buying or not. But when our busi- 
ness department asks or accepts a profitable 
advertisement of a book, our editorial de- 
partment has to say whether the book is a 
good one or a bad one. If it bea bad one, 
and the paper says so, then the publisher 
may withdraw his advertisement at a con- 
siderable pecuniary loss, which might have 
been avoided by a mild, meaningless notice 
or simply by none atall. If, insuch a case, 
the paper condemns the book, it does so 
simply in the interest of its readers and at 
the risk of its own considerable loss. 

But we are glad to say that most large 
publishers stand too strong to be troubled 
by any severe reviews of their books. 
They publish so many good books that 
they do not fear injury from the intelli- 
gent notices that may injure the sale of 
only afew. Indeed, they tell us that they 
like intelligent criticism; that purchasers 
are more likely to buy on the recommend 
ation of critics that fearlessly tell the ex- 
act truth. It is the publishers of a sec- 
ond grade, who issue but a few books, 
that complain. 

Here is one. A few weeks ago we had 
occasion to speak very disparagingly of a 
book published by a man who has been 
a considerable patron of our advertising 
columns, a man for whose enterprise in 
his own peculiar line we have a very 
hearty respect. Thereupon we speedily 
received the following tart and threaten- 
ing note: 

**To THE PUBLISHER OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“* Dear Sir :—I have hitherto considered Tne 
INDEPENDENT a respectable journal, and I am 
somewhat surprised at seeing sucha malicious 
and insulting article in its columns as appeared 
in your last issue in regard to 
[title of the book]. 

**T cannot understand how you can allow 
your columns to be used to vent personal 
malice against an author ora publisher; and 
in the long run you will find that it will not pay 
to allow it tobe done, to say nothing of the 
gross injustice of the thing. 


“Yours truly, 
“New York, July 29th, 1880." 








To this letter no answer was sent. It 
charged us with personal malice, which 
we did not feel. Werespected the publish- 
er, and, having no personal knowledge of 
the author, only knowing him from his 
book, we had given it precisely the notice 
it deserved. We did not like the threat 
contained in the italicised words and we 
paid no attention to the letter. 

A week later we received the following 
note: 

““To THE PUBLISHER OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Sir :—You published a grossly insulting and 
malicious article in your paper last week, to 
which I called your attention. As you took 
no notice of my communication, I look upon 
you in the same light as the writer, on the 
principle that the ‘receiver is as bad as the 
thief.’ 

‘Please discontinue sending your paper to 
me hereafter, and oblige 

“« Yours, etc., 

“New York, Aug. Sth, 1880.” 
So there goes that advertiser, in search of a 
more compliant newspaper. 

Now this word to our readers: No so- 
licitor of advertisements for this paper dare 
promise any book publisher a favorable 
notice in THE INDEPENDENT. He can only. 
promise an intelligent, discriminating, and 
unbiased notice. The business department 
of this paper has too much self-respect to 
ask a favorable or a merciful notice of the 
editorial department. Txe editorial man- 
agement of THE INDEPENDENT takes special 
pains not to know what is advertised. In 
the case of the book review complained 
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about, it never occurred to us to think 
whether or not it was advertised. We 
write solely for our readers. It,is they, and 
they only, that we have in view. To the 
best of our intelligence and skill, we 
will tell them whether books are good 
or bad; and if there be shams or 
delusions in literature and scholarship, it is 
our duty to try to guard our readers against 
them. This is in their interest, and far- 
seeing publishers see that it is in theirs also. 
Meanwhile, our readers may depend upon it 
that in the future, as in the past, we shall 
make it our sacred aim that no advertisc- 
ment, open or disguised, and that not a word 
directly or indirectly in the interests of ad- 
vertisers shall appear in any portion of 
Tue INDEPENDENT except those columns 
definitely and publicly devoted to advertise- 
ments at regular published rates. 





THE FAILURE OF THE BERLIN 
CONFERENCE. 


One of the greatest blunders of statesman- 
ship in recent times was the settlement of 
the Eastern Question arranged at Berlin. 
Men needed not to be prophets to foretell 
what would come to pass when the scheme 
of which the Earl of Beaconsfield was the 
special friend and promoter was adopted. 
It needed only a fair knowledge of history 
and of the character of the peoples compos- 

.ing European Turkey to demonstrate on 
the spot that the settlement agreed upon 
defied the laws of nationality and proposed 
a crime against humanity. As such it had 
the curse of God upon it. It was a sin 
which can hardly be forgiven. 

Why was the Bulgarian nation split in 
twain, and part put back under the hateful 
yoke of Turkish rule, while practical free- 
dom was given to the other? Is it pretend- 
ed that no other course was open? Is the 
future of the millions of Slavs not worth 
the consideration of the ruling powers of 
Europe? Is the supposed necessity of up- 
holding the rule of the Sultan in Constanti- 
nople, for the benefit of a handful of Turks 
or the ambition of some Christian ruler, 
paramount to the claims of an industrious 
and progressive nation? The finger of 
Providence pointed in one direction. The 
Berlin Conference saw it, but took the op- 
posite course. Is Providence to be circum- 
vented thus? We shall see. 

The Berlin agreement was to settle the 
Eastern Question definitely and permanent- 
ly. What is the fact? Everybody knows 
that those most concerned, those whose 
rights were entitled to the first considera- 
tion—the Slavs and the Greeks—never ac- 
quiesced in the plans made for them, never 
expressed satisfaction with them, because 
they were continued in a relation which 
their souls loathed and avhorred, and were 
separated from their natural affiliations; a 
fate almost worse than slavery. Already, 
beforz the Berlin agreement is old enough 
for any one of the signatory powers to vio- 
late it with decency, another conference has 
been held, and certain territory awarded to 
Greece, whose claims were most outrageous 
ly treated at the conference of superannuat- 
ed prime ministers at Berlin. Nor has 
Greece yet recovered all she is entitled to, 
But the day of reckoning is coming, and the 
next partition of the country usurped by 
the unprofitable and miserable Turk will 
be aecomplished as by the wisdom of Provi- 
dence. 

The confusion has now been worse con- 
founded by a serious and determined revolt 
in Albania. The Albanians are a race of 
hardy mountaineers, fearfully divided 
among themselves, socially, politically, and 
religiously. On the northern border they 
are mixed with the Slavs; on the southern, 
with the Greeks. Some of them are Mus- 
sulmans, some Roman Catholics, and some 
Greek Christians; but, whether Christians or 
Turks, they are fanatical and blood-thirsty. 
They are all now under arms, and declare 
their determination to throw off forever 
Ottoman rule, and also to waramong them- 
selves. Those who are Mohammedans say 
they will shoot down the Christians like 
dogs, and some rather promiscuous fighting 
is in prospect. The causes of the revolt 

may be numerous; but the cessions to Mon- 

tenegro and Greece of Albanian territory 
are alleged to be the occasion of the insur- 
rection. As it is said that these cessions 
will not be disputed, some other explana- 











tion must be the true one. But, whatever 
may be the moving cause, a new and im- 
portant question is raised. The Albanians 
appear to be hopelessly divided and em- 
broiled, and no problem of nationality is 
here to be worked out. But who is to put 
down the rising and preserve order? The 
business, of course, is that of the Sultan; 
but nobody supposes he can do it. This 
brings out more strongly than ever the 
utter helplessness and incompetency of the 
Ottoman Power to govern its possessions 
in Europe. The governments which are 
pledged to bolster the decaying empire 
must come to the help of the Porte, or per- 
mit one of the greatest massacres of the 
century to take place. The world is be- 
coming impatient of the farce that is being 
played with such an air of wisdom and 
solemnity, and hopes for an interposition 
by Providence that will settle the whole 
business as effectually as the Turkish hordes 
originally settled the succession of old John 
Paleologus. 


Editorial Lotes, 


Joun KELxy and Tammany Hall are showing 
good political sense in their last movement of 
calling a state convention, Thereby they give 
notice tothe regular Democracy of the state 
that they do not propose to be counted out. 
Tammany was ignominiously excluded at Cin- 
cinnati; but it came up all right in the end 
and ‘‘ forgave’’ the Irving Hall Democrats. It 
killed off Gov. Robinson, and then Gov. Til- 
den, and was satisfied then to join with the 
regulars. But the regulars, while willing to 
be “ forgiven,”’ were not willing to recognize 
Tammany, by allowing it any rights as repre- 
senting Democracy. To this John Kelly will 
not submit. He has withdrawn his electoral 
ticket ; but he will do no more. Irving Hall 
now has fair notice (and when John Kelly 
gives notice he means it) that, if Tammany is 
ignored, Tammary will put a separate ticket in 
the field. And that is likely to be the result 
of it, which will divide the Democratic vote 
on the state ticket, giving the state to the Re- 
publicans. Both wings would be pledged to 
the same electoral ticket. 








WE said that dedication was the essence of 
baptism—all that amounted to anything init, 
whether of infants or adults—and asked: 
“What other notion do Baptists have of 
their own baptism than that it emphasizes 
the resolve to put off the old man and put 
on the new?’ And The Standard imagines 
that we are ready to discontinue water in 
baptism, and rejoices that it can assure us 
“there are a few Christians left in the world 
who find a meaning still in the New Testa- 
ment symbolism.’’ Certainly. Sodowe. But 
that meaning, we supposed, was dedication. 
If not that, will The Standard tell us what it 
is? The significance of baptism is given by 
Paulin a passage that ought to be familiar to The 
Standard: ‘‘ We are buried within by baptism 
unto death; that, like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead bythe glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life.” What 
is that but dedication? ‘‘As many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ.”” What is that but dedication? Bap- 
tism isa “ figure’ ; ‘‘not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good 
conscience toward God.” And what is this 
search for a good conscience but self-dedica- 
tion, once more? We would like information 
what else besides dedication baptism means. 

In The Intelligencer Jacob Van der Meulen 
calls the proposed form for the consecration 
of infants a ‘‘new sacrament.’’ Not at all. 
It would be a simple human device, like front 
seats for elders. He gives the objections: 

‘“ First, it does not introduce into the church, 
and. secondly, it may be a symbol of conse- 
eration, but it is not of purification. A sign 
and seal of the Jatter was needed, since our 


children are shapen in iniquity and conceived 
in sin, and by nature children of wrath.” 








First, who wants it to introduce infants into 
the church? The Reformed Standards may 
say that baptism does this, but their practice 
belies it, for they do not give children one sin- 
gle privilege of churchmembership until they 
are themselves converted and joiu the church. 
To say that baptism introduces them into the 
church is mere jugglery with words. Second, 
baptism isa sign of purification, it is true, but 
of moral purification, and that is consecration, 
putting off the old, putting on the new; walk- 
ing in newness of life, seeking the answer of a 
good conscience. As to our children’s being 
‘‘ shaped in iniquity and@conceived in sin, and 
by nature children of wrath,” the Bible never 
gives that as a reason for their baptism. In 
such a discussion it would be well to translate 
such rhetorical terms into logical language. 


THE INDEP | 
Tue Census Bureau at Washington has not 
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yet made out any totals of population for any 
of the states or cities, and the figures now 
published are only preliminary. But some of 
the returns are astounding. It has been gen- 
erally understood that the population of the 
Southern states had increased very little since 
1870, as there has been no great immigration, 
except into Texas and Florida. Nevertheless, 
Virginia increases 30 per cent., West Virginia 
60, North Carolina 30, Louisiana 21, and Ar- 
kansas 41. The increase of the 16 Southern 
states is 28 per cent., against 38 percent. in 
eight Western, 19 in four Middle, and 16 in six 
New England states. According to the figures, 
the growth of Kentucky, Virginia, and North 
Carolina has been vastly greater than in any pre- 
vious decade of their history. North Carolina 
has had a greater influx of population than 
Wisconsin or Nebraska. Kentucky gains over 
four hundred thousand—a greater gain than 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, or California, and only equaled in the 
West by Michigan and excelled by Illinois. 
There has been no previous evidence of such a 
marvelous growth in the South, and there will 
certainly be acall for a verification of suspi- 
cious figures. On the present apportionment, 
the 16 Southern states would gain 28 congress- 
men, while the remaining 22 would gain 48. 
Among the curiosities of the enumeration is 
the fact that, while North Carolina shows an 
increase of 30 per cent., South Carolina shows 
but 3. We are not surprised that Georgia 
should show an increase of 10 per cent., nor 
that Mississippi should be nearly stationary as 
3; but where Alabama honestly gets 16 per 
cent. we cannot imagine. 


It would be a very great mistake to imagine 
that the large vote for Mr. Olver for a theo- 
logical chair in the gift of the English 
Wesleyan Conference is a proof of the spread 
of very advanced views among the Wesleyans 
on the subject of future punishment. Mr. 
Olver, who received from a quarter to a third 
of the votes, is remembered for his Fernley 
Lecture, delivered two years ago, before the 
Conference, and which gave so much offense 
that the Conference did not vote its thanks 
nor order it printed. Yet he declared his 
entire faith in the eternal misery of the lost, 
and only argued that it was not necessary to 
believe that their bodies, as well as souls, must 
endure the pains of Hell forever. It will be 
remembered that at about the same time one 
of the most distinguished missionaries in 
South Africa was compelled to withdraw 
from the service of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Asssociation because he announced his dis- 
belief that the lost would suffer bodily as 
well as mental torments, 


.... We are pleased to see, since writing our 
notice, in another column, of Dr. Dexter’s new 
book, that, in an address at Chautauqua, Dr. 
W. W. Patton expresses the same opinion aa 
we do about Dr. Dexter’s attempt to make 
“Farewell Address’ about the “truth and the 
light to break out of God’s Holy Word” refer 
only to polity. He says: 

‘When I find norestriction in his language ; 
when the principle involved is, according to 
Protestantism, equally applicable to doctrine 
as to polity, and must have been so held by 
Robinson ; when he believed the true form of 
church polity to be, in fact, a doctrine of the 
New Testament; when the covenant of that 
church bound them tothe broadest application 
of the duty to receive all truth ‘known and 
to be made known’; when he refers to that 
covenant in this address; and when the solemn 
occasion of parting with his flock made it nat- 
ural to review and advise with reference to all 
his teaching as a pastor, I cannot believe that 
he only meant to admonish them to welcome 
new light from the Bible on the subject of 
church polity.” 

....Our readers can judge for themselves 
how objectionable are Prof. Robertson Smith's 
positions taken in the article in the Hncyclo- 
peda Britannica,” about which so much noise 
is now making in the Scotch presbyteries. 
The Interior, which published the article last 
week, says that a careful reading somewhat 
relieves the first impression, and it regards 
Prof. Smith’s language about Solomon’s Songs 
as the hardest to reconcile with the Standards. 
It is evident that The Interioris not afraid to 
let American Presbyterians see both sides of 
the question. Prof. Smith’s own presbytery 
has just had a meeting, and, after a long discus- 
sion, has sent his letter explaining his position 
to the Commission of the Assembly, “ for in- 
formation,” without comment. 


....Though Dr. Bacon politely allows that 
the members of the Ohio Congregational As- 
sociation of 1880, who huld it indisputable that 
the Savoy Declaration is ‘‘ the recognized doc- 
trinal symbol of the Congregational churches of 
the United States,” can intelligently speak for 
themselves, and must know about the Declara. 
tion they are talking of, yet he does not believe 
that out of Ohio one Congregational minister 
in five has ever seen acopyof it. He might 
have said not one in a bundred, had it not been 





that in the July number of The Congregational 


Quarterly for 1866 it was reprinted, as a curl 
osity in the old spelling. That is the only copy 
that has ever come into this office and we 
should not know where to look for another. 


...-A correspondent of a Southern Baptist 
paper has reason to protest against bringing 
dogs to church. “ Last Sunday,” says he, 
‘just as our pastor was about to administer 
the communion, a dog slipped up slyly, laid 
hold of the loaf of bread and left with ft. 
The meeting before that, we had a dog-fight 
right in the midst of the sermon.’’ That is 
worse than anything of the sort we have ever 
known, although the present writer has a 
vivid recollection of stepping ona dog’s tail 
in the middle of a sermon in a Wisconsin 
schoolhouse, and being somewhat confused 
for five minutes by the snapping of the cur 
about his ankles, 


+++ The Progressive Christian has some shrewd 
suggestions how to conduct a spiritual fast @ 
la Tanner, with a view to seeing how long 
spiritual life can be maintained without spir- 
itual food. It suggests New York as a good 
place to have the experiment tried, and fora 
trustworthy committee to see that no food is 
taken surreptitiously it suggests a half dozen 
respectable saloon keepers, with one or two 
stage-managers of a variety theater; and, to 
dispel all fears of deception, a pair of Chicago 
policemen should be added. If the patient 
showed signs of dangerous collapse, be might 
be taken into church while the collection was 
being taken. 


.... We are sorry to see that our notice of the 
fact that The New Jerusalem Messenger, in the brief 
‘*Faith of the New Church” which it puts at 
the head of its columns, made no mention of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, has led that paper to 
add an article endorsing him. The Messenger 
says: ‘That any body of Christians should 
leave out their especial views of truth in their 
statement of doctrine strikes us as a new and 
strange doctrine.’’” Then it is to it a new and 
strange doctrine that the schism which has 
rent the Church and which is kept up by 
these miserable statements of doctrine is a 
disgrace and a sin. 


.-. Both Dr. Whedon and Dr. Curry, as edf- 
tors of their respective periodicals, criticise 
with some severity books which are puglished 
by the Methodist Book Concern and which 
may be suppose to have passed their scrutiny 
as its editors. We cannot see but that isall 
right, though the Michigan Methodist paper 
thinks it sees an inconsistency. But that Con- 
cern is not intended, we hope, to suppress 


} thought, and the editors will, doubtless, reply 
} that in their periodicals they also publish 


much which does not meet their personal ap- 
proval. ‘The press is not only an educator; it 
is also a safety-valve. 


...-For information as to Abraham’s assoct- 
ate, “the wild Kenaanite,’’ The Vongregationalist 
refers us to Dr.Murphy. But the form Canaan- 
ile has been thoroughly established by our En- 
glish version. Is not the use of the old Hebrew ~ 
form in popular newspaper reading more ex- 
travagant than it would be to call Cyrus Kuros 
and Aischylus Aischylos? If we must have 
‘‘ Kenaanite,” let us also have Chavah for Eve, 
Noach for Noah, Yapheth for Japhet, Shelomoh 
for Solomon, Yehoshua’ for Joshua, Jésous for 
Jesus, and Yahweh for Jehovah. 


....The Northern Christian Advocate says in 
its ‘‘ Missionary Department” that as we have 
made a statistical table of the operations of the 
Methodist Missionary Society among the In- 
dians, so we could make one even fuller of 
ciphers if we were to take up the populations 
of Africa. True, but it needs not even the 
statement to show that when a missionary 
body accepts the responsibility of nominating 
government agents it accepts a further respon- 
sibility of doing missionary work. And Ameri- 
can Indians are nearer to us than African 
savages. 

....In The Congregationalist Br. Bacon has & 
very just and appreciative notice of Dr. Dex- 
ter’s book, which we review this week. He con- 
cludes very suggestively as follows: 


“With a National Council and its triennial 
sessions; with denominational boards and no 
end of denominational institutions; with Pent 
jects for a denominational confession of faith 
asa definition of denominational orthodoxy; 
with all manner of projects for a more com- 
pacted denominational unity and « more 
vigorous denominational efficiency, we need 
to be recalled, as this book so grandly recalls 
us, to the first principles of Congregationalism, 
as illustrated in its history.” 

_... The Interior makes this interesting com- 
ment on the theory that the Levitical law was 
not committed to writing till long after the 
age of Moses: 

«* While it may not be true, asa matterof 
fact, that the cocomental law was handed down 
orally for a series of generations before it was 
reduced to writing; yet, if it were trae, it 
would not be anything against the ——s 
or accuracy of the record. The Tliad 
Odyssey were transmitted, and with obvious 
purity, through a pumber of generations ; ané 

e part of ancient legal and 
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..-.One of the members of Dr. Kittredge’s 
Presbyterian church, in Chicago, happening to 
say, in a Cumberland Presbyterian meeting, 
that three fourths of the members of his 
ehurch were Cumberland Presbyterians in doc- 
trine, and the pastor too, The Herald and Pres- 
byter “does not hesitate’’ to deny that this is 
true. We think it is, and we wish that we 
might be told what is the difference between 
them. The fact is that the Churches have come 
together since the Cumberland Presbyterians 
were driven out. 


..+-For blindness and ignorance tn treating 
of Protestant matters commend us toa Catholic 
paper. It seems impossible for a Catholic 
journalist to treat Protestants fairly. Some- 
times it seems to be willful misrepresentation 
and sometimes invincible ignorance. Here is 
the Catholic Standard with an editorial on 
“Professor Robertson.”” This is only half of 
the name, but a half truth seems to be suf- 
ficient for a Catholic. 


...-A few months ago the illness of Mr. 
Gladstone would have been of less moment to 
the world; but, now that he has a government 
upon his shoulders, the interest in his condi- 
tion has become a painful solicitude. He is 
fairly on his way to recovery. His administra- 
tion has grave questions to deal with and his 
counsels are greatly needed. 


.--» We must wait patiently for the results of 
thecensus. The Atlanta Constitution says that 
the census returns give Georgia 75,000 less 
population thanten yearsago. Another late 
report gives South Carolina an increase of 30 
percent. If any Southern state has increased, 
besides Florida, Texas, and Arkansas, it must 
be Georgia. 


...-A South Carolina Baptist church con- 
tains in ite old records the mention of a 
woman’s being excluded from the church for 
the offense of ‘‘ doing too much talking in the 
neighborhood.”’ As no such case is recorded 
of late yeare, it {s supposed that the race of 
such women is extinct. 


.... The Christian Inder says it does not care 
how John Smith and Roger Williams were 
baptized in the seventeenth century. ‘‘ What 
weare concerned inis the teaching and prac” 
tiee of Christ and the Apostles before the cen- 
turies began.” That is a sensible and tenable 
position. 

.---'* Not twelve months since,” says The 
Catholic Telegraph, ‘‘ we showed a Latin letter, 
written by the Holy Father’s Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State, to an Episcopalian minister in 
Buffalo. The gentleman examined it carefully 
and asked if it was not written in Italian!”’ 


.... We greatly rejoice to see that it looks 
es if in South Carolina the barbarous practice 
of dueling had received its death-blow. Secu- 
lar and religious papers are denouncing it, and 
public sentiment seems to condemn it since 
the Cash duel. 

...«The American Board must receive $75,- 
000 in August to conclude the year without 
debt. We hope the churches will remember 
this. The books will be open till after the 
frst Sunday in September. 
ae 
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SooTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Tne Summer Residence of the late 8. B. 
Hunt, Eeq., of New York, is offered for sale. 
This beautiful home, known as ‘Maple 
Grove,’’ at Bennington, Vt. (30 miles from 
Troy), comprises over 350 acres of farming 
and woodland; wooden house, 18 rooms, pi- 
azzas on three sides; 3 barns, ample stabling ; 
farmer’s house; large vegetable-garden and 
orchards ; extensive grove of maples fronting 
house ; trout-pond ; fountain, with jet 185 feet 
high and basin 100 feet in diameter; porter’s 
lodge. 5 minutes from railway station and 
post-office. Address Ben. R. Stars, Esq., 

(Executor of the Estate), Bennington, Vt. 


QUINCY, MISSOURI, AND PACIFIC 
BONDS 


Messrs. GitMan, Son & Co., No. 62 Cedar 
Street, this city, offer for sale a limited amount 
of their desirable first mortgage 6-per-cent. 
gold bonds at 95 and accrued interest. The 
Quincy, Missouri, and Pacific Railroad is 
leased in perpetuity to the Wabash, St. Louis, 
and Pacific Railroad Company. The bonds 
are held subject to an advance in price with- 
out notice. 





Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.— 


» He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 


Ton Wagon Scales for $60. These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No money asked till tested. 
Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 
book address Jones of Binghamton, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
, Ex . and Carriage Hire. stop at 
Grand Vaton flotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. elegant rooms reduced to 81 and up- 
the bent ‘Hore Cars, Btages “and ‘Klevat a 
orse 
$o'ul Depows, 
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GOOD HOTELS. 

Horst accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch, or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. The 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depot, New York City, is a very popular re- 
sort, because the attendance there is prompt 
and satisfactory. The charges are reasonable 
and the menage complete. Try it. Families 
ean live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
inthe city. Be careful to see that Grand Union 
Hotel is on the sign where you enter. 


WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 


Tue New York, New England, and Western 
Investment Company offer for sale $1,500,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds of the Wheel- 
ing and Lake Erie Railroad Co. at 95 and 
accrued interest. The bonds have thirty years 
torun and the interest is payable semi-annu- 
ally in New York. The security is 4 first 
mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of the City of New York,covering the 
entire line of road, the rolling stock, rights, 
franchises, and all other property of the Com- 
pany. This issue is limited to $15,000 per mile 
of road completed and fully equipped. This is 
the lightest mortgage on any line of railroad 
of equal length in the State of Ohio and less 
than one-third of the average amount per mile 
of the mortgages on the seven principal con- 
necting lines in the state. The road will run 
from Wheeling, W. Va., to Toledo, Ohio, a 
distance of 200 miles. 

There is no line of road now under construc- 
tion, within our knowledge, which will affect 
the carrying trade across the State of Ohio as 
this line will; and its relation to the other roads, 
especially the trunk lines, is very important. 
Prospectus and other information will be 
furnished on application to the New York, 
New England, and Western Investment Com- 
pany, 31 and 33 Pine Street. New York. 


FRINE’S CHURCH REFLECTORS. 

Ir church committees would practice econ- 
omy in the lighting of their churches, let them 
dispense with some of the innumerable burn- 
err, that consume so much unnecessary gas, 
with so little effect, and put in two or three 
of Frink’s Patent Reflectors, as mav be re- 
quired by the size of the church. They in- 
crease the illuminating power four-fold, and 
produce a soft and pleasant light, which is not 
troublesome to the eyes. Kerosene lamps can 
be used in the place of gas-burners with equal- 
ly good effect. These reflectors are made on 
acientific principles, and their maximum re- 
flecting power Is greater than many which are 
more elaborate and expensive. Our readers 
ont of town may put themselves in commu- 
nication with the proprietor by addressing [. 
P. Frink, 531 Pearl Street, New York, and 
learn from him full particulars as to prices, 
etc , etc. 











Tue Middletown Plate Co.,of Middletown, 
Conn., and 13 John St., New York, have pre- 
pared avery elegant assortment of goods for 
their Fall trade. There are new patterns, orig- 
inal with them, in Tea Sets, Baskets, Berry 
Dishes, Epergnes, Tureens, Toilet Sets, Card 
Receivers, Jewel Boxes, ete., ete. Special at 
tention is called to very elegant importations 
of glass, mounted very attractively The aim 
has been to produce goods that will command 
business. 

The New York office is 13 John Street. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. StrRoNG’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE is a 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 








Makirt7a CoLLeGe.—See in another part of 
the paper the advertisement of thiscollege. It 
is an old,well-established institution, Send for 
full information to I. W. ANDREws, Marietta, 
Ohio. 





Easy shoes, of a mag og wes for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenne. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


A FOOL ONCE MORE. 


‘* For ten years my wife was confined to her 
bed with such a complication of ailments that 
no doctor could tell what was the matter or 
cure her, and I used up a small fortune in 
humbug stuff. Six monthe ago I sawa U. 8. 
flag with Hop Bitters on it, and I thought I 
would be afool once more. 1 tried it; but 
my folly proved to be wisdom. Two bottles 
cured her. She is now as well and strong as 
any man’s wife, and it cost me only two dol- 
lars. Such folly pays.—H. W., Detroit, Mich. 
—Free Press. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED Berr Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the resuit of exhaustion, nery- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweELi, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


A DEMOCRAT CURED. 

A LEADING Democrat of Burlington, Mr. E. 
M. Sutton, speaks in the highest terms of the 
curative power of the celebrated Kidney-Wort. 
It first cured him of a distressing Kidney dis- 
ease, and he now uses it whenever he has any 
symptoms of biliousness or needs toning up. 
It acts efficiently on the bowels and cures the 
worst cases of piles. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, August 13th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 13 @17% 
Santos, Choice to Best....... ecccee -154 (@19$ 
BRGARE. -cvcccccccceece coco oSecccces 20 @2%6 
Mocha........ eocccccccccccee Coccces 25 @254 
TOONS. 050 co cocevesveccece coves 14 @18 
IN 5 sscoiinsecmiicd de ietiate neue acieainindetane 15 @I17 
TEA. 
Hyson..... ObSesse consccoscoseses -+-30 @50 
Young Hyson.........+++.- eocceoese 23 @s80 
English Breakfast............2+--+05 2 @7% 
Uncolored Japan..........s-ecceceees 2 @0 
GN. .casiindnnnacitmnknds eau 18 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba............ 74@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......cccccccccccces 108@103 
Crushed.........0¢ wedecrdoess 108@— 
POWERING, <cccccussvccceseess 103@113 
IN. cswinacatnesancnscononna 104@10§ 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 93@10 
Steam Refined A............ 9R@ 93 
i cddesacasssoccesssen 94@ 9 
Yet.tow.—Coffee C..... evecsccocesese 83@ 9 
Other grades....... eccccece 74@ 83 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
i RET 36 @37 
New Organs, New Crop, Fancy...... — @66 
so - © BE. css 42 @64 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qt]. .85 25 @$5 50 
Grand Bank Cod.......... Reeewes 450 @ 4% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 16 00 @20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass..... -+---10 00 @12 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 5 00 @ 6 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 17 @— 2% 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Pheonix, $2@$2.25; Dea- 
kin’s, $1.25; Washington's, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.15. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 21@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@43 cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


FLour: 
Cee RNR. ccc ccseccnsss $3 25 @ $4 00 
i Maw kcnkinienevasoneaes 225 @ 800 
Superfine.........+006 ---- 335 @ 8 50 
State Extra Brands....... 400@ 415 
State Fancy Brands....... 425 @ 435 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 400 @ 4 20 
Minnesota Clear.......... 425 @ 5 45 
Minnesota Straight........ 540 @ 715 
Minnesota Patents........ 600 @ 8 25 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 435 @ 47 
Good to Choice 8. W.Ex. 425 @ 440 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 490 @ 5 20 
Ohio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 350 @ 890 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 435 @ .4 75 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 500 @ 5 20 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 525 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Single Extras... 500 @ 5 20 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 525 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 560 @ 5 90 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 625 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 500 @ 5 25 
City Mills, for West Indies 550 @ 5 70 
City Mills, for Europe.... 420 @ 425 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
i ickkecrenvenenandnns $2 40 @ $3 00 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 350 @ 5 50 
Richmond .........--++++- 450@ 675 
Rye FLovur : 
GRBs cecesceseeeses ++. $4 60 @ $5 00 
Pennsylvania ............. 440@ 475 
Corn MEAL: 
Western ..ccccccccccccccce $2 50 @ $3 00 
Brandywine ............+. 315@ 325 
Pits TONE i okic cccscssecs ——@ 300 
GRAIN. 
WHueEat 
WD icnksrnpinreceenads $1 00 @ $1 14 
AMDbEr ....-.--cecccceee oe LO@ 114 
ic cneceas ewesse 10@ 111 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 102 @107 
Bpring.....ccccesescccccee 101@ 10 
Cory : 
Mixed....... ikaniakainiat — 47 @— & 
Ungraded. .....ccccccccccce — 40 @— 48 
YOMOW 2... cccccccscccccccee — 54 @— 68 
White ...- cccccccccce oo — 52 @— 55 
Oats: 
TED ccotensdcesce orseeere — 41 @— 46 
Chicago .........+--+se0e0. — 41 @— 4% 


New York .........ss..02.. — 38 @— 48 
Ungraded. ..i..isecscsceces — 87 e@- 68 
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Mediums..... ccccccccccocess 1M QI 
Marrows........ wacwekate ---- 160 @ 1 65 
Piliedcttteadiavess cocccceee 160 @ 1 65 
Wee BIRRGF 2c scscsesccses 180 @ 1 & 
BN I sc cccnccccsesices 140@155 
ikccenssadtecorenseenecs 200 @-— — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
BORE, BOW a ccccccccvessescnd $14 70 @$15 00 
Extra Prime.............-- 1100 @ 12 00 
Family..... indiana «-+2 14 50 @ 15 00 
Bacon 
WemteiR ccccces cocccces ---$8 50 @$8 75 
ia cacctesecensascntccace 8 75 @ 8 80 
Cut Meats: 
Smoked Hams...........++. . —12 @— 13 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —7@ 8 
Smoked Strips........... --. —12 @— 18 
Largp: 
Western, per 100 lbs 
City 
Refired 





HAY.—Shipping is firmly held at 80@85 
cents; Prime, $1.05@$1.10; Medium, 90@ 
$1; Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, nomi- 
nally 70@80. Straw.—We quote Long Rye 
90@95 cents; Short do., 55@65 cents; Oat 
firm at 55@60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle. — 
Sales have been at 7@9% cents for Native 
Steers, to dress 55@57 Ibs. to the gross 
ewt.. and 7@7% cents for Texas, to dress 
55 Ibs. Milch Cows are quoted nomin lly 
$25@$35. Calves.—Veals sold at 4}9 6} 
cents and Grass-fed and Buttermilk 2@3§ 
cents. Sheep have sold slowly at 4@4§ 
cents. Lambs, 5@53 cents. Live Hogs 
have met with an increased demand at 
$5@$5.25 per 100 lbs. 





WOOL. 
American X to XXX....... eS 
csin tate cuictoamcasantiettins oun . .22@42 
SE Ritctaacecsmnamninandenwnpunaan 15@34 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ..... 22-23 @26 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..20 @23 
—— rrr errr 17 @19 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......17 @21 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 14 @19 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancyv....... oveccceess  LLF@— 
State, Factory, goodtofine...... eoeee- 10 @114 
Western, Factory, choice........... ane os 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 8§@ 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 @154 
State and Pennsylvania..............- 18 @14 
Western and Canadian.......... ----. 12 @13 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose......-......- per bbl. .$1 75@82 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 6 re} 
‘Apples. LO  errrrrer eer 6 g 7 
Apples,Southern...........+2++. eee» 6 @D 
Oe OSS ee g Gi 
Peaches, Unpeeled.................06 5 @7 
IRIE, «08 cnc ccccccsccsseesess 7 @8 
a ic nbenae aed aseccesle Ga 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... b.— 8 @— — 
Clover, New York State........ — _ 
OO San #@ bush. 2 70 @ 2 90 
COROET, .. ++ - scevenccescesoaces 170 @ 210 
Hemp, Foreign........---eesees 118 — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 130 @— — 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. 1 99 @— — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Pe 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 00 @ro 
“ “ “ 3. “ 51 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Co eee ona 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


® 
ae) 


6 Bone Flour ........36 00 
se Bone Meal.......... 34 00 
se Ground Bone.......31 00 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 


8 
Someass & 8 8 Saeeas 


S 88% 88888383 8 8 8 885888 8 8387 


SS 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 00 

‘* dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit. 8 50 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 77% 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 

| eee 


1% 
Sulphate of a per 100lbs. 3 75 


@O® 


BR warn 


Dried Blood, per unit........... 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

Dust Fertilizer.............- 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 8 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- , 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 

eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 

Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 

Dibincseediekekedetienwees ---+ 81 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 00 
Altien’s Phosphate.............. 35 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 
‘ - Se 
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MR. COE’S ADDRESS. 


We are glad to publish the admirable 
paper read last week before the Bankers’ 
Convention, at Saratoga Springs, by Mr. 
George 8. Coe, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank of this city. The 
theme of the paper is the much-debated 
‘silver question.” This topic was treated 
by Mr. Coe ina masterly manner, who, in 
addition to being a practical banker, is 
thoroughly conversant with all the scien- 
tific principles that relate to the establish- 
ment and use of money. We regard his 
paper as the paper among all that were read 
before the Convention, not excepting the 
one sent by Secretary Sherman and read 
by Mr. Atkinson. We commend it to all 
our readers, as worthy of their careful 
perusal. Though not partisan in its intent 
or character, it discusses one of the gravest 
political questions before the American 
people. 

The ‘‘Silver Law,” against which we 
protested at the time, is already demon- 
strated to be an enormous blunder in legis- 
lation. Itis a li¢ and a fraud upon its face; 
was so when enacted and has remained so 
ever since. It declares that to be a dollar 
which, as every man knows, is not such ex- 





The commercial or 
real value of the standard silver dollar of 


cept in the enactment. 


4124 grains is some two per cent. less than 
its legal-tender value. The people do not 
want this dollar for any practical use; and, 
hence, nearly the whole amount of the coin- 
age has accumulated in the vaults of the 
Treasury. Secretary Sherman has made 
the most strenuous efforts to get the silver 
dollar into circulation, and the result is al- 
most a total failure. The continuance of 
the coinage at the present rate will at no 
distant day bring the Treasury to the point 
where nearly the whole of its cash reserve 
will consist in silver dollars; and when this 
point is reached these dollars must be paid 
out ani actually forced upon the people, 
sinking greenbacks, national bank-notes, 
and all debt obligations to their own level. 
Gold would then disappear, and the United 
States would become a silver country. 

What Mr. Coe proposes is that the coin- 
age of these dollars should be arrested, 
which can be done only by repealing or 
essentially changing the Silver Law, and 
that the dollarsin the Treasury should be 
regarded as silver bullion, to be coined into 
a fractional subsidiary currency, according 
to the country’s need of the same. In ad- 
dition to this, he proposes that the Treasury 
should be authorized to receive silver bul- 
lion on deposit, and issue certificates there- 
for ‘‘in denominations for circulation as 
nearly as possible at the market value.” 
These certificates would circulate as money 
without being made a legal tender, and 
would at all times be payable in the bullion 
which they represent. The amount of such 
certificates issued would depend on the 
quantity of silver bullion deposited; and 
the latter would depend on the spontaneous 
action of the people. This would give an 
opportunity for utilizing silver for the pur- 
poses of money, without the stupidity and 
fraud of a dollar that is really only seven- 
eighths of a dollar. 

We have merely outlined the points of Mr. 
Coe’s excellent paper on the “‘ Silver Ques- 
tion.” Before Congress meets again, the 
people will have chosen the next President, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that both 
houses will have sense enough to see that 
the Silver Law cannot, with safety to the 
public interests, be left in its present form. 
It has done no good to the country, and 
now threatens a great impending evil. It 
was mainly, though not exclusively, the 
work of Democrats. Senator Thurman, 
in the early stage of the silver agitation, 
said that ‘‘ the Democratic party had taken 
out a patent on the silver question.” It is 
to be regretted that al/ Republicans did not 
see the wisdom at the time of letting the 
Democrats have all the glory of the inven- 
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by Mn. Coz.) 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 
BY GEORGE 8. COE. 





Amone the prominent questions which 
demand early and serious consideration of 
the American people, there is none of 
greater practical interest than that of the 
coinage of silver dollars under existing laws; 
and the natural consequences of the estab- 
lished financial policy of government in 
this regard upon the industry and prosper- 
ity of the nation. Fortunately, this ques- 
tion, with comparatively unimportant ex- 
ceptions, has now mainly lost its partisan 
character. The platforms of the two great 
political parties upon the subject are not 
essentially at variance, nor do the leading 
statesmen or the most influential journals 
of either greatly differ in opinion. In fact, 
were we to select indiscriminately from the 
nation the men whose opinions are held in 
highest regard, we should be sure to find 
them in substantial accord upon this great 
question. 

As practical bankers, we may, therefore, 
consider it in its purely economical aspects, 
unembarrassed by any political preferences. 

For the past two or three years the 
market price of silver per ounce in the 
London market, for gold, has been from 
51 to 58 peuce, so that silver dollars of 4124 
grains legal standard have cost the Gov- 
ernment an average of about 87} cents in 
gold, orin gold currency. Dollars of this 
inferior commercial or intrinsic value, made 
to be emitted as money, for payments of 
every kind, are being coined by the United 
States Mint, under compulsion of law, at 
the rate of two millions per month. Some 
sixty millions have been already produced. 
They accumulate in the Treasury as part of 
the ready cash reserve, and they have 
already become an unwelcome burthen 
upon its resources. Yet, under law, the 
work of producing them proceeds with un- 
relenting progress, and the available cash 
for current uses is being thus gradually and 
surely transmuted into these unavailable 
dollars. They are not wanted by the 
people—first, because they are worth but 
seven-eighths their nominal value; and, 
second, because they are inconvenient in 
weight and magnitude as coins, and are 
impracticable for commercial and business 
uses; and, although extraordinary, diligertt, 
and expensive efforts have been made by the 
Treasury officials to disseminate them 
among the people in every part of the 
country, they are constantly rejected by 
every class, and, when disbursed, they im- 
mediately return to their place of departure. 
There can be no more emphatic expression 
of public sentiment than is thus practically 
given. To facilitate their use, or to justify 
their creation, the device of storage or 
Treasury receipts has been authorized, by 
means of which they may the more readily 
pass current as money, and their inherent 
properties be thus measurably disguised. 
But these receipts are redeemable only in 
kind, and they consequently have no more 
value than the things they represent. So 
long, therefore, as human beings prefer a 
whole dollar to one of seven-eighths in com- 
mercial value will these inferior coins be 
rejected, and this conflict between the in- 
terests of the people and the law which 
governs them will continue. The law it- 


self is manifestly in direct antagonism with - 


the most sacred rights of men and with the 
free commerce of the world. 

Meantime, the resumption of coin pay- 
ments by the Government has been success- 
fully commenced, upon the basis recognized 
by those advanced nations of the world 
which we most eagerly seek to emulate and 
to rival, and has been followed by a degree 
of social progress and prosperity unex- 
ampled in all history. The relations of 
debtor and creditor among all classes of 
people have been re-established upon a 
gold standard, as they existed before the 
war. The exchanges of our increased and 
increasing productions, with the products 
of other nations, have been restored to the 
common money level, with balances in our 
favor constantly augmenting and settled 
upon the same uniform standard. Both 
internal trade and external commerce are 
once more expressed by the same measure 
of value. Money in trade no longer needs 
an interchange or interpretation from one 
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the same meaning throughout the land and 
across the sea. A dollar in name is a 
dollar in nature. 

Under circumstances so favorable . to 
present national comfort and happiness, 
and so full of hope and promise for the 
future, what vital interest can- possibly be 
promoted by the forcible continuance of 
this reactionary system now impending 
over the country, and silently working its 
arbitrary way into power, against the wish- 
es and the commercial instincts of the peo- 
ple? And what alternative can be pre- 


sented? 
It is evident that the Treasury cannot re- 


tain in its coffers an amount of cash re- 
serve greatly in excess of its average needs, 
and that whenever that amount is secured 
(of whatever it may consist, if legal money) 
it must be disbursed under the reign of a 
law which compels creditors of every kind 
to receive it at its nominal value. By the 
discretion of the Secretary, aided by a fav- 
orable condition of public revenue, this 
crisis may be temporarily delayed, until 
the volume of silver dollars has exceeded 
the ordinary bounds of the cash reserve. 
But this will only make the inevitable 
change in the current coin more certain and 
uncontrollable when it comes, and deprive 
that offcer of any power to discriminate, if 
he would, between his payments to ordin- 
ary creditors and to those holding the pub- 
lic debt, for all which the new dollars are 
alike legal payment. 

So soon, therefore, as this now rising 
tide shall overflow its banks, ell the busi- 
ness of the Treasury must thenceforth be 
conducted upon a basis of silver dollars at 
present worth seven-eighths of dollars in 
gold. The continued coinage receipts of 
two millions per month will be added to 
the revenues paid in similar coin from 
every other source, and the same coin must 
in turn be disbursed for all Government 
obligations. The legal-tender notes will 
then be also redeemable only in silver, and 
must depreciate to the same value. As a 
necessary consequence, all bank-notes and 
all current transactions in banks and in 
home trade must sink to the same level, 
and all debts and obligations of every 
kind must go down with the general de- 
terioration, until the whole country finds 
itself at once degraded from the honorable 
standard of the foremost nations of the 
earth to those of second or third degree. 
Our commercial banks must, in conse- 
quence, adopt in their general business the 
single silver standard. They will be com- 
pelled also to resume special gold accounts 
for foreign commerce. The country will, 
in fact, be remitted to the conditions of 
two currencies, of different values, with 
all their trials, inconveniences, and inequi- 
ties, as they existed during the war. All 
contracts of trade between citizens at home 
and with all people abroad will again be 
disturbed. Money will be made temporari- 
ly scarce by the withdrawal of gold as cur- 
rent coin, to be hoarded for special use or 
sent away for exchange into the silver of 
other nations, gladly seizing the opportuni- 
ty to be thus relieved. 

The United States will thus needlessly 
and gratuitously take upon itself a burden 
of excessive silver currency, which older 
countries now unwillingly bear; and all 
this without apparent gain in any form, but 
with the chagrin of forfeiting its own self- 
respect and the good opinion of mankind. 
The gold coin will naturally go to coun- 
tries where it is wanted as money; and sil- 
ver will come hither, for the like reason, 
rapidly increasing in volume, until we be- 
come exclusively a silver nation, and that 
of inferior standard value. 

That these are the natural and necessary 
consequences of existing law cannot admit 


of doubt. 
. In the monetary standard, as in all things 


else, descent is easy; but recovery here is 
beset with difficulties almost insurmount- 
able. The resistance of a great commercial 
people to any advance in the established 
legal measure, attended as it must be by a 
decline in the relative value of all property, 
and by a proportionate increase in the bur- 
den of their indebtedness, will always delay 
restoration; in fact, it can never be at- 
tained in justice to every interest involved. 
And this difficulty will with us be greatly 
enhanced bythe necessity of lifting up with 





millions legal-tender notes into commercial 
value, 

Can any good reason be urged to justify 
a financial revolution so serious, so unLéces- 
sary, and so irrecoverable? On the con- 
trary, was not the policy, when inaugurated, 
a hasty and inconsiderate effort of the Na- 
tional Legislature, during the heat and con- 
flict of parties, to free the country from the 
consequences of war currency, or somehow 
to reconcile that currency with a metallic 
standard; which natural causes, through 
the fertility of the soil and the industry and 
economy of the people, have since more 
effectually secured? 

There is now nowhere a felt necessity or 
desire for this impending change. , No im- 
portant interest demands it; but the great 
instinct of the people everywhere repels the 
least practical approach to its consumma- 
tion. Indeed, it is not too much to say, as 
men of financial experience, that the Sdver 
Law, if permitted to remain, without modi- 
fication or change, will work out results 
that this great people, of all classes and of 
all parties, will forever regard as one of its 
greatest political and econcmical errors and 
misfortunes. 

Why should the nation suffer this inflic- 


tion? 
The fundamental error of this legislation 


does not consist in encouraging the use of 
silver as money. That is both desirable 
and conformable to the well-established 
laws of trade since the world began; and it 
is especially the policy of the American 
people to increase the use and importance 
of one of its own most valuable productions. 
But the error consists in forcing into circu- 
lation a special coin, of a size and character 
not convenient for business uses, and more 
especially in giving it, by mandate of Con- 
gress, an excessive legal and local value or 
paying power, which is denied to it by 
the commercial world; thereby needlessly 
throwing this great nation, while in the 
most hopeful condition of renewed pros- 
perity, into discordant relations with the 
world without, and arbitrarily legislating 
away the rights and equities of our own 
citizens with one another. 

To justify such legislation by a prediction 
that silver will recover from its compara- 
tive depreciation is only a way of decree- 
ing present injustice by accompanying it 
with a belief that time will rectify all evil 
consequences. Such prophetic declaration 
of Congress, enacted into law, in defiance 
of the irresistible movements of commerce, 
gives little comfort to those who, mean- 
while, suffer loss. Congress should not 
enact laws even temporarily unjust, and no 
political party can espouse such an error 
without destroying itself. The truth can- 
not be too often reiterated, that all material 
values are governed by influences far be- 
yond the reach of human vision and legisla- 
tion, and every clumsy intervention of 
Government in a subject of such world- 
wide relations simply illustrates the im- 
potence and the limitations of human law. 

The United States Government, fully ap- 
preciating the importance of giving consis- 
tency and character to the system thus 
created by Congress, by bringing it into 
monetary accord with the leading nations 
of Europe, have since made repeated and 
earnest efforts to establish with them a uni- 
formity in the legal ratio between gold and 
silver, both by inviting an international 
conference upon the subject, and by more 
private appeals, through special agents. 
For this they carefully selected gentlemen 
of the most eminent fitness and reputation, 
who performed their work with marked 
ability, and who were everywhere received 
in Europe with the respect due to their na- 
tional and personal character, and with evi- 
dent desire to secure the best practicable 
results. But no one can attentively read 
the printed discussions of that convention 
or listen to the reports of those agents with- 
out perceiving that, under present circum- 
stances,at least, the majority in numbers of 
European economists, and especially those 
of widely recognized ability and experience, 
regarded the object as entirely impractica- 
ble, if not utterly inconsistent with natural 
law. And, although our representatives 
urged their views with most impressive 
earnestness and zeal, and with almost vehe- 
ment importunity and entreaty, no result 
whatever was achieved, excepting the 
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record of an exhaustive argument by able 
men upon this important subject, for the 
warning and instruction of mankind. 

Nor does it seem expedient, while so 
great diversity of opinion prevails among 
economists as to the value and permanence 
of the causes which have widened the gap 
between gold and silver, for this Govern- 
ment to hastily establish for itself a new 
ratio in silver coinage. The only course at 
present wise and safe is to accept existing 
conditions and to adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the established measures and dic- 
tates of commerce, leaving all considera- 
tions of permanent policy to be hereafter 
determined by the light of experience. 

In this dilemma, is there then no practi- 
cal suggestion to be offered that may afford 
at least a clue to the solution of the diffi- 
culty? 

Just here it is instructive to observe that 
the first mention of silver as money in hu- 
man history is not that of its legal, but oJ 
its commercial value: ‘And Abraham 
weighed the silver which he had named in 
the audience of the sons of Heth, four hun- 
dred shekels of silver, current money with 
the merchant.” 

That is to say, the value of the silver in 
this transaction consisted wholly in its 
weight and intrinsic quality as silver, and 
not in any conventional or governmental 
stamp which it bore, and that value was 
commercial and international; and such has 
ever since been and in the nature of things 
must always be the ultimate criterion by 
which money, like other property, is 
valued. 

Governments may obstruct the current 
use and restrict the liberty of their subjects’ 
money; but the real value, notwithstand- 
ing, is the commercial one. In fact, the 
very same metal which Abraham so long 
ago paid out at its ‘‘ current value with the 
merchant”—however it since may have 
changed its stamp or shape during the rise 
and fall of nations and the endless diversity 
of Jaws—still possesses only its relative com- 
mercial vaiue. And to this general idea 
every true solution of our problem must, we 
believe, strictly conform. Within the past 
week it is reported that 190,000 pounds 
sterling worth of gold was purchased in 
London for shipment to America, It con- 
sisted of Japanese coin, just arrived in En- 
gland. It is plain that this gold is valua- 
ble only as gold, irrespective of any coin- 
shape or stamp which it bears. And 
whether it be converted into English sover- 
eigns, American eagles, or remain as Jap- 
anese money makes no whit of difference 
to its real or intrinsic commercial value. In 
fact, for all uses in trade among mankind at 
large, excepting to verify its weight and 
quality, the expense of coinage is simply a 
waste of labor. Nor can any nation give it 
a local or coin value greater than the com- 
mercial one, without deliberately defraud- 
ing its own people. 

Is it notself-evident that, if a coin be 
anywhere rated dclow its metallic value, 
commerce will cull out such pieces from 
their place of issue as money, and profitably 
carry them elsewhere as merchandise? And 
if they be rated adore their intrinsic worth, 
they will remain at home, because they have 
been there indued with purchasing power 
beyond their real merit. So that commerce 
is the higher and all-controlling law, as well 
in respect to money as to merchandise; and 
all adverse local statutes must, in the nature 
of things, carry suffering to those who pass 
them. 

The simple statement of fact in our own 
ease is this: Since this law was enacted 
the United States Government has coined 
stated sums of money, from silver bullion 
which it purchases at its market value and 
pays for with other legal money, issued 
from the same mint, creating two millions 
per month of one kind of dollars, with one 
million and three-quarters of another kind. 
Thus making a nominal difference of a quar- 
ter ofa million per month for itself, out of 
its own people, under the name of coinage. 
This has continued for a space of more 
than two years, and the strange work still 
proceeds in the same manner. A difference 
of nearly eight millions now exists between 
the false and the true value of this coinage, 
and the commercial price of the two metals 
has not yet more nearly approximated than 
when this law, with its prediction of restored 
value, was first proclaimed. 
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Such a self-imposed disparity between 
two forms of the national measure of value 
proposed for indiscriminate use in the 19th 
century of Christian civilization, by a free 
commercial people of fifty millions, com- 
peting for financial supremacy with the 
world, whose imports and exports: the last 
year exceeded the enormous aggregate of 
fifteen hundred millions, and whose inter- 
nal trade, extending over a continent, and 
which is to be thus falsely estimated, is yet 
immeasurably greater, would seem incredi- 
ble did we not know that the startling fact 
lies embodied in living statutes. And the 
singular anomaly is the more conspicuous 
and unwarrautuble because that, in the 
movement of coin between this and foreign 
countries, we were a creditor nation to the 
extent of seventy-five millions, mostly re- 
ceived in gold, and that more is continually 
coming. 

It would seem that the demon of evil, 
jealous of so much prosperity, had deliber- 
ately devised this scheme to introduce dis- 
cord and chaos into all commercial trans. 
actions, and, by establishing a system of 
weights and measures essentially unjust 
and variable, under solemn sanctions of 
law, intended to destroy all moral distinc- 
tions among this great people and to turn 
their prosperity into confusion. 

The country is now confronted with the 
momentous and practical question: Shall 
this insane policy be at once arrested, or 
shall it be permitted to proceed upon its 
destructive work? 

From whatever cause, it is an admitted 
fact that in recent years the relation of 
value between gold and silver in the com- 
mercial world has undergone so great a 
change that it is now impossible to 
establish a positive or scientific ratio be- 
tween them, that can be permanently em- 
bodied in national coinage. The United 
States Government is the last nation to 
ignore this fact, to contend against the 
vicissitudes of time, or to blindly fasten its 
young and active life upon past conditions 
and dead traditions. The genius of the 
people and the circumstances of the 
country demand that we both recognize 
and accept the existing situation. 

We have kept pace with the most pro- 
gressive nationalities so far as to adopt 
their measure of gold value, and our high- 
est policy and truest interest require that 
we likewise avoid any treatment of silver 
that will hinder its free use as money at 
home or obstruct its ebb and flow at the 
same value upon the great ocean of com- 
merce. 

The only practical suggestion that I have 
seen upon this subject was made in a let- 
terfrom Mr. John Thompson, president of 
the ‘‘Chase National Bank,” in January 
last, from which I read che following 
extract: 


“To Tue Ep1Tor oF THE TRIBUNE: 


‘« Sir :—The people will not consent to have 
silver demonetized. The people will have 
paper money for a circulating medium. These 
assertions [ believe to be unquestionable. It 
then becomes important to utilize silver judi- 
clously and to secure the very best quality of 
paper money. 

*. * * 7. 7 > 

‘‘National bank-notes are generally satis- 
factory; but the high price of Government 
bonds and the tax on the circulation of the 
banks leaves such a small profit that the larger 
banks decline to issue notes. The standard 
silver dollar is deficient in value as compared 
with gold, so that when the balance of trade 
turns against this country a suspension of gold 
payments will surely follow, for, in addition to 
the foreign demand, speculation will seize the 
gold for the premium it will-certaiunly com- 
mand. 

‘With these convictions fully established, 
and after carefully studying the temper of the 
people in all sections of the country, I feel 
called upon to express an opinion as to the 
best action to be taken. (1.) Stop coining the 
4121¢-grain dollar, and in lieu issue silver cer- 
tificates against bullion at 450 grains per dol- 
lar. These Treasury certificates will be worth 
9 per cent. more for export than the standard 
silver dollar, aud, in my opinion, these certifi- 
cates will be worth more than gold dollars by 
the time the precious metals are wanted for 
foreign account. (2.) Stop coining gold also; 
at least, until the present stock of coin shall 
be depleted and untila more active domestic 
demand shall make it advisable to resume 
coinage. Against the gold bullion issue Treas- 
ury certificates at the present standard. Hold 
the foreign coin as bullion in their imported 
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condition, ready for export or recoinage, as 
may be deemed advisable in the future. (3.) 
The Treasury certificates for both gold aad 
silver should be elaborately engraved, and of 
all denominations of the present greenback 
issues, and should be issued t& depositors of 
both gold and silver bullion, without limit. In 
other words, the Mint should be open to de- 
positors of silver, as it is now open to depos- 
itors of gold. 

“In the absence of an international under- 
standing, it is hardly possible to fix a standard 
for each metal that will hold them to a uni- 
form value. In my opinion, a dollar of 450 
grains of standard silver will be the premium 
dollar when foreign exchange is against us. 

“T can think of no better arrangement for 
withdrawing the legal-tender currency, with- 
out a financial disturbance, than this certifi- 
cate measure.” 

This suggestion is not, in my judgment, 
a full solution of the difficulty ; but it points 
in the right direction, and is deficient only 
in degree, in not proposing to receive and 
pay out silver bullion at its full commercial 
value. 

The substantial objects which I desire to 
urge are these: 

First, to arrest the coinage of silver dollars 
of 4124 grains, and to reconvert those already 
produced into silver bullion, coining silver 
only as wanted for subsidiary currency. 

Seconp, that the Treasury receive silver 
bullion and tssue certificates of deposit, without 
limit, in denominations for circulation, as 
nearly as possible at the market value. 

These simple propositions cover substan- 
tially the whole ground. These certificates 
of deposit or circulating notes would be is- 
sued, as now, for even numbersof dollars 
and of various denominations, and would 
be redeemable in gold, or, at the pleasure of 
Government, in the equivalent value in sil- 
ver bullion, The point of importance is to 
determine the value at which such bullion, 
after it is received, shall be paid out. This 
cannot be difficult when seriously under- 
taken, with the intention of doing strict 
justice, so that neither the depositor nor 
the Government shall gain or lose. If paid 
at the average rate as purchased, no great 
injustice would be done and the present 
difficulty would be substantially removed. 
But more complete justice even than this, 
by which the fluctuation in values shall be 
regarded, is certainly possible. 

If it be objected that Government would 
thustake upon itself an indefinite responsi- 
bility, the answer is that itis now doing 
worse than that, and whatever existing 
obstacle is removed or whatever facility is 
given by which commerce is promoted 
enures to the prosperity of the people, and 
to the direct revenues of the Treasury. 
Government now rightly recognizes the 
expediency of participating with other 
nations in retaining silver in use as money; 
but, in doing so, it stands in the very gates 
of commerce, using the world’s scales in 
weighing silver bullion into its coffers, but 
having a private and a lighter weight of its 
own in dealing it out. Its own people and 
the opinion of mankind will perpetually 
protest against this injustice. 

The advantages to be secured by the 
policy recommended are manifestly these: 

1. It arrests the evil of two values in 
money, whose baneful results we have 
partially described. 

2. It provides a much needed paper cir- 
culation for business uses, of absolute and 
unquestionable value, based upon silver 
bullion, or upon gold bullion and coin, held 
in the Treasury vaults, under guard of the 
national forces. Such notes need no legal- 
tender compulsion, They would be every- 
where freely received and paid upon their 
own merits by the people. or be held as 
bank reserves, without hesitation or danger 


of loss. 
3. It will confirm and secure resumption 


of coin payments upon the gold basis, as 
now commenced, and remove all occasion 
to discriminate between different forms or 
values of money. 

4 It will provide a certain, legitimate, 
and more extended use and market for the 
silver as well as the gold productions of 
the country. 

5. It will open a way for the gradual sub- 
stitution of bullion notes for the legal- 
tenders now outstanding. 

6. Finally, it will establish the financial 
situation of the country upon a basis that 
will promote the welfare of the people and 
the stability of the Government. 











SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS. 


ConGress, by an act approved June 9th, 
1879, provided that ‘‘ the holder of any of 
the silver coins of the United States of 
smaller denominations than one dollar 
may, on presentation of the same in sums 
of twenty dollars, or any multiple thereof, 
at the office of the Treasurer or any assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, receive 
therefor lawful money of the United 
States.” It was further provided by this 
act that ‘‘the Treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the United States who may re- 
ceive any coins under the provision of this 
act shall exchange the same in sums of 
twenty dollars, or any multiple thereof, for 
lawful money of the United States, on de- 
mand of any holder thereof.” The act 
also made silver coins of less denomination 
than one dollar ‘‘a legal tender in all sums 
not exceeding ten dollars, in full payment 
of all dues, public and private.” 

The object of this legislation was to 
secure the redemption, in lawful money, of 
the subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States. The fact was that such coins ac- 
cumulated in the hands of certain holders 
in the great centers of trade; and, inasmuch 
as the banks would not receive them on 
deposit at their face value, because the 
Government did not redeem them, these 
holders were subject to a loss in getting rid 
of them. To correct this injustice, as well 
as inconvenience, was the design of the 
law, and in this respect the law has at- 
tained its end. The Government pays these 
coins out at par, and redeems them at par, 
when presented in sums of twenty dollars 
or any multiple thereof. 

Congress, however, did not anticipate 
the practical working of this law in one re- 
spect. During the past year there has been 
very little coinage of subsidiary silver coins; 
yet there has been a very large redemption 
of them. The Treasury on the 30th of 
March, 1880, held $21,646,012 in such 
coins, and on the 1st of last May the 
amount had increased to $22,767,672. The 
consequence is that there is a scarcity of 
these coins in certain parts of the counfry, 
to meet the wants of the people for small 
change. Their tendency is to flow toward 
the trade centers of the country, and, as 
they there accumulate, they are presented 
to the Treasury for redemption more rapid- 
ly than they flow out of it into business 
channels. A remedy for this depletion of 
small change is needed, and it is the pro- 
vince of Congress to furnish it by some 
legislation that will facilitate the return of 
these coins to the country. The House 
Committee on Coinage has recommended 
that they should be sent through tbe mail 
as third-class mail-matter, in registered 
packages, to any one applying to the Treas- 
ury for them, in exchange for lawful money. 
This strikes us as a good suggestion. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
movement in all markets has been fairly 
active, and general trade is showing a 
gradual increase as the season advances. 
Prices, as a rule, are firm, while there are 
no indications of a repetition of the specu- 
lative fever which was so conspicuous at 
this time last year. The foreign trade con- 
tinues very large. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and of general mer- 
chandise at the port of New York for the 
week were $7,362,222, and the total im- 
ports since January 1st, this vear, $311,371,- 
817, against $188,373,908 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1879 and $175,564,317 
in 1878. 

The exports of domestic produce and 
miscellaneous goods were $8,485,041, and 
the total since January Ist, this year, 
$241,948,972, against $190,805,568 for the 
corresponding period in 1879, and $203,- 
296,650 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
MortGaGE.—The lessees of « manufactory 
put in machinery, and afterward bought the 
premises, subject to a mortgage of the 
realty, including ‘‘ buildings to be erected 
thereon.” Held that the machinery so put 
in by them came under the lien of the 
mortgage.—Jones os. Detroit Chair Co., 
Sup. Court Mich. 

Sprecrat Deposrrs.—A national bank 
received for safe keeping Government bonds 
belonging to G. From time to time the 
cashier of the bank cut off the coupons and 
collected the same, placing the amount to 
the credit of G. and paying it to him when 
demanded. For this the bank 
ceived no 














rons“ gence of the bank or its officers, 
bonds were ware leat. Held that the bank 
was liable. It is competent for a national 
bank to recive special deposits of securities, 
either on a contract of hiring or without 
reward, and it will be liable for their loss 
through its necligence.—First Nat. Bank 
of Carlisle rs. Graham, Sun. Court U. §S. 

THE MONEY MARKET has remained 
easy, no‘ withstanding the continued decrease 
in the local bank reserve. The rates for call 
loans have ranged from 2 to 3 per cent. on 
stock collaterals, with exceptions up to 4 
per cent. a part of one day. On Govern- 
ment bonds the rates were 14 to 2 per cent., 
and at the close on Saturday loans were 
freely offered cn this kind of security at 1 
per cent. Mercantile paper continues in 
good demand. We quote 60 to 90-days 
endorsed dry-zoods bills receivable, 4@44; 
four-months acceptances, 44@5; and good 
-_ names, four to six months to run, 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
strong, closing at 9715-16 to 98. United 
States bonds were active and American 
railway securities strong. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and un- 
changed at 4.82} for 60 days and 4.844 for 
demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying 4, selling } 
prem.; Charleston, buying par, selling } 
premium; New Orleans, commercial $1 50 
@$1.75 prem., bank $2.50 prem. ; St. Louis, 
} discount: Chicago, $1 discount; Boston, 
9 pence discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 
4123-grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. 
We quote: 

ine: Selling. 


i eg! Cccerccccccecs 115 115) 
Trade Doars........... 1 
Halvesand Quarters..... par. 





Dimes and Half Dimes 
STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been comparatively active all the week; but 
the market has been a ‘‘ brokers’” market, 
with but few transactions for parties out- 
side the Street. Early in the week the mar- 
ket was strong; but later on became fever- 
ish, and there was a decline in prices from 
4to 7 per cent. Northwest preferred and 
Louisville and Nashville were conspicuous 
in the dealings, the last advancing 16 per 
cent. and afterward reacting 5 per cent. 
The trunk line shares were firm. 
RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand and firm. In the late dealings Den- 
verand Rio Grande consol. 1sts rose from 
944 to 944; Kansas Pacific, Denver division, 
from 1092 to 110, do. ex-coupon from 101} 
to 1014; Waash, St. Louis division, from 
105 to 1053: Jersey Central incomes from 
814 to 824; Iron Mountain 2ds from 1054 to 
196; Erie 8ds from 109 to 1094; and Boston, 
Hartford, and Erie 1sts from 414 to 424. 
Lake Erie and Western incomes fell off 
from 64 to 62; Iron Mountain 2d_ preferred 
incomes from 823 to 814; Texas Pacific con- 
struction from 824 to 82, do. consols from 
92 ty 922, and do. incomes from 70 to 69. 
STATE BONDS were neglected. Ten- 
nessees sold at 35 for new and 36 for old 
series. Louisiana concols at 46, 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and firm, closing at the following quota- 
tions: 





United States sixes, 1880, rezistered. . ion Arog 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 2 10246 
United States sixes, 1881. recistered... 10454 104% 
United Sta*es sixes, 1881. counon..... 1N4K¢ 104% 
Tnited States fives, 1881, revistered.. 102% 192% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10254 1024 
119% 
‘ sf 111 1114 
Onited States fours, 1997, registered... 1.484 110 
United States fours. 1997 connnn..... 100% 110 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 125 - 
Thnited States currency sixes, 186 - 125% _ 
Uni'°" Sta‘es enrreney sixes, 1897... 124 = 
United States currency sixes, 1598... 127 -~ 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 128 -_ 


The Treasury accepted $2,500,000 bonds 
for the Sinking Fund on Wednesday, all 
5s or 6s of 1880, 1881. The total offerings 
amounted to $6,387,100. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
loss of $1,596,400 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $9,970,000 above legal 
requirements. 


The following is an analysis of the 


totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 








August 14th. Comparisons. 
--. $306,491 800 Inc. $1,726,000 
68.330, Dec. 875.700 
14.3212 90 Dec. 802.900 
84,842 Dee. 1,172.60 
. 298.091 .AN0 Inc. 1,667.490 
Reserve required. peddle 74 672,900 Ine. 416,850 
Surplus ieieendsoneenawen 970.000 Dec. 1,504.450 
Clren'ation, 19.381.600 Dec, 48,800 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked Bid. shee. 
America....... 1 Merchants’..... 
‘aanertont Ex. 115 115 'Merropolitan.. "145 oe 
Citizens........ — 110 (Nassae.-seseeeel _ 
Commerce...... — 140 |NewYork...... — 145 
Continental....110 115 |‘Ninth Nat’l.....105 109 
Fourth Nat'l. -1164% -- |North Amer’ca. — 104 
( an Am'‘n.. 75 7914| North River.... - 98 
250 |Park..... 124 = 
140 |Phenix 97 
_ 160 








DIVIDENDS. —The National Bank of 
the Republic has declared a dividend of 
four cent., payable on and after the 5th inst, 

The Little Chief Bn. Company has 
declared Dividend Number Seven, of fifty 
cents per share, payable at the office of the 
company on and after Aug. 18th. The ar- 


rangement of the Company to pay dividends 
at their own vlace of business is aclear sav- 
ing of $3,000 per year, economy being the 
order of the day 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany have declared a monthly dividend of 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


P.-O0. Box 235. 


New York, July 2ist, 1880. 

Weare receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we reeeive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
responsible parties in good —- 

Except in the case of Banks, Saving Banks, 
ates well- known Cospevations, or od individuals 4 
firms whose character a ~ £.. already 
ee to -—- we req’ tistactory references bedene 
opening an account, 

2. we allow interest at the bane B of three per cent. 

rannum on the ave , ao “ef balances when 
he same amount to 2. On accounts av- 
eraging less then $1, for’ the ssonth we allow no 
interes 

a3. We We render accounts current, one X ones interest 

above, on the last day of each mo’ 

< * For parties keep! vossher Cs cat ‘accounts with 
us we collect and credit United S tes, Railroad, and 
other Coupons and Dividends payable in {= city. 
wie charge ; make careful La ries and sive tl 

information we can o! Fesnec invest- 
A. or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can of use to them in our line of 
business. 

5. We do tor buy 1 5 paper, bes 
are at all —- oe to make advances toc 
tomers and correspondents =. U.S. Bonds or other 
a and marketable securities. 

= deposits are subject t to Check at Sight, without 

ot 








One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 


mission, 
States eed for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket ra’ Very respectful y, 


FISK & HATCH. 


Om” Cyperenstey for Profitable Investment. 

thor of a practical work and iden- 
titted owith the the ‘publishin usiness, wishes a silent 
partner to invest from 0 $5,000 additional 
working capital. Investment absolutely secure and 
under control of investor. Business yields large rate 
of profit safely. Address D. R. FORD, Station D, New 
York City, or Scranton, Penn. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Quincy, Missouri, and Pacific Rail- 
road Company’s 
First Mortgage 6 per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


Issug limited to $9,000 per mile of complete road. 
INTEREST GUARANTEED BY THE 


Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific 
R. R. CO. 


Principal de moist On. 1909. Interest 1st Jan. and July. 
E AT 96 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
SUBJECT 10 ADVANCE OF PRICE WITHOUT 


NOTICE. 
The Q., M., and P. Railroad is leased in perpetuity 

the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific R. R. eo. who Ae 

espn’ and entered upon its entire control and man- 


ba vee 
rere of the Wahash for the six months 
Bm. -. in Ju _ = 0 $5, $18,817, or at the rate of 
over $10,000 006 per 
Circulars giving further information can be had at 
our office. 


GILMAN, SON & CO., 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New York. 


The Bank of New York, 


omy \ BANETEG, nen 


“SAFE DEPOSIT. ‘VAULTS. vd 


The attention of Merch Bankers is invited 
to the security offered by this Bank for the safe keep- 


ing of valuables. 
‘0 meet the increased demand, this Bank has erect- 
ed anew vault, with all modern and have se for secu- 
have set apart a 


rity against any yn DY 




















room for c Ladies’ Room, with 
every co 0 lusi security. 
The close ne nd to the td House 4 and U.8. 


Treasury offers an additional security. 
The annual rental for Safes will be $15, $30, $50, 
100, $150, according to size and location. 
Inspection and a 


lication for safes can be made 
between 10 A. M. an 


P. 2 atone days. 
M. FRY, President. 
New York, July 6th, 1890. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under 8 of the State of New York. 
Capital sok. ; 200,000 shares; par value, 
¥ + Bont paid and unassessable. 


guia’ F. SEAMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 

This Com y is now pregesed to sell licenses for 
the use of their process, which reduces all classes of 
rebellious and refractory ores, except those contain- 
ing lead, at acost of $3 perton. All infringements 
upon the patents owned by the Gamay will be 
promptly prosecuted. 

Fetestoal office, Rooms 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


S'TOCKS 


will do well to write ~ o. -m on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET Be Y. 
(Formerly rt & micy 





five cents per share, able on the 25th 
om pay 









"FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE 


RAILROAD COMPANY: 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN. 

Interest at SIX PER CENT. per annum, payable 
semi-annually, in the City of New York. Principal 
and interest in gold coin. 
Secured by a first mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of the City of New York, cover- 
ing the entire line of road, the rolling stock, rights, 
franchises, and all other property of the Company. 
Issue limited to $15,000 per mile of road completed 
and fully equipped. 
Length of line, Wheeling, West Va., to To- 





Total length of road...........«--....281 miles 


Shortest railroad line from 
Toledo and Sandusky to New York by........ 54 miles 
Toledo and Sandusky to Philadelphia by..... 60 miles 
Toledo and Sandusky to Balti Bocccccee 55 miles 





It is also 70 miles shorter than by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad from Wheeling to Toledo and Detroit, 
and 60 miles shorter to Huron and Sandusky, and 
passes through the great Coal and Iron Beds of Ohio. 
All steel rails. Low grades anf light curves. Full 
first-class equipment. Lightest mortgage on any line 
of railroad of equal length in the State of Ohio and 
less than one-third of the average amount per mile of 
the mortgages on the seven principal connecting lines 
in the State. 

Population of the counties on the line, over 600,000. 

Anew line of road of unusual merit and import- 
ance. 

WE OFFER $1,500,000 OF THE ABOVE-NAMED 
bonds at 95 and accrued interest. 

A portion of the full-paid capital stock of the Rail- 
road Company will be allotted to the purchasers of 
the first $1,500,000 of these bonds. 


The right to increase the price without further no- 
tice is reserved. 

Prospectus and other information will be furnished 
on application to 


The New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YorR 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
thents made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President Ln _——s 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. { N°w Yor 

LUCIUS L. Bree Ass't Vice- Pres., Boston. 
‘WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


COLD HILL 


MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
TEN-MILE DISTRICT, COLORADO. 








Adjoining the famous Robinson Consolida- 
ted Mines. 


OCAPBP MR Moc cccccvecsceccscosecososovscoes $3,000,000 
800,000 shares—par value $10. 
Stock full paid and non-assessable. 
Office, 293 Washington Street, Boston. 


OFFICERS : 
President—W. A. Wilde, of Messre. W. A. Wilde & 


Boston. 
Vice-President.—Col. J. E. Bickford, Boston. 
Toqpousee. —8. K. Abbott, of Messrs. 8. 
Co., Bosto 
Secretary—Edward H. Goff. 


K. Abbott & 


TRUSTE! 
W. A. Wilde, Col. John E. E, Bickford, 8. K. Abbott, 
Bos Harry H. All 


W. Chadwick, of mn; Alien Damien Ww. 
Fish, Wm. 8. Humphrey, Daniel M. McMartin, New 
York; and Col. A $e, Leadville, ot 


Sup't of Mines_Col. J. O. Hudnutt, M 
Financial ia J. Ware & &o., 202 Washing- 
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BALTIMORE A 


5S per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phil- 
adelphia, 
Exempt from Taxation in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & CO, 


38 Broad Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. SWEET & C0., 


40 State Street, Boston. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908, 
Principal and Interest payable in 


GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . .. . . Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon application. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL .......@200,000. 


“4 the o pucieess of 
D CEN LINGTS 
ly organized for business. 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PR PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 

President, GEO. D. RO: 


BERTS. 
Vice-President, STEPHEN V. WHITE. 
Secretary, ERDENAL. 











This Co; peretton hes boug bou 
old “ KANSAS, MISSOURI, A 
LOAN GENCY. and is ful 





DEMAR ARENS 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 





Bankers, 


William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
Richard C. McCormick, Jonas H. French, ie 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, Geo. 
Robinson, James D. Smith. 


Principal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway. New York. 


BONDS GUARANTEEING FIDELITY 


OF PERSONS HOLDING POSITIONS OF TRUST 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF THE 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, 
No. 187 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








loc 
sald by oy Financial Aeantn will be di 


of a per share. Intending investors 
should lose no time in sending in their sub- 
scriptions. 


A. J. WARE & CO., Financial Agents, 
292 Washington Street, Boston. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Hight Per Cent. 


GUARANTEED AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Security Large ond Productive. 


In ten years v. coe made 3,648 loans, without the 
loss of adollaror trouble or delay to any Investor. 
+ aga | ay wanted to loan eo first-class secu- 

For references, etc. send for our pamphlet to 





ce LitTLe Cater Mintno Company, 
No. 197 B BROADWAY, New York, Aug. 9th, 1880. 
DIVIDEND NO. 7. 

The Trustees have this day declared a dividend of 
ONE PER CENT., being $100,000 on the capital stock 
of this company, or 50 cents per share, payable at the 
OFFICE. OF THE COMPANE, No. 187 Broadway, Room 
No. 8, on or after 18th ins’ 

Trai + + a will dons on 12th inst. and reopen 


mn 19t 
" ABRAHAM L. EARLE, Secretary 
Transferring of stock and paying of dividends : ill 
hereafter be done at the office of the company. 





OFFICE OF THE Fe ba vet nag GOLD Minne Com- 
Y OF CALIFO! 
No. 18 Watt, ‘ST., New Yor«, Aue. 12th, 1880. 


4a D NO. 14.—The Poare of Trus' 

have this day declared the fourteenth month 
dividend of FIV EC ENTS PER SHARE x the — eae 
stock of this company, payable on the 25 


Transfer books close on 
27th of August. L. D  CORTRIGHT, Scere Seoretasy. 
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TAX DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
NATIONAL BANES 


In the State of Missouri there were, prior 
to 1857, several institutions known as sav- 
ings banks, saving associations, loan associa- 
tions, and the like, and some of them simply 
as banks, that received deposits, lent money, 
and dealt in exchange, but had no right to 
issue notes to circulate as money. In 1857 
the state established ten other banks, which, 
in addition to these powers, had the right to 
issue circulating notes. The act establish- 
ing these banks declared that ‘‘ each bank- 
ing company (incorporated under it) agrees 
to pay to the state annually one per cent. 
on the amount of capital stock paid in by 
the stockholders other than the state, which 
shall be in full of all bonus and taxes to be 
paid to the state by the respective banks.” 
Under the act of February 25th, 1863, 
passed by Congress, to provide a national 
currency, and an enabling act passed by the 
legislature of Missouri, eight of these banks 
of issue became national, and the other two 
remained as state institutions, and retained 
he privilege of paying one per cent. on 
their capital paid in, as before. The older 
associations that were not banks of issue 
and had not this privilege also remained 
under state laws. 

On the 3rd of June, 1864, Congress 
passed another act for providinga national 
currency, which superseded that of 1863, 
and which, in its forty-first section, declared 
that the shares of national banks might be 
included in the valuation of the personal 
property of their owners for the purpose of 
taxation by state authority, subject to the 
qualification that the taxation should not 
be ‘‘at a greater rate than is assessed on 
other moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens of such state,” and that it 
should ‘‘ not exceed the rate imposed upon 
the shares of any of the banks organized 
under the authority of the state where such 
association is located.” 

The legislature of Missouri in the same 
year provided that ‘‘ the shares of stock in 
banks and other incorporated companies” 
should be subject to assessment as other 
property; and under this act a tax of nearly 
two per cent. was levied on the shares Mr. 
Lionberger held in the Third National 
Bank of St. Being compelled by 
Mr. Rouse, the collector, to pay the tax, 
he brought a suit against him in one of the 
state courts. The court decided adversely 
to him, and its judgment was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the state. The ground 
taken by Mr. Lionberger was that the tax 
levy was inconsistent with the forty-first 
section of the act of June 8rd, 1864, passed 
by Congress, since it was a higher rate of 
taxation than that imposed on the two state 
banks of issue that had not become nation- 
al, and with which the state had agreed that 
the one per cent. on their capital paid in 
should be in lieu of all other taxes. 

The question involved in this case, in 
1869, came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Lionberger v. Rouse, 
9 Wall., 468. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri was affirmed, 
of course, the law of that state, 
which the tax levy made, 
held, to be consistent with the act 
of Congress of June 8rd, 1864. Mr. 
Justice Davis, in stating the opinion of the 
Court, took the ground that Congress, in 
providing that the states should not tax the 
shares of national banks at a higher rate 
than is imposed on the shares of state banks 
had reference to state banks that were 
authorized to issue circulation notes. Limit- 
ing the reference to this class of banks, he 
then admitted that, ‘‘according to the 
words of thelaw,” the tax of which Mr. 
Lionberger complained ‘‘ was not war- 
ranted,” since, by the law of Missouri 
passed in 1857, which was virtually a con- 
tract, no tax other than the one per cent. 
could be collected on thecapital stocks or 
shares of the two state banks of issue that 
refused to become national. He, however, 
argued that it could not have been the in- 
tention of Congress that the shares of all 
the national banks in that state should 
escape taxation, simply because the state 
had by contract disabled itself to impose a 
higher tax on the shares of these two state 


Louis. 


and, 
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banks. His position was that Misseuri had 
‘complied, so far as it had the ability to do 
it, with the demands of the law” of Con- 
gress. ‘‘Having contracted with these 
banks to accept from them annually, in 
lieu of all taxes, one per cent. on their paid- 
in capital stock, it cannot turn round and 
assess a tax on the shareholders. As the 
state did all it could to conform its legisla- 
tion to the requirements of the law” of Con- 
gress, ‘‘ it was, therefore, ina condition to 
impose the tax in question on the shares of 
stock held by the plaintiff in error.” 





DRY GOODS. 


Durtnea the past week the movement in 
dry goods has been moderately active with 
agents and commission houses, and the job- 
bing trade has experienced considerable im- 
provement in both staple and department 
goods. Values were steady and generally 
unchanged. 

Cotron Goons were inlight request, with 
values steady to firm. The export move- 
ment comprised shipments of 1,677 pack- 
ages from this port, 71 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 33 packages from other ports; in 
all 1,771 packages for the week, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .72,134 p’k’g's, valued at. .35,211,244 
Same time in 1879. .97,224 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 6.072.506 
Same time in 1878. .81.430 p’k'g's, valued at.. 5,088 351 
Same time tn 1877. ..75,823 p’k’g’s, valuedat.. 5,217,612 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in fair movement. Leading 
makes were more steadily held than for 
some time past and some of the most pop- 
ular makes are now sold ahead of produc- 
tion. 

Cotton flannels were in steady demand, 
with prices firm and tending upward. 

Corset jeans were in moderate request, 
with prices steady and unchanged. 

Colored cottons were irregular. Denims 
moved steadily and there was a fair inquiry 
for colored ducks. Cheviots were taken in 
moderate parcels to a considerable amount, 
and there was a fair inquiry for plaid osna- 
burgs, hickory stripes, and apron checks. 
Tickings were in steady but moderate re- 
quest at unchanged prices. 

Cottonades were quiet. 

White goods were in better demand for 
Marseilles quilts, but other descriptions 
were very dull. 

Print-cloths were very quiet. We quote 
3ic. for 64x64 cloths and 38c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in fair movement for some 
of the leading makes of fancies, and a few 
of the choicest styles are now sold ahead of 
production. 

Ginghams were inactive demand,and large 
deliveries of dress styles were made by 
agents in execution of former orders. The 
jobbing trade was also good. 

Dress Goons were in steady inquiry for 
moderate parcels of staple and fancy wor. 
sted fabrics. 

Wooten Goops have been without 
much change. Values were more steady, 
but business was rather light. 

Fancy cassimeres were in light request. 

Worsted coatings and overcoatings, as 
well, were quiet. 

Cloakings were in fair demand for special- 
ties and novelties. 

Kentucky jeans were rather slow of sale 
and unsteady in price. 

Flannels and blankets were quiet. 

Fore1Gn Dry Goons were in fair move- 
ment. Business with importers of high 
novelties and fancy dress goods and silks is 
good and reasonably satisfactory. A fair 
number of buyers are in the market, but 
they are unusually careful in making their 
purchases and are closely pursuing a hand- 
to-mouth policy. Fancy dress goods and 
high novelties have been in good demand, 
but staple fabrics are quiet. Supplies here 

are large and prices relatively lower than 
abroad. Novelties in silks have done well, 
but black and colored dress silks sell slowly. 
There is a large supply of Swiss silks here 
and French silks can be had in abundance. 
Velvets, trimming and millinery silks were 
dull ; but there is still a fair inquiry for 
cotton velvets. Linen goods remain quiet 
but steadier. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,619,826, 
showing a decrease of $945,119 as com- 
pared with last week and $26,463 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods mar- 


keted for the week is $3,003,646, or $384,- 
360 more than the imports. 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorpayY Evestne, August 9th, 1880. 
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REMOVAL. 


MILLS & CIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
RIBBONS, CRAPES, NOTIONS*® CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 
have removed to their New Warehouse, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establi ent. 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYC THE LOWEST. 





Our Thirt riy-ope Rin me mye filled with 


Chetgo — esirabl » adapted to Sum- 
mer Trade. 
ATS A BONN 

ELowERs” ANB YEatH HERS, 

PARAS sOoL GLOVES, 

SUITS gage sn® 

aie ANDERW 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


BASTINERS De) WHITE Goons. = 


BLACK SILKS, 
FFURNISHING GOODS, 


RGtSEn ND GL GLASS. 


Mar ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES Mal MAILED FREE. 


1 d August it thi blishmen 
wa in te "Saturdays at 12 o’clock, Neon. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New oct 


HARDEWEERGH & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
apLIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY Coops, 
174 Fulton and 9%, 69, and 97 Henry Sts,, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Drugeets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
sree des, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS ApS SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING . 
New York. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides; 
very heavy; soft as down; all modé 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘Fashion Drapery.” 





















Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 

NE ROR nisnttosensersinived New York. 
ARNOLD, CONST NSTABLE & CO. a ” 
JOURNEAT BU aeeetae mane = . 
JORDAN, MARSH @ 66.11." “Boston. 
BURKE, FITZ! MONS, HONE 667." Srocmester. 

SHILLITO & CO....... *)\Cincinnat 

pad Gk cen Cleveland. 

BARR SONS & CO. “Ss. Louis 
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Tene is no possible logical escape from 
the conclusion that, if the Mutual Life can 
get on, safely and successfully, during the 
next thirty years, with a reduced premium 
rate, it could have so got on during the past 
thirty. We find this identical proposition 
stated, in a different way, in the Company’s 
own report for the year 1872, thus: ‘It 
will be seen by the financial statement of 
the actuary that the surplus of premiums 
received by the Company during the years 
1870, 1871, and 1872 above the sums 
nee led to insure the risks, to accumulate 
the proper reserve, and to pay current ex- 
penses, was $10,664,254, or more than 27 
per cent. upon the whole amount of pre- 
mium receipts for the same time, and that 
the cash dividend paid during the year 1872 
amounted to 36.56 per cent. upon the pre- 
mium receipts. These results correspond 
with the uniform experience of the Com- 
pany for the thirty years of its history, 
proving that its business would have been 
secure and successful if its rates of pre- 
mium had been from the beginning 25 per 
cent. lower than they are.” 

Now, this is one of the things which are 
important, if true. The Mutual’s position 
is substantially this: ‘‘Our experience 
shows that THIs company can safely reduce 
premiunis, and we do not propose to con- 
tinue adhering to the old rates out of def- 
erence ‘to the assumed necessities of other 
companies’ which ‘may deem themselve® 
the competitors of this company.’ Let 
every tub now stand on its own bottom.” 
This position is of a piece with the arrogant 
claim, put forward in various ways and 
times, that the Mutual is so much better 
than and different from these “other” 
companies that it really occupies a field of 
its own. If this is so, it must have been 
able to pay, and must have paid, excep- 
tionally large dividends hitherto, and must 
have distanced all competition in this re- 
spect. Let us see how this was. Looking 
back to the close of the war, the fellowing 
compares the Mutual’s ratio of dividends to 
premiums with those of five other large 
companies, which, however, we do not 
name, because we do not care to institute 
comparisons of this nature between com- 
panies not now challenging criticism: 

Mutual. A. B. c. D. gz. 


SORE. ccccccce None. 12 8.7 91 411.7 None. 
SEED. .cocccces 75 08 1038 91 11.7 None. 
1887 ...cccove 275 147 1238 90 #54 212 
oa 29.6 186 8681.3 12.0 $85 380.1 
1869 ......... 28.0 214 279 214 274 884 
a 209 46 183 309 387 179 
TEED acctesese 26.6 15.6 141 60.4 “4.8 26.7 
, 365 146 1238 88.7 $11 17.0 
BP cccscccce 47.1 216 186 40.7 888 168 
| 19.1 198 22 404 S823 193 
1875 .....000- 225 218 828 854 602 e#71 
BEES .cccccess 45 21 20 86 S40 26 
a 25.4 245 25.6 88.7 841 258 
1878 .......-. 272 29 273 376 $7.1 «900 
Dcasesce 27.0 220 262 328 873 920 


In two years only of the fifteen was the 
Mutual ahead. Twice, it was beaten by one 
company; twice, by 2; four times, by 3; 
four times, by 4; and once, by the whole 5. 
Its superior rank does not beam forth with 
great luster in this comparison. 


















But it may be objected th that 
other companies have paid larger dividends 
than they ought, and that the Mutual, hav- 
ing managed with better discretion, is, there- 
fore, in a stronger position than companies 
‘which may deem themselves” its com- 
petitors. There is a test of this at hand, in 
the ratio of surplus*to total liabilities, and 
we apply it below, still designating the 
other companies by letters only: 

-—SURPLUS RATIO AT THE END OF—— 
1878. 1877. 1876. 
1499 1496 1428 
22.31 20.65 16.95 
$2.71 26.50 19.25 
19.69 19.25 20.44 

6.25 4.61 1.04 


22.48 22.00 26.61 
15.09 17.27 14.66 


G. 00 cocccccccce 19.36 19.10 20.66 19.50 
H.... .coceccocees 15.07 15.95 16.68 15.25 
I. .cccccccccosece 20.15 16.63 15.08 20.82 
T.cccccee cocccee 19.42 20.80 19.85 19.55 


4830 48.90 62.35 
22.91 4.07 22.18 
27.80 26.27 25.80 
24.78 23.85 23.68 
23.62 24.84 20.86 
25.10 25.75 23.85 
wea . 10.30 10.60 8.80 
It is unnecessary to carry this comparison 
further back than four years, because the 
most important point is the Mutual's 
strength now. But it appears that the 
Mutual at the end of 1876 was ranked in 
respect to surplus by fifteen of the seventeen 
companies with which we compare it; 
that in 1877 and 1878 it was also ranked by 
the same fifteen; and that at the present 
time it stands at the foot of the line of the 
entire eighteen. In other words, siz com- 
panies of this state and eleven of other states 
are in @ STRONGER position, than the Mutual 
in respect to surplus. Yet these seventeen 
companies do not propose to risk experi- 
menting with rates. 





THE NEW YORK INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 





Tux State Superintendent has issued a 
chart showing the experience of the New 
York State companies during the first six 
months of 1880. The changes of surplus 
in our city companies are as follows: 


American, gain. .§33,224 se tans Island (Bn), 

Am. Exch., gain. 6,048 00) loss............. 7 

Broadway, gain. 10,542 64) Manhattan, gate 16, 712 03 
gain.. 22,264 55 Manufacturers 





Sittecss gain 1,019 uilders’, fain. 15,654 08 
BEF, BOAR cccccce 8,828 Mechanics kn), 

Clinton, loss..... 26,590 07| gain............ 4,717 85 
lum b' 2 135 Mechanics and 


=. ° 
Mercantile, 73112 
Merchants’, loss. 581 59 


















































02) 
o7 
07 
83 
« 
br: 
mpire, loss..... 888 07) Montauk (Brkln), 
Lxc. , loss. 06418) gain............ 2.558 50 
‘arragut, loss. 1,682 80) Nassau (Bn), ge 21,404 26 
Firemen’s, gain. 1,666 77| National, an 2,120 10 
Firem's Trust,l’s 2,407 58 New York & Bos- 
klin & op = OBR, BBR oc ce cece 8,186 54 
GRAM. 20.2000 cove oysee als ee eas, onmaen 
rman-Am.,g’n 57,289 84; gaim............ / 
. 66614 25 “fF. City, gain.. 18,804 #9 
Globe, gain...... 6.216 91|N. Y. Equitable.. 1,682 22 
Green’ ch, 6,438 20 N. { - 9.10014 
Guardian, in. 925 81/ Ni gain.... 53,336 31 
Hamilton, gain.. 11,875 07|North River, gain 4.63: 64 
Hanover, . 44,340 06|Pacific, gain..... 10,038 71 
Hoffman, loss.... 8,821 81 Mvcscsce 5,709 25 
Home, gain...... 46,102 76| Peoples’, loss 5.625 59 
Hope, loss........ 1,845 01| Peter Cooper, g'n 11,345 40 
Howard, gain.... 88,412 31|/ Phoenix, loss.... 14,608 88 
Im *& Tra- ef, loss....... 6,722 86 
ders’, loss...... 4,504 27 lic, 6,708 62 
rving, gain... .. 4,691 28|/Ru 5 ae 959 93 
Jefferson, .. 1,668 86'St. Nicholas, loss 16,8817 
Ki Co. (B’k’n) Standard 2 1,210 91 
gain eeeecece cece 5,446 76/Star, gain........ 18,422 633 
Knickerbocker, terling, gain.... 6,46291 
BOER. .ccccge cove 2,878 uyvesant, gain 6,207 24 
Lafayette, loss.. 19,074 6.loss 7,147 16 
Lamar, loss...... 279 15| Unit’ a States, g'n 5,069 66 
Lenox, loss...... 18. t we = 1,462 27 
Lorillard, 804 16! Williams’ 6,380 80 








The total gain of the eighty-one New 
York companies in net surplus for the six 








months is $562,186. The total amount 
paid in dividends was $1,298,148, an aver- 
age of .05.3 per cent. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossiys, Sec’y. THEO. MAcCKNET, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 

Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 08 

Sartinedatow, York eantnrd joes” ghammas 1 

Market Value of Assets.........5°******* $6,012,528 64 
DIREcTORS, 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Ami Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


Provident Life and Trust Gompany | uit.si3% 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets, 12th mo., 3ist, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 
SIN ss scictescesasniinmmnnaneens 3,696,481 35 
NE cincccdecianidcinemediand $1,071,421 18 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Wanted. Apply to Home Office. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 








Capital ‘8400 000 oe 
surance Reserv ° 1,848,905 

Unpaid Loeses and Dividen: eco 60,175 13 

Net Surplus 963,546 50 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...$3,262,627 46 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. ~ 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased policyholders years after they had allowed 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 
policies with other companies, and, by failure to pay 

remiums when due and in consequence of reverses 
in business, have been compelled to forfeit their in- 
surance, will not fail to Seppostete the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered by, this Company. 

Send for the circulars of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
Springfeld, Mase. 











Policies written on 


H. Z. CULVER, 
D. A. KNOWL 











TON 
WM. H. OVINGTON. ne CoRRIER. 


’ ‘> a 
\ | 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 





Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seo’y. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
its REC Rt 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctasy. 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MAN RATTAN LIFE 


ecccsecceccoceseveceess #1 848/800 00 


iteneaniehen 83'988/000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to aa $100 of ilability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating iieles issued (at low rates) 
ing low unvaryin; os of imsurance and 7 os 
insurance—not div ends. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted. HENRY mae 5 tn 











of this 
SECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT ed 
INSURED. 








C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. L. HAtser, See 
HEE Sans anv eon, 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


oo 6g eee $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
Scadvenchaciessieaan 804,038 88 

rr pibeccn 807,073 23 








$2,011,112 11 


JOHN DEVEREAU X, Presi 
wM. G. ORO Tt a » Sogreter Ty, max: 





For Wew Terms for 1880 
_| see page 30. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1880. 


American Insurance Co. 


Coganined A. D. 1889, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or 
Private Barns, their Contra Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 





Plan. I confined to Dusting, Bessey, 
roperty situated in Chicago or any large city. Number 


of Policies writen from 1859 to 1880, 336,277. In force, 114,880, 


CASH CAPITAL,- $200, 000. 


er Cash Assets, $880,074 9 
neurance awe and ail other Mability, - 7 881,181 +4 

8 I - . . 498,948 7 
ae ere ee 
Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, . - : $208,048 76 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, @1,319,170.68. Leosces paid from 
1874 to 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


DPIRECTORES, 


me " b= Am ” cea How. H.N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 


Hon. J. M. BAILE LOYAL L. MUNN. 

NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 

OFFICERS. 

Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice President, 
E, _ Treasurer. 


Salis CUR, oer aren M. A. i, A HOTS. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Gmiee, No. 119 BOA Ae. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 


I i iisbiaciiside iit din oo $329,682 45 | Loans on Stocks pozemte. ~: demand (market value $906,896 49).. 652,250 
Bonds and eoreases, being First Lien on Real Esta’ Interest due on Ist Duly, BBO. ... 0... ccccccccc coccccccecccccccccsccoccs 83,310 47 
BABES DEO). 00000 crcsescococeccccccccess 1,852,928 00 | Balance in hands of Agents.............--.0-.seceeeceeeeeenecseeeeeeeenes 142,103 68 
United States Stocks (market value) i a eee slektiiin neminmmlcununteenl 66,103 16 
Bank Stocks and Railroad Stocks (market value).......--..--------+- ’339,576 25 | Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 8,429 
State and M Municipal Bonds (market value)..........000000.0....cc00005 191,350 00 
ee OE RAE ON I Ee ee RE POE Oe Sey he es Nene esata gale oeaNaaa becasue dadadatwasteaeneatd pupeenee $6,890,288 89 


T. B. CREENE 
EDW. H. AHERN, ; “** 








© 0000000000 OF OOOO Oo OOOO SOO OO OSES OES OH EES SEE SOOO HEHE HEHE HH SESH EESHEEHH OHHH OHSS OHSH EH OS ESSE ESEEEESESESS OHHH SORE SESE OOEEE 


COC Oe Oooo ee OE SESE EOE OOOOH EHOE SESS OOOH ESSE OHSS OOS ESOS H OSES HOHSESHSSEEHSESS OSES ESSE SEES ESET ESSE EEEE SESE SESEO® 


Vet Surplus..................002.. 
‘CASH ASSETS............ 


Ce Oe ee OOS SOO SHEESH EES EEE HEE EH EEE OEHH OSHS EH EE SHSESHSE SEES ESSE ESSE SESS EE OS ETE SSESS SESS EHS SESS EREES 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


$3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............... sninsishabiisiniiadisccivddiitiaindiahaiaaniammenmnaiintaea aaa 1,856,954 00 

166,391 83 
1,366,888 06 





FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 





J. Hi. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. \ MARTIN, prlienh; 


$6,390,233 89 










































































INSURANCE AS AN IAVESTMENT. 


Larger profits are 
paid Tontine policy- 
holders than are paid 
in any other form or 
method of insurance. 


The writer of the following letter is the 
president of the Second National Bank of 
Cooperstown, New York: 


Coorrrstown, N. Y., June 30th, 1880. 
T. T. Watson, Esq., 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry, con- 
tained in yours of the 25th inst., in regard to 
my estimate of the policies which I am now 
carrying in the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, lreply that I was induced to take poll- 
cies Nos. 74,413 and 75,196, from the fact that 
they had an assured cash value at ten years 
from the date of issue, based upon the Ton- 
tine principle, and that they were made incon- 
testable for errors or omissions in the applica- 
tions, or for death by disease, violence, or acci- 
dent, brought about by indulgence in stimu- 
lants or narcotics, or from self-destruction. I 
regard such provisions as a very valuable pro- 
tection to those who are obliged to take poil- 
cles as security for advances made or for 
other reasons; and I consider the security 
contained in the same, by a company of such 
standing as the Equitable, as of much greater 
value than those issued upon any other prin- 
ciple. Ihave entire confidence in the value 
of the policies as I now hold them. 


Cashier : 


I remain very truly yours, 
G. POMEROY KEESE. 


Mr, Tracy B. Warren, 1 merchant of Bridge- 
ort, Conn., writes as follows to the Equitable 
ociety’s General Agent: 

BripGerort, July 30th, 1880. 

Dear Sir :—I have received the check of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for $5,357, 
the cash value of my Tontine Dividend Polic7 
No. 55,180. 

I have been insured for 10 years for $10,000, 
ond now find that the cash returned to me is 
just 112 per cent. of the total amount of pre- 
miums I have paid to the Equitable. This 
astonishing result cannot fail to be satisfactory 
to me, and I recommend the Equitable as, in 
my opinion, the strongest and best company, 
and its Tontine Plan the cheapest and most 
satisfactory form of insurance ever devised. 
I know of no other form of policy which, fn 
addition to the insurance, gives the holdera 
profitable and secure investment. 

Yours truly, T. B. WARREN. 


The following letter from Hon. Emery 
Whitaker to the Equitable agent at Maysville, 
Kentucky, ts of importance, as the opportuni- 
ties afforded Judge Whitaker for making a 
careful investigation into the character and 
standing of the various life insurance com- 
panies doing business in Kentucky are rarely 
equaled: 


Josern F. Broprick : 

Dear Sir :—I have taken pains to make myself 
acquainted with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Bociety of New York and with its different 
modes of insurance. I am satisfied the com- 
pany possesses the assets published and is 
managed by officers of ability and integrity. 
For myself, I selected the Endowment Plan, 
before the company established the Tontine 
fnsurance. I fee) sure that this last is prefer- 
able to all others and eminently safe to the 
assured, and a good investment for persons of 
either small or large means. For my children 
{ aelected the Tontine Plan, and am well 
pleased with both the Endowment and Ton- 
tine. uring the four years I was chairman 
of the 4ommittee on banks and insurance in 
the Kentucky senate, embracing the getting 
up and passage of the present insurance laws 
of Kentucky, I had occasion to investigate, 
with some care, the subject of life insurance, 
and, acting upon the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, I selected the Equitable and the 
modes as stated; and I feel satisfied I made a 


good selection. 
EMERY WHITAKER, 
JULY 15TH, 1880. 


ta EVERY POLICY IS IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New Yerk, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor«, January 2ith, 1990. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Biat of December, 187). 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January, is7¥,to Slst De 


I Nr ti ike wid ae a $3,600,066 58 
Premiums ov policies not marked off ist 
Gs Bbicicscsteietecratcaasccens 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 85.371,048 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
as marked off from Ist January, 
to Sist December, 187)..... ..... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. §1,524,:'31 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,:36 77 
The S Company has the following Assets, 
U aited ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured. by Stocks and otherwise. —1,307,{00 00 
Real Estate an¢ - due the Com- 
pany, I vccnscckscccesevess £00,000 00 


1,522,826 3) 
evens 231,45 16 


Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 51 


Cash in Bank 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent pal. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE G 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. y CORLIES, 


H pe RE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


2G 


LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V- BLAKE, 
CHAKLES i RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUR 

JAMES LO ARLES H. MATSHALT, 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LANE 


Mi . a 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUAR 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, J ES 

WM. STURGIS 

ADOLPH LEMOY? CHA 
BENJAMIN H. FLEL J 
PETER V. KIN 


THOMAS B. ¢ “ODbINGT ON, 
HORAC EK. THURBER, 


Wind: red DE (GROOT, 


THOM AS f , You NGS, 


C. A. 
JOHN * EWL ETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. Kh. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company — its business under the New 
York Safety F Fund Law. 


( 100 Broadway, New York; 
Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
(and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Offices 
Continental 
suildings, 


cantina 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks........ 
Reserve, representing all other 
claims and undivided profits..... 
sc niinivscdcawniiedininh 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 
contingencies),.......... weoes 65.000 00 
Bit Gxt cccennscnnesccsesctinens 1,040,319 38 
Jross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds at market value..g1,0 10,810 4 
State and other Bonds and Stocks 837 


1,132,518 32 


Oe Ee rt 240%" > $8 
De man d Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
IEEE Unctascascenecennessans 235,25 00 
ans (on Real Estate, worth 
Th Diistniehnissel dekedibbbenne cas 673,00 00 
i restate, —. buildings in New York 
Nees Ee RIC 677,- 00 00 
Piemiums due unpaid and in course of 
Sint cnsiidimebtidneeeaddeneesons 150,399 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Seevetery = D. 
. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genceai Agent. 
H. DUTCHER, Sec'y ’ Brooklyn Department. 
¥. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Cory, 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. 
Sec 





BEECHER, 
retary 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 









































































THE 


NEW YORK LIF 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - §89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - -: - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,(C0,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


iJ s 
3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 
The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,203 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million doNars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,’”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 


over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and_ returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase. in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire aseets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York LiFe calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this furd over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of sécurities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘““4 Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM HH. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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Old and Young. 


“OLD SPENCER’S VISION.” 
BY M. G. MCCLELLAND. 


Goop-morww’ to you, Mars’r! Come right 
in an’ take a cheer, 

I’s raly proud to see you, sar. I heard dat 
you was here. 

Mais’ John stop in dis mornin’, sar, an’ he 
mention ob yo’ name, 

An’ how you’d preach for white folks an’ 
for niggers jus’ de same. 

De folks roun’ here needs warnin’, kase dey’s 
bad as dey kin be, 

An’ de niggers all is wusser den dey was be- 
fo’ dey’s free. 

I hope dat when you’s preachin’, sar, you'll 
gib it to ’em strong 

*Bout de Debbil an’ de jedgment day, an’ 
how dey’ll go along 

Right straight down to perdition ef dey 
doesn’t men’ der way, 

Quit all der lies an’ stealin’, and larn how to 
watch an’ pray. 

You jus’ better skeer em pow’ful, sar, be- 
kase a rale good fright 

Make de nigger’s eye heap keener for to see 
de thing dat’s right. 


You ax isI got ’ligion? Well now, Mars’r, 
I dunno. 

Sometimes I think I got it; but I nebber kin 
be sho’. 

Kase one day I'll be dat peacible I'll think 
my Saviour foun’ 

An’ I reads my title clarly for de glory an’ 
de crown ; 

Den, when things git contrairy, an’ de hogs 
git in de erop 

An’ keep me chasin’ roun’ untwell I’s farly 
fit to drop, 

Or de chickens spile de garden an’ de crows 
pull up de corn, 

I forgits about de j{edgment an’ de blowin’ 
ob de born. 

An’ I git right mad an’ ugly, and I knock de 
chil’en some, 

An’ growls at de ole ’ooman when she let de 
ash-cake burn. 

Ole Saten hides my ’ligion, an’ my faith gits 
mighty dim, 

An’ de ‘‘ Jack-my-lantern ” temper leads me 
in de swamp ob sin. 

Den I git so ’shamed an’ mizzible, I slips out 
in de woods, 

To ax de Lord to help me for to shun de 
ebil moods. 

Kase a man dat’s seed an’ angel an’ heard 
dat angel speak 

Has heap mo’ need den common to keep 
humble-like an’ meek. 


You would like to hear de story? Well, de 
*sperience was strange; 

An’ I’ll tell you all about it, kase it worked 
a mighty change 

In dis vigger’s way ob thinkin’ an’ his ’ha- 
vior arter den, 

Kase I got an awful warnin’ an’I pintly 
tried to men’. 

Nigh forty year ago it is—I’se tellin’ you de 
truf— 

I was a wicked nigger in de season ob my 
youf. 

Iused to ’tend horse-racin’, bet, an’ go te 
ekicken-fights, 

An’ sell de corn an’ ’baccer to de boatmen of 
er nights. 

Dem battoo men was handy for te run off 
anything, 

Kase dey nebber axed no questions an’ 
bought all dat you could bring. 

Ole Mars’r, he want ‘ticular while de crops 
was in de field, 

An’ ’twas hard to keep right honest, t’was 
so easy for to steal. 

Well, sar, dat night I talkin’ ’bout, I’d gone 
down to de sto’ 

An’ was setiin’ on a hogshead in de shadow 
ob de do’. 

Sad’day night it were, sar, so dar wus a 
mighty crowd 

Ob po’ white trash an’ niggers dar, all talk- 
in’ big an’ loud. 

An’ I dident pay much ’tentionte der chat- 
tin’ right at fus’, 

Kase I’d got mysef in trouble an’ ’twas git- 
tin’ wus’ an’ wus’. 

I owed a man five dollars, an’ he ’clared he’d 
go an’ speak 

To ole Mars’r "bout my "havior, les’ I paid 
him up dat week. 

An’ whar it was to come from I was puz- 
zlin’ my brain, 

Twell I hear a man say ‘‘ money,” den I 
listened in a strain. 

Dey was talkin’ "bout a gent’man dat lib 
two mile away— 

Down below us on de river. 
tich, dey say. 

{I knowed him mighty well, bekase he vis- 


He was awful 
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I fetched his horses roun’. 
He hadent long been married; but he had 
one little son, 
Dat he set a heap ob sto’ by. Lor’! I knowed 
’em, ebery one.) 
Dese here men was all a-talkin’ now about 
his keerless ways: 
How he lef’ his money layin’ pon de table 
loose for days; 
Or jus’ drop it in de flower-vase, or cram it in 
his desk, 
All unfas’ened in de parlor—runnin’ ebery 
sort ob resk. 
For dey said he want pertic’lar "bout de 
lockin’ ob de do’, 
An’ de lowmost windows opened ebery one 
down to de flo! 
Den dey wonder how it happen dat he ain’t 
bin rob fo’ now, 
An’I listen, an’ I listen, twell de sweat 
stood on my brow. 
An’ de Debbel at my elbow whisper, easy 
like an’ low: 
* Jus’ you harken to’em, Spencer! Dars de 
money you want so! 
De moon is shinin’ brightly, you jus’ creep 
out at de do’, 
An’ de canoe ready waitin’ for to kar you 
down belo’. 
De dogs is ’quainted wid you an’ you knows 
you’ way about ; 
Dar ain’t no sort ob danger ob nobody’s 
findin’ out. 
Mars’ Hugh don’t count his money when he 
ram it in the des’; 
Dem few dollars you is needin’, why, he 
wouldent eben miss.’’ 
Dat ar demon talk so natu’al dat de fus’ dat 
I know 
Ihad jump from off de hogshead an’ done 
step out de do’; 
An’ de mo’ I thought about it all de easier 
it seem, 
An’ I walk down to the landin’ like a nigger 
in a dream. 
De moon was sort o’ hazy, not a libben thing 
was seen 
When I push the kunner off de bank an’ 
turn her down the stream. 
An’ ’twas mighty still an’ peaceful when I 
stole up to de house, 
Creepin’, ’dout my shoes an’ stockin’s, jus’ as 
easy as a mouse. 
De dogs dey nebber barked none, when I call 
’em by der name; 
Dey jus’ moan like—sort’er painful—an’ den 
lay down again. 
I crept along de ’rander, in de shadow ob de 
vine, 
An’ my heart was beatin’ awful when I tech 
de parlor-blin’. 
Dey wasent eben fas’ened, nor de window 
wasent down, 
So I step in soft an’ easy, an’ den stop to 
look aroun’. 
Dar stood de des’ I’d come torob. Dekey 
was in de lock, 
But sumthin’ lay ’tween me an’ it dat gimme 
such a shock 
Dat I stood dar farly frozen wid de wonder 
an’ de pain, 
An’ my heart it stopt a-beatin’, 
‘ den went on again. 
I was trimblin’ like de lambs do when dey 
feel de north win’ blo’, 
(I kin feel dat cold win’ now, sar, do ’tis 
forty year ago). 
In de middle ob de parlor, on a little snow- 
white bed, 
Dar was laid de little baby, sar, cold, an’ 
stiff, an’ dead. 
An’ mos’ beautiful to look at, wid a smile 
upon his face, 
An’ de perfume from de flowers floatin’ 
sweet aroun’ de place. 
His little han’s was folded, like he’s sayin’ 
ob-a pray’r, 
An’a ae lily rested in de glory ob his 
air. 
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Long way off Ihear his mudder shriekin’ 
out her awful woe, 

An’ de soun’ of Mars’ Hugh’s groanin’, as he 
walked de chamber-flo’. 

I stood like one struck senseless, twell I 
looked across de room, 

Whar a great big crystal mirror was a-shinin’ 
in de gloom, 

An’ dar widin its deepness, lookin’ awful 
like an’ clear, 

I see us tof reflected, an’ I started back wid 
fear. 

He lay like a blessed angel, snow-white, flow- 
ery, and fair ; 

I stood like a fearful demon, black, an‘ 
ekulkin’ "hind a chair. 

My face, it look so terrible, so wicked, an’ so 
mean 

Dat I leap out inde darkness, cryin’ out: 
“ Unclean! unclean!” 


De moon had sot in blackness an’ de win’ 
was moanin’ low, 

Like a creater dat is sobbin’ wid de anguish 
& a blow; 
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« Like de bloodhounds ob de Ebil One was 








An’ I run chet cit ad ox tar idiin, se 
stoppin’ to look back, 


close upon my track, 

Twell at las’ I fell exhausted an’ lay flat 
upon my face, 

In a little sort ob openin’ in a dismal, 
swampy place. 

An’I thought ’bout all my wickedness, an’ 
how I come dat night 

To steal from dat po’ gent’man, dat had suf- 
fered such a blight; 

Whar a robber’d bin a’ready, wid his fingers 
cold an’ sad, 

An stole de bestest treasure dat de po’ 
young Mars’r had. 

I felt dat mean an’ ’temptible I wasent fit 
to lib, 

An’ I couldent think ob nary pray’r, but jus’ 
**O Lord, forgib! 

An’ he’p dis sinful nigger, kase I is so sore 

afraid” 

(’Twant much ob a pertition, sar; but dat is 
what I prayed.) 

An’ I promise, ef He’d hear me, dat I’d quit 
my evil way, 

An’ be a better nigger from dat very blessed 
day. 


I prayed an’ call de Lord untwell de sun 
begin to rise. 

De warm red rays was shootin’ up into de 
summer skies, 

An’ I rose up too all broken like wid misery 
and woe, 

An’ look aroun’, bewildered, for to see 
which way to go. 

Dar right befo’ me standin’, 
roun’ his head, 

I seed a blessed angel, who lift up his han’ 
an’ said : 

“De Lord is hear yo’ groanin’ an’ yo’ weari- 

ness an’ strife, 

An’ yo’ promises ob ’mendment an’ to lead 
a better life; 

An’ He sends dis message to you”’ (here he 
bent an’ whispered low): 

“Dar is joy for’pentant sinners; darfo’ go, an’ 

sin no mo’!”’ 

Norwoop, NEtson Co., VA. 
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COLBOOTH’S FOLLY. 





BY HORACE E. SCUDDER, 





I sPENT my summer vacation last year at 
Copp’s Neck, a headland upon the coast, 
so narrow where it joined the mainland 
that, as one sat in the wagon, driving over 
the road, he could throw a stone upon one 
side into the gently flashing water of a 
great bay, upon the other into the 
roaring surf of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Neck—a name given to the head, as well as 
to the connecting strip of land—was dotted 
over with clumps of firs, amd held 
pastures where the juniper hugged the 
ground and the huckleberry, tough and 
sturdy, was almost stout enough and firm 
enough to let one walk upon the top of its 
thickly matted twigs. The sea beat against 
huge rocks upon the outer shore, while in 
the sheltered bay around the Point mack- 
erel boats rose and fell gently on the water 
and the falling tide showed wide stretches 
of sandy flats. Copp’s Neck had long been 
occupied by a scattered settlement of fisher- 
men and small planters, and no historic 
traditions clung -to it; but recently it had 
been rediscovered by the vigilant summer 
boarder, and farm-houses here and there 
had already begun to take on the square, 
stiff additions which represent the first 
effect of grafting city life upon the old, 
homelike and picturesque country side. 

It was my first visit to Copp’s; and, 
though I was to spend the summer there, I 
had the traveler’s insatiable curiosity to 
know everything about the new place 
within the first hour of my acquaintance. I 
sat by the driver in front of the car-shaped 
stage, as we ploughed through the sandy 
road, and questioned him persistently upon 
everything by the way. He had driven the 
stage so long and was so familiar with the 
road that he had a mild astonishment at so 
much curiosity, and spoke slightingly of 
everything which excited my admiration. 
His familiarity had bred contempt. Even 
the sunset, brilliant in flaming clouds, was 
only a Copp’s Neck sunset to him. 

‘* You hain’t traveled much, I guess,” he 
said, finally, flicking a green fly from the 
nigh horse. ‘‘ Never been to Copp’s before, 
have you?” 

“No; this is my first visit.” 

“Thought likely. And what folks come 
here for and stay all summer is more than 
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some of them; but just sit on the rocks and 
look at nothing.” 

“ Perhaps they like to watch the waves,” 
I ventured. 

‘‘H’m! the waves. Of course, there’re 


waves; but I wouldn’t sit down and look 








at’em. You can see ‘em any time, without = 


sitting down on purpose.” 

‘* And what is that on the left?” I asked, 
pointing to an indistinct, irregularly-shaped 
mass among the rocks, which yet seemed 
more formal than the rocks themselves. 

“That? That’s Colbooth’s Folly.” 

‘What is it? A house? or a sheep-pen? 
or what?” 

‘‘ A sheep-pen! That’s a good one! Itain’t 
anything now but Colbooth’s Folly. It 
hasn’t been touched—well, these forty 
years.” 

‘* But who was Colbooth? and what was 
his particular piece of foolishness?” 

‘*Didn’t you ever hear of a Folly down 
your way?” 

“‘T’ve sometimes heard the term given to 
a costly, unfinished house.” 

“That's it. That’s Colbooth’s Folly.” 

‘‘And did somebody by the name of 
Colbooth set out to build a great house 
here, and stop short forty years ago?” 

*‘That’sabout it. Get up, Bill!” 

‘* Why didn’t he finish his house?” 

‘*T guess his money gave out.” 

‘‘ Did he live here on the Neck?” 

“Yes; they used to call it Colbooth’s 
Neck. There were lots of Colbooths here, 


but they’ve pretty much all died off or 


left.” 

“‘Did you know the man?” 

**Steve Colbooth? I used to see him 
when he was building his Folly.” 

“Ts he living now?” 

“IT don’t know. If he is, he’s about a 
hundred years old, I guess. He wasan 
old man when he built the Folly.” 

“« Did he leave any family?” 

“Look a-here!” said the driver, turning 
suspiciously upon me. ‘‘What are you 


quizzing me for, anyhow? Are you a law- 


yer?” 

“No. I only asked from interest.” 

“Well, I don’t see what folks want to 
know so much for. It’s a waste of time.” 
My driver was obdurately silent after this, 
as if he had higher themes for thought than 
Stephen Colbooth and his Folly. He de- 
posited me at length at the door of the 
Oceanside, and as a gray mist settled down 
on land and sea I was shut in for the night 
as effectually as if I was on ship-board, for 
there was no other house near by and we 
were upon the outermost edge of Copp’s 
Neck. I heard the steady beat of the 
waves under my window, as I ended a long 
day’s journey in an early sleep. 

The Oceanside held about forty boarders; 
but an inspection of the book and of the 
faces which I read at the breakfast-table, 
brought no former acquaintance to my 
mind; and I settled myself quietly in my 
corner, knowing well that, as on a long 
voyage, it would not be many days before 
I should establish friendly relations with 
oneand another. Nothing is so unwise as 
a headlong plunge into a strange society, 
So I took my time; scanned the faces and 
little by little came to learn my fellow 
bathers and voyagers before I had done 
more than exchange the merest courtesies 
with them. I had time, therefore, for lei- 
surely rambles and readings and sunnings 
upon the rocks. It was not long, you may 
be sure, before I had visited Colbooth’s 
Folly, and seen for myself how far the dead 
builder had made his foolish money go. I 
was surprised, I confess, at the solidity of 
his foolish intention. A house had been 
projected upon a generous scale: a cellar 
blasted out of rock, foundationsJaid square 
and solid, and walls carried up to the hight 
of the first story. It wasallof massive 
stone work; and so thoroughly had the 
work been done that there was no sign of 
dilapidation, and no prospect of the walls 
crumbling, except through the disintegrat- 
ing work of the vines, which had taken 


hold of the crevices and were here and — 


there pushing patiently through. There 
had been a flooring; but only the solid oak 
beams remained, the rest of the timber 
having long ago been stripped and carried 
off or burned there, for there were abund- 
ant signs of the ruin having been used for 


camping parties. It was plainly often z 
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penciled everywhere with names, initials, 
and dates. A flight of stone steps led to 
the central doorway, with sockets chiseled 
in them for an iron balustrade; but birds 
flew in and out of the open window -frames, 
and a stillness reigned there more oppress- 
ive than outside the walls. How singular 
it was, I said to myself, that the mere be- 
ginning of a house by this unknown man 
should give so human a sense t the place 
as to make it lonely there, when the idea of 
loneliness seemed wholly absent from the 
great promontory of rocks beyond it. It 
only needed that man should come here 
and go, and all at once the bright spot 
seemed to have a shadow over it. 

I climbed one day to the top of the un- 
finished wall, and discovered how magnifi- 
cent was the view from this hight. It 
swept a wide area of the horizon and in- 
cluded within its scope rocky headlands 
and islands, glittering white beaches, a 
lighthouse, spires of distant churches, and, 
best of all, the broad ocean, with its white- 
winged messengers, that seemed almost as 
free as the birds which swam in the blue air 
above me. At least, the foolish Colbooth 
had known where to build his tower, It 
was, indeed, as after observation showed 
me, the very finest elevation on Copp’s 
Neck, and I commended the eye of this 
ill-fated builder. Nor were the immediate 
surroundings less favorable. Upon the 
north a thick coppice of pines gave shelter 
and offered charming walks upon a smooth 
floor; a gentle slope before the door, though 
rough now with stones and bushes, lent it- 
eclf easily to the conception of a smooth 
lawn; and a cove among the rocks upon the 
sea, with its white pebbly beach, offcred 
the prettiest little private harbor imagina- 
ble. In every direction there were invita- 
tions to shade, or rocky coverts, or over- 
did the 
place become to me, as I studied its parts, 
that I came to spend a large part of my 
daylight in its vicinity. IT brought my book 
or my portfolio with me; or I sat dreamily 
upon the rocks, looking as one may look for 
hours upon the fascinating sea, his thoughts 
coming and going with scarcely more ap- 
parent aim than belonged to the dipping of 
the sea-swallows in and out, above and be- 
low the rocky shore. 

In one of my morning rambles IT came all 
at once upon an old apple-tree and a rose- 
bush. 
over the Neck; but here was a stock which 
had plainly known the hand of man in its 
growth, and the old apple-tree, which had 
struggled with the wild sea-winds and had 
drawn its limbs close together in the fight 
for life, still offered its yearly harvest of 
wiry fruit. I looked about for the little 
depression in the soil which so often keeps 
record of the departed house;and I soon 
discovered a place which looked as if it 
niight have been a cellar once. It was not 
far from Colbooth’s Folly. Here, then, had 
been a home, and the old apple-tree and 
rose-bush were the lingering signs of a long- 
gone human life. Perhaps there had been 
a house here when Stephen Colbooth had 
built the beginning of his grander one; and 
Nature was still at work reclaiming both 
places to herself. As I stood there, I heard 
steps behind me, and, turning, saw an old 
gentleman, whose face was familiar to me 
as that of a fellow-boarder. I thought his 
name was Copp: but I knew the names of 
the people chiefly from tbe landlord's 
register and fitted them as I had oppor- 
tunity 

He smiled as he recognized me, and gave 
me sood-morning. 

**You have found your way, I see,” he 
said, ‘to Colbooth’s Folly. Well, it is 
aboui the finest site on the Neck.” 

‘Tt is, indeed. But what interests me 
just now is that I think I have found signs 
of some one having lived on this very spot 
atsome remote time. See this old apple- 
tree and this rose-bush. And see! Is not this 
depression all that remains of the house’s 
cellar?” 

The old gentleman poked about with his 
cane, and looked this way and that. 

** Now, this is very singular,” he said, 
presently. ‘‘T really believe that you have 
found what I ought to have pointed out to 
you. Why,I am an old Copp’s Necker 
myself. My name is Copp, as perhaps 
you know. All the people here are Copps, 
pretty much. They were Colbooths once— 


hanging cliffs, and so attractive 


There were fields of wild roses all 
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Colbooths and Copps. I haven't lived here 
for a good many years; but I come down 
generally to the old place to spend my sum- 
mers, There was an old house here once— 
yes, this must have been the very spot; but 
it was pretty well fallen to pieces when I 
was a boy. I rather think Stephen Col- 
booth was the last person to be born in it.” 

‘* Stephen Colbooth? The one who built 
the Folly?” 

‘“‘The very same. He had a fancy to 
come back here and build a fine house, near 
where he had lived when a boy. But this is 
all that came of it.” 

‘* He was like the man in the Scriptures, 
I suppose, who set out to build a tower, 
without counting the cost of it.” 

‘**Not precisely, sir, if you mean that he 
had not money enough to go on with it. 
Oh! Colbooth might have carried out his 
plan well enough, if he had chosen to.” 

‘The stage-driver who brought me over 
explained the Folly by saying that the 
owner’s money gave out.” 

‘Yes, I know that is what many people 
about here fancy. Did you never notice 
that people explain such enigmas by the 
reason most intelligible to themselves? If 
Hanks, the stage-driver, had wished to 
build such a house, and had begun it, noth- 
ing but lack of money, I suppose, would 
have stopped him from finishing it. No, 
no. Colbooth had money enough; he had 
money enough.” 

‘Why, then, did he leave the house un- 
finished, when he had made such a solid 
beginning?” 

‘‘Sure enough! Why did he? Are yous 
merchant, sir? 

‘No; Tam not.” 

‘Well, you will probably understand 
me quite as well when I tell you that Col. 
booth looked upon it as a poor investment. 
I knew Stephen well. We were boys to- 
gether. He wasalittle older than I; but 
we were good friends. He made money 
verv rapidly when he left the place 
for the city; and it was when he was mar- 
ried and very rich that he entertained the 
idea of building a country-seat here. It’sa 
fine site—there isn’t a finer about; and he 
spent more than a year in carrying forward 
the house to where it stands. Then he 
stopped short suddenly. People wondered 
at it and thought his money had given out; 
but I knew better. I said to him, one day, 
(he was a silent man): ‘Stephen, I can 
tell you why you stopped building. You 
made up your mind it was a poor invest- 
ment. I remember very well what you 
said to me when I first went into business, 
and it has saved me from a great many 
hopeless enterprises. ‘John,’ you said, 
‘whenever you find yourself embarked in 
a venture which is not paying, stop short, 
no matter how much you have already 
risked. Cut it right off.’ You said that, 
Stephen, and that I know is your rule.’ 
That’s what I said to Colbooth.” 

**And what did Mr. Colbooth say to 

hat?” 
' “He didn’t say anything. But I knew I 
had hit the mark by the way he looked. 
He was a very silent man, and nobody that 
I ever heard got any explanation from him.” 

I was not well satisfied with Mr. Copp’s 
explanation. Indeed, I thought it came 
under the same rule as that which he ap- 
plied to the stage-driver’s account, and that 
he gave the reason which would have been 
strongest in his own mind. It came to be 
much in my thoughts to attempt a solution 
of the problem; and, though I talked little 
with the people in the house and got little 
aid from them, I visited the Folly fre- 
quently and acted as if I thought the stones 
could tell me more than living life dis- 
closed. I picked up here and there, how- 
ever, fragments of Stephen Colbooth’s 
history, and was quite sure that the cessa- 
tion of work on his great house had nothing 
tu do with his financial affairs; but was 
connected somehow with a change in the 
man’s character and purposes, which nearly 
every one seemed to have remarked who 
knew him atall well. Most lazily accounted 
for everything mysterious about him by 
saying that he was eccentric, which often 
means only that one departs from the 
limited standard which the accidental judge 
sets up. I was sorry he was dead. I should 
like to have seen him, and, knowing him, to 
have waited patiently for the explanation. 
I am little interested in the shifting of 
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fortune; but nothing is remote from any 
concern which helps to lay bare the real 
changes in human life—the conversions this 
way and that which make up the dramatic 
situations of the soul. 

Colbooth was dead, and I could not see 
him; but I came as near, perhaps, to the 
solution of his folly as it was possible for 
any one, so I shall not hesitate to disclose 
what otherwise might seem an unwarrant- 
able conjecture. There was a clergyman 
at one of the houses on the Neck, and 
when Sunday came word was sent about 
that this Reverend Mr. Granger would 
preach in the afternoon; and, as the parlors 
were all small, it was proposed that the 
summer boarders should meet for the serv- 
ice at Colbooth’s Folly. The opportunity 
for combining religion and Nature was 
good enough to draw both those who would 
have heard preaching in the parlor and 
those who would have gone to Colbooth’s 
without any preaching there; and so com- 
panies of twos and threes strolled toward 
the place in the pleasant hours of the late 
afternoon. They took their places on the 
grass or rocks in front of the doorway, 
while the stone doorstep furnished a pul- 
pit for the preacher. It was a pretty sight, 
and a less eloquent man than Mr. Granger 
might easily have drawn inspiration from 
the informal company before him and the 
broad ocean beyond. It is not every one, 
however, who can fit his sermon to his 
place and people, and I thought when the 
preacher began that he would strike the 
wrong note. Hedidnot. Onthecontrary, 
he surprised every one by making Colbooth’s 
Folly itself the text of his discourse. He 
took for the words from which to hang his 
sermon that pregnant saying of the Sa- 
viour’s: ‘‘ Foxes have holes and birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.” It was a ser- 
mon on human houses and the ambition of 
man to build himself an enduring habita- 
tion, as contrasted with the homeless wan- 
dering of the Saviour and all his true fol- 
lowers. What Colbooth had intended, 
rather than what he had done, supplied the 
preacher with his example; and then he 
turned to the issue of all Colbooth’s efforts, 
and compared this ruin with the fair temple 
of souls which was building in perfection, 
founded on the chief corner-stone. Mr. 
Granger had been a great traveler and 
many of his hearers had traveled; so he 
reminded us of one great building after 
another, and found the greatest of human 
structures only a tomb, after all. 

The contrasts which he drew were signifi- 
cant; and I cannot say that they were not 
faithful, nevertheless, as often happens. I 
was all along preaching another sermon to 
myself from the same words. I lingered 
after the service ended, and watched the 
people stroll away down the paths. I stayed 
still, liking the solitude better than the 
society, when I discovered soon that I was 
not wholly by myself. A young man was 
leaning on a stick and looking off upon 
the water. We approached each other by 
degrees, and, as the elder, I threw the first 
word. 

‘““Were you in the little congregation 
that has just broken up?” 

“Yes. And what do you think of the 
good taste of the preacher in standing on 
that doorstep and abusing the hospitality 
of the owner?” 

I looked a little puzzled. 
Colbooth’s hospitality?” 

‘Yes. It struck mein that way. What 
did he know about Stephen Colbooth? He 
only made convenient use of the stones to 
point his sermon with. He laid out the 
builder as if he were a reprobate and a 
warning. It was indecent.” 

‘* | may have missed something of the ser- 
mon,” I said, wishing to make peace. “I 
was busy over some thoughts which the 
preacher’s text suggested to me.” 

‘* And pray how would you have preached 
9 


** Abusing 


P “Thave hardly had time to arrange my 
sermon,” I said, with a smile; ‘‘ but I never 
hear words in which the Son of Man’s 
name is used without instinctively seeking 
for some connection with that history of 
man itself which is so illustrated and in- 
terpreted by him who so called himself. 
There was, of course, an obvious *cnse in 
which Christ, replying to the inc ious, 
would-be disciple, reminded him taut no 
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one could follow the Son of Manin those 
Judwan and Galilean paths without the 
sacrifice of ease and comfort; and that 
sense extends to the law of discipleship ever 
since. But beyond and behind that I read: 
There is no such thing as satisfaction toman 
within the bounds of thisearth. The fox 
lives and dies here; and when he runs to 
the hole which he makes inthe earth, he 
gets all that his nature can give him of rest 
and ease. The bird flies just above the sur- 
face of the earth and has a seemingly high- 
er life than the fox; nevertheless, her 
sweetness and beauty are of earthly limita- 
tion, and the nest where she broods is all 
that she can ask as the end of her labor. 
But man, who walks the earth, has no rest 
upon it. He is inevitably bound elsewhere, 
and no house which he can build, however 
perfect may be its appointments, can ever 
contain him. His rest, his satisfaction are 
not to be found here. He hath not where 
to lay his head. It is a perpetual lying 
down and rising, without any rest. The 
only satisfaction is in the awaking after 
sleep into the likeness of God.” 

The young man listened in silence, then 
added: ‘‘And pray how would you have 
made an example of Colbooth’s Folly?” 


‘I do not know that I should have used 
itatall. Yet its very incompleteness isa 
sign of the life of man. It is only more 
openly incomplete than much else. Of 
how many men’s lives would not this bea 
fit emblem; but we don’t speak of them as 
fools. I should wish to know why Colbooth 
began to build, and why he left off build- 
ing. The folly may have been in beginning, 
and the wisdom in stopping. It may have 
been—” 

“Say no more, sir. 
son.” 

“‘T hope I have said nothing you would 
not have heard,” I replied, gently. He 
went on, without minding me. 

‘If I had preached from that text, stand- 
ing in the doorway, I should have called up 
a picture of aman who heard his Lord 
and Master say that, and straightway aban- 
doned every thought of worldly ease and 
comfort, left his house to be a place for 
foxes and birds, and followed his Master in 
his homeless wanderings.” 

‘Was that, then, your father’s life?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, with as much literalness as was 
possible to him in a state which was not his 
choosing. I suppose many a person has left 
father and mother and house and lands for 
the Gospel’s sake who has stayed at home 
all his days—more effectually and truth- 
fully than some barefooted mendicant 
friars. My father had his own bed every 
night, and he did not think he would fol- 
low the Master any more completely by go- 
ing out to the nearest mountain and lying 
down there; but he did make a liberal 
sacrifice when he stopped short this build- 
ing and left it to be called Colbooth’s 
Folly.” 

‘Then his abandonment of this house 
was strictly on religious grounds?” 

“Yes. He reckoned what he would 
have expended upon it, and laid by the 
amount as a fund with which he built 
houses for his Master.” 

** Churches?” 

‘‘No; houses for the poor. Not to give 
to them, but to enable them to lead self- 
reflecting lives in them. He waged war on 
the tenement-house, by furnishing separate 
buildings with lower rents.” 

**So he lived to find a place where his 
Master could lay his head here below? I 
think his practical interpretation of that 
passage more thorough and searching than 
the preacher's. It had more energy in it, 
too, than mine.” 

‘Yes, that is the way he preached from 
the text. Do you wonder that I was impa- 
tient of this eloquent preacher?” 

No, I did not. After all, Colbooth’s 
Folly was an instance of the “‘ foolishness 
of preaching.” 


I am Colbooth’s 





Dean STANLEY was not equal to his oppor- 
tunities when he performed the marriage 
ceremony of Professor Tyndall. The Dean 
should have asked the groom: “‘ Do you take 
this anthropoid to be your co-ordinate, to love 
with your nerve centers, to cherish with your 
whole cellular tissue, until a final molecular 
disturbance shall resolve its organism into its 
primitive atoms?” 
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BY LIZZIE BURT. 





Granny fed her chickens, 
Then she fed her cow. 
Granny said: ‘My goodness! 
What a dreadful row 
All those naughty chickens 
Make, up in the mow.” ‘ 


Bo she climbed the ladder— 
Granny was not young— 
Yet there ne’er was gladder 

Heart than bers, as among 
All the dusty, spider- 
Woven rafters flung 


Granny caught the glory 
Of the setting sun, 
Tis a sad, sad story 
For a little one; 
All about a gory 
Baby duck—no fun. 


Wee round eyes saw Granny, 
Looking through a wing. 
** Chicken’s eyes,”’ said Granny, 
“Cute as anything. 
Ain’t you proud, dame henny— 
Prouder than a king ?”” 


There sat Mrs. Whitie. 

She did scold and cluck, 
Granny said: ‘ You're mighty 
Cross! What is your luck? 

Are your chickens flighty ? 
Ah! what’s this? A duck?” 


Hidden ’neath the clover, 
Like a ball of gold, 
Shivering all over 
With the fright and cold, 
Granny did discover 
*‘ Little Duck,” I’m told. 


Whitie, ‘* Duck’s” step-mother, 
Was a heartless hen. 

Said she would not bother 
With a duck ; and then, 

What was more, must, rather, 
Raise Her children, ten, 


“He is no relation, 
That is plain to see. 
Quite beneath my station! 
Plebeian !”’ said she. 
“To such contamination 
I can ne’er agree. 


So she shook him badly, 
Said that he must die. 

Oh ! the blood streamed madly 
All about his eye; 

Duckie, sobbing sadly, 
Ran away to cry. 


And ’twas there that Granny 
Found him hid away 

Safely in a cranny 
Midst the clover-hay; 

And the dear old Granny 
Took him quite away. 


Placed the duckling baby 
In an ancient cap; 

Said she thought that maybe 
He would like a nap, 

While she told to Phebe 
All the sad mishap. 


He was convalescing 
In a half a day; 

And, but for the dressing 
Of his wounds, they say, 

And so much caressing, 
Would have gone to play. 


So he grew in stature, 
Headstrong, too, may be, 
“ Such a pretty creature 
Can’t help it, you see. 
But he’s smart’s a preacher,” 
Granny said to me. 


Thus she spake, one morning : 
“ Master Duckie, now 
I give you fair warning 
I cannot allow 
You to go in bathing.” 
Duckie made a bow. 


“Sir, I have a reason. 
In the brook doth dwell, 
Through the summer season, 
Such a creature fell. 
He hath slain thy cousin, 
Whom I loved full well.” 


Duckie bowed politely; 
But, I grieve to tell, 
He was also slightly 
Rude to Granny—well— 
Held the tale quite lightly, 
: Called ts all a cell, 
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"Neath his wing, he sate 
Laughed in his sleeve-lining, 
Long did cogitate ; 
Then, with round eyes shining, 
Spake he: “ Let her prate! 


*¢ Fraid I'll catch consumption, 
Granny is, | s’pose; 
Thinks I’ve no more gumption 
Than to spoil my clothes.” 
80, with vain assumption, 
To the brook he goes. 


Lo! a wicked turtle, 
Watching him sail by, 

Wounded him so mortal 
Duckie he did die. 

Now beneath the myrtle 
Granny’s duck doth lie. 


Granny told this story 
One fair day to me. 
Oh! she was so sorry, 
Sorry as could be ; 
And a little starry 
Tear dropt in her tea. 
MuixErTo, N, Y. 





THE LITTLE ACORN CLUB. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Tom Witson was very busy reading. 
The book that so engaged his attention was 
“The Wild Warrior's Wooing; or, The 
Captain’s Conquest.” He (Tom) was Dr. 
Hale’s hired boy, and very faithfal and 
valuable, except when under the fascina- 
tions of dime literature. At such times he 
felt his lot was hard; that, instead of har- 
nessing and driving the Doctor’s sober Jen- 
ny, milking the cow, working in the garden 
at odd times, he ought to be out on the 
‘boundless prairie,” or on the deep blue 
sea, or wherever the last hero performed 
his marvelous exploits. He ought to be 
rescuing some captive maiden, or slaying 
some horrible monster, or pursuing some 
merciless ¢yrant; but cruel circumstances, 
so he thought, chained him to that dull 
spot. The way to the boundless prairie or 
the ocean-wave did not seem clear. So 
he said to himself that he would ‘bide his 
time.” Sometimes, when under this spell, 
he would imagine that he was a prince in 
disguise, or an Indian spy, or a pirate, or 
some other equally grand or furious being. 
He would at such times pull the weeds in 
the garden with what he fancied was a 
princely air, or ride old Jenny with the 
bearing of an Arab chief. Oh! there was 
no end to the absurd fancies that crowded 
his brain. But this was, as I said, when 
some yellow-covered romance had found its 
way to his hand. Upon ordinary occasions 
and under ordinary circumstances he was a 
steady-going boy, taking a genuine pride 
in the garden and minding carefully all 
his duties. Dr. Hale often said that he 
could tell by the looks of the onion-patch 
or the buggy-wheels when Tom had been 
indulging his literary tastes. 

But at the time I write of Tom was so 
oblivious to his surroundings as not to be 
aware that Violet stood beside him, till she 
spoke his name. Violet was the Doctor's 
daughter. 

“What are you reading, Tom?” she 
asked. 

He told her. Somehow, the title didn’t 
seem so grand when he repeated it as he 
supposed it would. 

“Ts it good?” she asked. 

**Oh! just splendid!” 

‘« What is it all about?” 

‘‘Oh! about a boy who ran away from 
his home, and went out into the wild West, 
and became a great hunter, and warrior, 
and—and everything.” 

«« What did he run away from home for?” 
asked Violet. 

‘* Because his father obliged him to work, 
and his proud spirit.” 

‘Why shouldn’t he work?” 

‘‘Well, you see he had a high, proud 
spirit, and—” 

**Seems to me he'd better not have had 
such a high, proud spirit, if it made him 
disobey his father and run away.” 

“Yes; but he had it, and couldn’t bear 
to stoop to menial tasks!” And Tom tried to 
look very grand while he said it. 

_ “Papa says that there’s nothing degrad- 
ing in any work that it is our duty to do,” 
pursued Violet. 

“ Yes; but this is a very splendid story. 
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rescues a lovely maiden, and fights a good 
many duels, and— Oh! it’s very wonder- 
ful how much he goes through before he 
marries the lovely maiden, And he’s very 
rich, too. Why, he has most magnificent 
diamonds, and a velvet doublet all covered 
with them, and—” 

“ Where did he get the diamonds and the 
velvet?” 

‘‘Why, I don’t know as it says where he 
gets them; but somewhere, I ’spose.” 

‘* Papa says such stories are not good for 
boys to read. That they make them discon- 
tented and often put evil thoughts into 
their minds. Do they, Tom? You read 
them. You can tell.” 

Tom colored under Violet’s innocent eyes 
and simple, straightforward question. 

‘* Well, now, Miss Violet, it’s a fact, they 
do, sometimes. After I’ve read one of these 
books, I just feel as though ’twould be 
grand to go out into the world and do just 
as some of these fellows have done. It’sa 
great deal harder to split wood and pull 
weeds, when youthink you might be a 
warrior, or a rover, or a—a—something 
grand, if you had a chance, But I don’t 
’spose the stuff is true, any of it; but it’s 
awfully interesting, and I’m fond o’ read- 
ing and don’t have anything else, and in the 
odd minutes I can make out to read a con- 
siderable. And all the boysread’em. I 
’spose we'd all read something better if we 
had it.” Tom felt he was taking both sides 
of the question; but he had some sense, as 
well as a great deal of romance, in his com- 
position. 

‘Dear me,” said Violet, ‘‘I wish there 
was a reading-room and a library where you 
could go and read evenings. Don’t you?” 

«Guess I do!” said Tom. ‘‘’Twould be 
a mighty pleasant thing for us boys; be- 
sides, ’twould keep a good many out of 
worse places. You know, Miss Violet, a 
feller has todo something. Now, don’t he?” 
And Violet had to admit the necessity. 

And she began to think and plan. That 
night her papa rallied her upon her grave 
face and begged to know what made her 
so sober. 

‘‘T want something that will cost ever so 
much money,” she said; ‘‘ and I don’t know 
how I’m to get it. I want a room, and a 
stove, and some tables and chairs, and ever 
and ever so many books and papers.” 

‘Do you think of opening an evening 
school?” asked her papa. 

Then Violet told her papa of her talk with 
Tom; and they consulted together about a 
little plan that had suddenly grown up in 
her mind. He was a wise counselor, and 
approved her plan and promised his assist. 


ance. 
For several days following there were 


long talks among the girls of Violet's set; 
mystericais bits of paper, with long lists of 
something upon them; a consultation 
with Bob Jones and one with the editor of 
the weekly paper. Meantime, the mysterious 
paper with the list of something had been 
sent to Chicago. Then it was all explained 
by the editor of the Weekly Chronicle. He 
stated on the first page of that paper, fn 
strong terms and a good many “large 
caps,” that there was ‘‘ an effort being made 
to open a reading-room for young men and 
boys in this village. Mr, Robert Jones has 
kindly offered the use of a room in the rearof 
his store. Other influential parties have inter- 
ested themselves in the work, and it is hoped 
that all who have the future well-being of 
our youth at heart will do so. Contribu- 
tions of books and papers are solicited, 
such contributions to be left at Mr. Jones’s 
store.” The editor added some very sensi- 
ble remarks in regard to the necessity of 
providing suitable mental food for the 
youthful mivd. He did it in fine style, I 
assure you. The next weck he alluded to 
the matter again, and stated that the read- 
ing-room ‘‘for the youth of our village” 
would be opened the following evening. 
It was hoped that all who feel an interest 
in the laudable enterprise would be present. 

You must understand that meantime the 
good people of Reedsburg had shown their 
appreciation of the measure. I wish you 
could have seen the books and papers that 
were brought in! You must remember 
that this was a town of about a thousand 
people, in Western Iowa. So far, they had 
all been busy in making 6 living. How. 
ever much & man may desire beoks aad 
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true that his first duty is to provide food 
and shelter and clothing for wife and chil- 
dren. So had it been with this village set 
out on the broad Iowa prairie. Neverthe- 


less, the love of higher things was there. 
The contributions were mainly papers— 


many of them agricultural papers; good, 
too, if a little old. There were novels—a 
dozen of Sylvanus Cobb’s and a few of 
Scott’s. The ‘‘Lady of the Lake” was 
also there and Thomson's ‘‘ Seasons.” Sev- 
eral bound volumes of old magazines. The 
editor of The Weekly Chronicle had given 
Rollin’s ‘‘ Ancient History” and promised 
three copies of his able and interesting 
paper. Then there was a set of Patent 
Office Reports and a well-worn copy of 
Kane’s ‘‘ Expedition,” a set of Peter Par- 
ley’s stories and histories for children, 
Josh Billings’s ‘‘ Almanax,” and Baxter’s 
‘‘Saints’ Rest.” Besides, there was ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” ‘‘The Arabian Nights,” 


sponse to the mysterious paper that 
went down to Chicago, a box had arrived, 
and was duly deposited in the room in the 
rear of Mr. Jones’s store. In that room, 
for two or three days previous to the open- 
ing of the reading-room, there had been the 
sound of the hammer and saw and of many 
girlish voices. Violet Hale and other 
members of the Busy Bee Club had been 
observed to goin and out. Dr. Hale had 
also been in frequently; and as for Tom 
Wilson, he seemed to have left the Doctor’s 
service entirely. But the evening came, 
and then it was all explained. Fifteen or 
twenty of the ‘‘ most influential of our citi- 
zens” were there to witness the explana- 
tion. Fifteen or twenty youth, of ages 
ranging from fgurteen to twenty, were 
there, also; while a few rather bashful ones 
hung around the door, apparently hesitat- 
ing whether to enter or not. Violet Hale 
and the other girls were there; and Dr. 
Hale, of course; and Tom, of course, of 
course, The room was, perhaps, twelve by 
fifteen feet in size. There was a row of 
shelves against one side. On these the 
books were arranged in order; and a very 
fair appearance they presented, too. The 
box from Chicago was proved to contain a 
set of Dickens’s novels, 2 Webster's Un- 
abridged, United States History, besides a 
number of books written by the favorite 
authors of juvenile literature. These were 
all carefully arranged in an old-fashioned 
book-case, which was also a writing-desk, 
that had once been the property of the 
minister. There were two tables in the 
room, with perhaps a dozen chairs at each. 
On these tables there were papers and 
magazines, from Harper's to Wide Awake, 
and from The Tribune to The Reedsburg 
Weekly Chronicle. There were racks 
against the wall, where old papers 
were to be kept. There was also a com- 
fortable-looking stove, that promised excel- 
lent things for the winter. The room was 
well lighted, and it was altogether a very 
pleasant-looking place. Then, after they 
had looked around a little, Dr. Hale rapped 
on the table, and said: ‘‘ Young men, this 
room is designed as a rival to the street and 
the saloon. It is designed also to encour- 
age and stimulate a love for books, which 
is one of the purest sources of happiness in 
lifé. The room is yours: yours to enjoy, 
to take care of, to sustain. We are going 
to bid you good-night now, and leave you 
to make such rules and regulations in re- 
gard to the management of the thing as 
you think best.” Then they left the boys 
to ‘‘organize.” Tom Wilson gave an ac- 
count of the proceedings next morning; 
and, though they were somewhat unparlia- 
mentary, the result was satisfactory. They 
did pot burden themselves with rules. 
They appointed one of their number libra- 
rian, who was to ‘‘ keep the books,” see 
that everything was kept in good shape in 
the room, and preserve order during the 
evenings. A combination of duties, you 
see. Then they voted that each one who 
became a member should pay a quarterly 
fee of twenty-five cents, to defray incidental 
expenses. This made a treasurer necessary, 
So, of course, one was appointed. Any 
one becoming a member was entitled to the 
privilege of coming there every evening in 
the week, Sundays excepted, and reading 





from seven till half-past nine o’clock. Tom 
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upon all these points. Then came the 
question of naming the Club. They all 
thought it ought tobe named. One name 
after another was suggested. They tried 
the Union Club. That didn’t suit. Then 
the 1XL Club. That didn’t sound just 
right. And others, that somehow didn’t 
seem to meet the case. It was just by 
chance that they did get the right name. 
Tom Wilson was making a few remarks 
on the subject, and happened to say that 
they didn’t want any very high-sounding 
name, for, he said: ‘‘ We are a very small 
affair yet; but tall oaks from little acorns 
grow, and—” just here he was interrupted, 
which was not according to order. But I 
told you they were not parliamentary. 
** Why not call it the Little Acorn Club?” 
And they named it that on the spot. Tom 
felt alittle bad to think he had come so 
near having the honor of naming it and 
just missed. Some one else matured his 
thought, and that’s a good deal the way 
things are the world over in greater affairs. 

It is wonderful how one need supplied 
makes room for another. The Club 
flourished. It grew. It waxed strong. It 
had fifteen members that first night. Soon, 
not to belong to it was the exception. I am 
glad to say that the attractions of the yel- 
low-covered literature grew less and less, 
and new books and papers of the very best 
kind were added as they were demanded. 

If you were to go out to Reedsburg now 
(this was three years ago), about the first 
place your friends would show you would 
be the reading-room of the Little Acorn 
Club. It is quite an oak now; but the old 
name clings toit. Just how far-reaching 
it will be in its influence no man can tell. 

But nobody knows to this day that Violet 
Hale went another whole year without her 
coveted parlor organ, for the sake of buying 
the books and papers that were the corner- 
stone, so to speak, of the Club. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 
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The word of tem letters signifies changed. 
There are six words of three letters each to 
form the feathers of the arrow. The first 
letter of each word on the upper side cerre- 
sponds with the first letter of the word on the 
opposite side and follow a certain order of the 
alphabet. 

The first word on the upper side, nearest the 
barb, is of personal possession; the corre- 
sponding word on the lower side (reading to- 
ward the arrow) is the name of a woman. 

The next upper word is a serpent; the cor- 
responding word, the cry of an animal. 

The third upper word is an animal ; the eor- 
responding word, a means of locomotion. 

The three letters of the arrow, which form 
the foundation of the six words, form the past 
participle of a very active verb (reading toward 
the barb). 

The barb is a word of five letters, and I hope 
you will apply its meaning to this puzzle. 


EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 12, 9 is a useful fowl. 

My 3, 15, 16 is at the present time. 
My 14, 8, 6is not high. 

My 5, 2, 16 is a kind of tree. 

My 11, 8, 4 is a preposition. 

My 1, 15, 7, 12 is a hollowed one. 
My 18, 2, 10 ie « part of the body. 


My whole ia noted post, 4. MR 
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The center word, each angle, and the found- 
ation word commence with the same letter. 

1, a consonant ; 2, a preposition; 3, is to 
grieve; 4, is the continued amusement of 
fashionable people ; 5, isa desirable state for 
children at school. 

The center word must be acquired by all. 
The right angle relates to verbs. The left 
angle we should never permit ourselves to do, 
to the hurt of others. POLLY, 


WORD CHANGES, 
1, Cube to book, 
2, Vase to dish, 
8, Calf to lamb, 
4, Pipe to clay. 
5, Snow to rain. 


Given two words of an equal number of 
letters, change one to the other by altering one 
letter at a time, so as to make a legitimate 
English word. As, cow to hen: cow, how, 
hew, hen. ALLEN, 


DIAMOND. 
1, a consonant; 2, necessary fora school; 8, 
a blackbird; 4, an American authoress; 5, 
checkered; 6, objective points; 7, a consonant. 
ALLEN. 


Notge.—Edith R. H. asks: “Why didn’t 
‘C. D.,’ in his puzzle of July 29th on the 
word ‘Firmament,’ keep on alittle longer? 
We could have found 44,.”” And then she adds 
the following: Irma, Ira, Rent, Ant, Fiat, 
Iran, Ament, Fren, Ren, Fet, Ret, Man, Am. 











Selections. 


BEULAH CIRCUIT. 


Nor being consulted by our Timothy 
prior to his informing your readers of our 
requirements, I feel some little annoyed. 
Permit me, therefore, as the steward’s wife, 
to say that the minister we need will be of 
no service unless he be married, as we shall 
require his wife to interest herself in the 
work of the station. Oblige, therefore, by 
inserting my advertisement on behalf of 
the minister andjn the truest interests of 
our model circuit. 

Truly yours, 
TrwoTuy TicHTFist’s WIFE. 








WANTED, A MINISTER’S WIFE, 


Wanted, a perfect lady, 

Delicate, gentle, refined, 
With every beauty of person 

And every endowment of mind; 
Fitted by early culture 

To move in a fashionable life. 
Please notice our advertisement : 
‘* Wanted, a minister’s wile.” 


Wanted, a thoroughbred worker, 

Who well to her household looks 
(Shall we see our money wasted 

By extravagant, stupid cooks ?), 
Who cuts the daily expenses 

With economy as sharp as a knife, 
And washes and scrubs in the kitchen. 
** Wanted, a minister’s wife.’’ 


A very domestic person. 

To ‘‘callers”’ she must not be “ out”; 
It has such a bad appearance 

For her to be gadding about. 
Only to visit the parish 

Every year of her life, 
And attend the funerals and weddings. 
‘Wanted, a minister’s wife.”’ 


To conduct the ladies’ meeting, 
The sewing-circle attend ; 

And when we work for the needy, 
Her ready assistance to lend. 

To clothe the destitute children 
Where sorrow and want are rife; 
To hunt up Sunday-school scholars, 

“ Wanted, a minister’s wife.’’ 


Careful to entertain strangers, 
Traveling agents, and “ such”; 
Of this kind of “ angel visits’’ 
The leaders have had so much 
As to prove a perfect nuisance, 
And “‘ hope these plagues of their life 
Can soon be sent to their parson’s.”’ 
‘* Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 


A perfect pattern of prudence 
'o all others, spending less, 
But never disgracing the parish 
By looking shabby in dress. 
i the organ on Sunday 
oukd aid our laudable strife 
To save the society’s money. 
‘Wanted, a minister’s wife.’ 
—The Primitive Methodist, 





HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE. 


EXTRACT FROM ROBERTSON SMITH’S ARTICLE IN 
THE “ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 


Tue earliest products of Hebrew author- 
~ seem to have been lyrics and laws, 
which would circulate in the first in 
from mouth to mouth, without the use of 
written ee. We have notice of early 
written collections of lyrics prior to our 
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DENT. 


have no clue to the age of the former book, 
but the lines quoted it are plainly of 
great antiquity. The Book of Jasharis not 
earlier than the time of Solomon; fora frag- 
ment from it referring tothe building of 
the Temple has been recovered from the 
Septuagint of I Kings viii. ellhausen 
in Bleek. ut supra, p. 236.) e earliest 
date of written law-books is certain. It 
may fairly be made a question whether 
Moses left in writing any other laws than 
the Commandments on the tables of stene. 
Even Ex. xxiv, 4and xxxiv, 27 may in the 
original context have referred to the ten 
wordsalone. And it is certain that ancient 
law was handed down by oral tradition and 
local custom to a much later date. The 
prophets frequently allude to the eral de- 
cisions of the priests as a source of law, and 
the practice of appealing to the local cus- 
toms of certain towns isalluded to in I1 Sam. 
xx, 18 (as restored by Ewald from the 
LXX): ‘“‘Ask at Abel and at Dan whether 
the genuine old statutes of Israel have lost 
their force.” In like manner the story ef 
the early fortunes of the nation down to the 
time of David often presents charac- 
teristics which point to oral tradition as its 
original source. Yet written history began 
comparatively early. A scribe was attached 
to the royal court from the reign of 
David downward; and the older parts of 
the books of Samuel, which must have 
been written not long after the time of that 
king (see David), are framed in a masterly 
style, which shows that the art of compo- 
sition in prose was already thoroughly un- 
derstood. So too the best written and most 
brilliant part of the narrative of the Pen- 
tateuch—the combined history of the Je- 
hovists and the non-Levitical Elohist—ap- 
pears to be unquestionably earlier than the 
rise of prophetic literature in the 8th cen- 
tury B. C. In this narrative—itself the pro- 
duct of more than one writer—are included 
several collections of old laws, so that we 
have betweea the time of David and the 
age of Amos and Hosea a flourishing his- 
torical and legal literature, in which, and in 
lyrical collections like the Book of Jashar, 
were embodied many poems, legends, and 
other remains, transmitted, whether orally 
or by writing, from a much earlier date. To 
the same period may be assigned the most 
interesting and graphic histories of the 
Book of Kings, the splendid episede of 
Elijah, and other remains of Ephraitic his- 
tory; and to these must probably be added 
the main stock of the Songs of Solomon, 
though this lyric drama has suffered much 
from interpolation, and presumably was 
not written down till a comparatively late 
date and from imperfect recollection, so 
that its original shape is very much lost. 
It is mainly from the admirable prose nar- 
ratives, to which nothing in later books 
can be compared, that we must judge of 
the first bloom ef Hebrew literature under 
the ancient kingdoms of Judah and Ephra- 
im, before the convulsions that accom- 
panied the advance of Assyria and prior to 
the influence of written prophecy. It is a 
literature eminently fresh and vivacious, 
full of exact observations of Nature and 
of men, always drawing directly from 
life, and working on the reader, not 
by elaborate description, but by dra- 
matic gene of character and 
action. The authors are too intent upon 
the story to interpose their own comments 
or point a moral; but they tell their tale 
with sympathy, and often with an under- 
current of dry humor. It can hardly be 
said that the writings of this period have a 
specifically religious +. Reflectin 
with admirable veracity the actual life o: 
the nation, they are full of the relation be- 
tween Israel and Jehovah, because that 
relation was constantly present to the 
people as a very real fact, without which 
the history could not be told. It is to this 
circumstance that we owe the preservation 
of so large a massof early prose, which was 
taken over and incorporated in their works 
by later historians who wrote with a dis- 
tinctly religious p ; while, on the 
other hand, the early lyric collections have 
disappeared, all but a few fregments, pre- 
sumably because their tene was prevailingly 
secular. That the Hebrews once —— 
a poetry of high merit drawn from the 
themes of ordinary life appears not only 
from the Book of Canticles aud such relics 
as the Song of the Well (Num. xxi, 17, 18), 
but from the names of ees airs Io 
served in the titles of the Psalms. jus 
we learn Isa. Ixv,8 that the title Al-Taschith 
(Ps. lvii) is taken from a vintage song of 
which the first line was: ‘‘Destroy it not, for 
a blessing is in it.” These popular songs, 
then, survived the exile and long continued 
to live in the mouths of the people. But 
they were without interest to the latter 
guardians of Israel's literature, and fell inte 
oblivion when Hebrew ceased to be the 
vernacular of the nation. A last echo of 
the festal songs of the Jewish maidens in 
the Talmud (Mishna Ta’anit, iv, 8, and the 
corresponding Gemara) shows only the total 
decay of the popular muse. 

In this earliest period—the age of 
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the life of Elijah, the pictures of Nature in 
the Canticles. The political and social 
—— of before the conflict 

ith Assyria is reflected in the literature 
The new begins with the rise of 
written prophecy in the eighth century. By 
this time writing and literary knowledge 
were widely diffused (Isa. viii, 1; xxx, 8; 
x, 19). Amos, himself ar excellent stylist, 
in whose book only perverse ingenuity can 
trace marks of rusticity (‘‘imperitum ser- 
mone,” says Jerome), was a simple herds- 
man in p. ee x — be it 
appears that the origin of written prop 
was due less to the spread of fs mend 
than to the rise of a new schoolof men, 
whose whole method and aims were in con- 
flict with the official prophetic societies, 
the unworthy successors of Samuel and 
Elijah. 

In the terrible struggle with Nineveh, 
when the Kingdom of Ephraim perished 
and Judea seemed lost beyond hope, the 
new prophecy, clear of vision when all 
were blinded, calm in its unshaken faith of 
ultimate prone and pursuing with — 
tering 8 astness @ Y urpose © 
righteousness, established a spliteal and 
intellectual ascendency which is stamped 
on the whole literature of the Assyrian and 
Chaldean periods, In the Book of Deu- 
teronomy the ancient ordinances of Israel 
were rewritten in the a irit, and 
the reformation carried out by Josiah on 
the basis of this book is the decisive proof 
of the influence of the Written Word as the 


“organ of prophetic ideas. The same ip- 


fluence can be traced in other directions—in 
Ims that express the type of individual 
faith, and in the historical books as they 
were finally shaped after thefall of Jeru- 
salem, when the old popular narrative was 
fillea out and continued ina spirit of pro- 
phetic p tism, and with the direct ob- 
ject of enforcing prophetic teaching. The 
exile, which robbed Israel of every other 
inheritance, gave increased value and au- 
thority to the Written Word, and in the 
author of Isa. xl, 66 we find a prophet 
who no longer appears in person before his 
audience, but does his whole work by the 
pen. There are other short prophecies of 
the Babylonian age, as Isa. xiii, 14, which 
seems to have been first published as anony- 
mous broadsides—a characteristic change 
from the method of the former prophets, 
who wrote only what they had first spoken 
tothe people. The earliest written proph- 
is nervous rhetoric of the old preg- 
nant Hebrew style, interspersed with bursts 
ef song. Even before the exile this 
style had undergone a change. The 
prophecies of Jeremiah have lost 
something ef the old force, while they 
isplay a subtler habit of reflection and a 
os which has its origin in the conflict of 
a sensitive and shrinking temperament with 
the overpowering sense of prophetic duty. 
Jeremiah was much occupied with the dark 
problems of Providence and the meaning of 
the suffering of the faithful in Israel; a 
topic which goes beyond the sphere of the 
earlier prophecy, but formsa chief theme of 
Isa. xl1—Ixvi, and from a different point of 
view is taken up and disoussed in the Book 
of Job. Thelast-named book is the highest 
utterance of another characteristic form of 
Hebrew literature, the Chokma; that is, 
wisdom or practical philosophy in parabolic, 
epi matic, and poeticform. The earliest 
distinct trace of literary cultivation of this 
philosophy, which from its nature must at 
first have unwritten from mouth to 
mouth, is the collection of ancient T atene 
by scholars in the service of Hezekiah 
(Prov. xxv, 1). Along with the simple epi- 
grammatic proverbs which continued to be 
a favorite vehicle of Jewish thought long 
after Hebrew had given way to Aramaic, 
the earliest form of Hebrew wisdom seems to 
have been the fable about plants and trees 
(Jud. xi; II Kings xiv, 9; I Kings iv, 33), 
se different from the animal fables of Kalilag 
and Damnag or Sindban, which the later 
Semitic literature borrowed from India. The 
further development of the Chokma ran 
parallel with the progress of prophecy, and, 
though it is generally maintained that Jere- 
miah quotes the Book of Job, it is perhaps 
more likely that the contrary is the case and 
that the latest and most meditative phase of 
prophecy was absorbed into the poetry of 
the Chokma. The brief revival of spoken 
prophecy after the exile lacks the old fire, 
ood presents no notable literary feature ex- 
cept the use of somewhat fantastic symbolic 
imagery, the prototype of the latter apoc- 
ic literat 


ure. 

he decadence of prophecy and the syn- 
chronous systematization of the ceremonial 
law on lines first drawn by Ezekiel mark 
the commencement of the third and last 
period of Hebrew literature. The age of 
religious productivity was past, the 
narrow limits and political nullity of the 
new Jewish settlement under the Persians 
presented no favorable conditions for 
fresh development of truly national litera- 
ture. The scribes took the place of the 

phets, and ,the growth of traditionalism 
emeed increasing restrictions on original 


t. The freshest and best products 
wake period exe the xile ; the 
hymns of the second temple, which occu 
a large part of the 
Eignest poetical 
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psalms the graceful prose idyl of Ruth has 
a natural affinity. The other writings of 
the last age are, on the whole, much inferfor. 
As the language decayed, the oe of the 
older prose style were lost. The memoirs 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, the colorless narra- 
tive of the Chronicles, and even the Book 
of Esther are singularly destitute of liter- 
ary merit. 

Yet letters were sedulously cultivated. 
The Midrash, or sermonizing treatment of 
the old history, which holds so large a place 
in later Jewish literature, had come in be- 
fore the time of the Chronicler, who quotes 
a work of the kind by name—the Midrash 
of the Book of Kings (II Chron. xxiv, 27; 
cf. xiii, 22). Along with this came the be- 
ginnings of Haggada, the formation of par- 
ables and the tales attached to historical 
names, of which the Book of Jonah is gen- 
erally taken as an early example, and which 
attains much greater dimensions in the 
apocryphal additions te the Hagiographa. 
And so at the close of the Old Testament 
period the suthor of Ecclesiastes could 
speak of the weariness of much study and 
the endless sterility of bookmaking. His 
judgment was confirmed by posterity, for 
of these many books scarcely a trace re- 
mains. 








AN INQUIRING DEACON. 


To THe Rev. Levi PHILetvus Dosss, D.D.: 


Reverend and Ingenious Sir:—I avail myself 
of your kind invitation to all who are in sore 
straits, not knowing how to answer certain 
hard and perplexing questions, to bring them 
to you and receive the benefit of your long 
experience and overflowing wisdom. 

I—that is, we, the members of a church of 
which I have the honor to be deacon—have a 
very perplexing case to deal with. Some years 
ago, as our town was growing rapidly, several 
of our large-hearted and me Oy tee and 
far-foreseeing brethren bethought themselves 
of the desirableness of some day having a par 
sonage. Of course, it was to be built in ‘the 
future. We could not think of doing it then. 
But. as town-lots were numerous and were 
selling low, these brethren thought a lot 
should be bought, and thus money eaved in 
the long run. They laid the matter before 
one of our wealthy and liberal brethren in a 
flourishing business in the chief commercial 
city of our state. He was easily persuaded, 
and loaned the church $1,000, with which the 
lot was bought, which, we are very proud to 
say, we now hold as a proof of our fore- 
thought and liberality. The lot could not be 
bought for less than $2,500 to day. 

Now, we have been for some time thinking 
of making another effort, and building the par- 
sonage; and we have had for three months past 
a committee to take the whole matter into 
consideration. Everything seemed to be pro- 
ceeding very favorably, when, to our surprise 
and consternation, we were informed by the 
brother who loaned us $1,000 that we must 
be oy to pay it, both principal and inter- 
est. Just think of it—interest for eight years! 

Please imagine, if you can, our feelings. 
Of course, we had never paid any interest on 
the paltry sum of a thousand dollars. Who 
would ever had thought that such a man 
would have accepted it, even if we had offered 
it. Indeed, we have been so long without pay- 
ing any interest that it really had come tovap- 
pear as if the money was our own. We always 
expected, at any rate, that when we were ready 
to build the parsonage the mortgage for that 
little sum would be handed over to us. But 
now this party comes and spoils all our plans 
by asking for both principal and interest ! 

Our difficulty is simply this We feel in our 
hearts that covetousness ought to be dealt 
with ; and we would be very prompt in disci- 
plining the offending brother,“only he does not 
belong to our church. Must we pay the money, 
principal and interest, to the grasping claim- 
ant, and so let him fatten his sordid covetous- 
Dess? Or cannot we, by some means, deal 
with his covetousness, for his own good and 
for the good of others? 

Do please let me know speedily what is pos- 
sible to be done, for we are sorely perplexed, 
righteously indignant, and terribly afraid that 
the church will lose its parsonage, and will be 
hindered in its prosperous course for—we do 
not know how long. 

DEACON JONATHAN PAYNIVER. 


The problem proposed by my valued cor- 
respondent, the excellent Deacon Payniver, 
‘‘How to get out of paying our honest 
debts,” is one that has taxed the powers of 
our mightiest minds. It has been solved in 
various ways. Under the benign “ Reign 
of Terror” in France, if a “Patriot” was 
owing an ‘‘ Aristocrat,” and the latter 
pressed for payment, it was a very simple 
and easy thing to chop off the head of the 
offending creditor. In Ireland, the sprightly 
Celts of to-day have a way of shooting the 
crelitor from behind a wall. Every right- 
minded person must feel that this punish- 
ment, however condign, is none too severe 
for the crime of having, by the aid of 
frugality and industry, had something to 
lend. But there is this objection to the 
method: if you kill the creditor, why, he 
can’t earn any more money, and can’t lend 
you any more. The debtor puts himself in 
the position of the man who made a return 
of his income, thus: ‘‘ My income for last 
sed was $1.000. For the coming year my 
ncome will be rather precarious, as the 
man is dead from whom I used to borrow 
the money.” 

Killing the creditor is too much like 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 
It is desirable by all means to allow the 
foete— Sant is, the creditor—to live; so that 

can lay some more eggs and earn some 


more money, so that we can borrow 
; some 
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genious Congressman Bland, the Creator of 
the Silver Swindle, expended some mental 

ration on this matter. The substance 
of his results was embodied in the remark: 
“We are going to force creditors to take 
silver at a loss to them of fifteen per cent. 
And if they make afuss about it, we will 
wipe out all the debts with a wet sponge.” 
You see this method not only leans to the 
side of mercy; but it also leaves the goose 
alive to work some more and save some 
more money. ‘i 

The inflation and repudiation plan, look- 
ing toward the issue of severa] thousand 
millions of irredeemable paper, has the 
same recommendation. It would enable 
us all to cheat our creditors without any 
violence, and without the need of shorten- 
ing their lives, and thus abridging their 
capacity for labor. 

ut I do not know that either of these 
methods would meet the case of the 
church which is represented by Deacon 
Payniver. It would not look well to kill 
the creditor; and, though the church can 
give its notes, unfortunately, it cannot 
make people take new notes as full pay- 
ment of the old. So other means must be 
adopted. Itis greatly to be regretted that 
the creditor is not a member of the church, 
as he cannot be disciplined by that for 
covetousness. But could he not be got 
into the church, so that he could be turned 
out for the exhibition of a covetous spirit? 
If he attends with you, a series of very 
warm and pointed discourses on the crying 
sin of worldliness and selfishness might 
possibly reach him, or, at least, might make 
him very uncomfortable. 

Another thought. Suppose you say to 
the creditor: ‘‘ Will you throw off half, if 
we reduce it one-half?” He will probably 
reply: ‘‘Yes.” Then is your golden gp- 
portunity. First of all. never pay him any 
interest. This isa vital point. Jf he asks 
for it, bluff him off in some way or other. 
Talk about the great sin of hindering the 
work of the Lord and the soul-destroying 
nature of covetousness. 

Well, after a little, go to him and get 
him to threw off a hundred dollars. By 
this time he will realize that the claim is 
not worth much, and he will very likely 
grant your request. Wait a few months, 
and get him to take off another hundred. 
But remember that you are on no account 
to pay any interest, or even to suggest the 
possibility of such a payment. This would 
make him feel as though there might be 
some value in the claim, and he will not so 
readily consent to whittle it down. 

Well, in time, with the help of Provi- 
dence, you will get him to take off $500. 
Then promptly say to him: ‘‘ We kave now 
reduced the debt one-half; and we look to 
you, according to your promise, to throw 
off the other half.” There is little reason 
to doubt that he will be so struck with the 
neatness and the refreshing, spring-morn- 
ing-like coolness of the proposal that, be- 
fore he knows it, he will consent. 

A very good plan would be to transfer 
all the property of the church to some 
judicious man; then for the church to dis- 
band, and to re-form (which is a very differ- 
ent thing from reforming, though some 
would say that it is reforming that your 
church needs verv much more than re-form- 
ing)—to re-form, I say, under another name. 
Then let the judicious brother transfer the 
property back to the church, and you are 
all right. (I hope, by the way, that the 
judicious brother would net be so wicked 
as to take advantage of a legal technicality, 
and to refuse to transfer the property 
back.) But I notice from your letter that 
you have a mortgage. This was very in- 
judicious. I cannot look with any approval 
on such a step. It puts the church at a 
great disadvantage. I really fear that this 
injudicious and unjustifiable step on your 
part may render it impossible for you to 
get out of paying the debt. 

In fact, there are a great many ‘“‘dodges” 
that you can use, if you are inspired with 
the wisdom of the serpent. It would be 
well for you to have a lawyer in the 
church, to put you up to these little things. 
And you could accept his services as an 
equivalent for his pew-rent. 

As your church is, no doubt, a body 
known to the law, you ought to have a seal. 
I suggest, as a device, a burglar rampant, 
with a jimmy-and a jack-screw at hand; 
then, underneath, this legend: ‘‘ We have 
found the better way.” Around the seal 
have the words: ‘‘ Base is the slave that 
pays.”—The Natimal Baptist. 





FATHER ATWELL. 


Tue friends of the late Rev. Geo, B. 
Atwell are much gratified with the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ Memorial Sketches” edited 
 d his daughter, Miss Harriet G. Atwell. 

ather Atwell died at the age of eighty- 
five, having passed his long life within the 
State of Connecticut. A more original, 
quaint, and interesting character Connecti- 
cut has not known for manyaday. The 
memorial volume has not a dull page in it. 
The oe ape has with excellent taste 
permi this eccentric and withal lovable 
personality to speak for himself. The 
drollest anecdotes, the pithiest aphorisms, 
most ingenious fables and curious antith- 
eses enliven the book pa ee Thus: 
“Itisa great thing to act 
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follow.” ‘That which will break a proud 
man’s heart will not disturb a humble man’s 
sleep.” He sometimes had a quick way of 
disposing of bores and worthless people. 
Once, while riding on his favorite horse, 
‘*Chuck,” he was accosted bya stranger 
with: “Is this Mr. Atwell?” ‘‘ That is 
my name.” ‘‘I am a Baptist minister.” 
‘““May the Lord have mercy’ on 
ou, sir! Go on, Chuck!” More pleas- 
ng, though less funny, was his settle- 
ment of a controversy between two pastcrs, 
who had agreed upon him as arbitrator. 
Before listening to their statements, he said: 
‘“‘T know but of one way for ministers to 
settle a dispute.” ‘‘How is that?” said 
they. ‘‘Doas the great Peacemaker did. 
Let the innocent one bear the wrong with 
atience, and pray for the guilty one.” 
The case was dismissed without statements 
and the trouble was ended. Meeting Dr. 
‘Trumbull on the street in Hartford, he was 
asked: ‘‘ Father Atwell, how do you keep 
so straight in your oldage?” ‘‘Straitened 
circumstances, Brother Trumbull,” was the 
reply. He even dreamed oddities. One 
morning at the breakfast-table he said: 
‘‘Thad a singular dream last night, and 
one which I cannot account for. I thought 
I met Elder Nash (formerly a Methodist 
presiding elder), and he said to me: ‘ You 
have lost all your teeth.’ Ireplied: ‘Take 
care of yours! You'll want them to gnash 
with when you get to acertain place.’”— 
Examiner and Chronicle. 
= a - 
SPECIMEN of the conversation of Fitz 
Abbetross Van Ambrosial, ‘‘an unmatriculated 
student in Harvard College for one year.’’— 
“Miss Tank said, as I bowed: ‘ Are you a 
materialist or an idealist »’ ‘ Yes, rather,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Iam so glad,’ she rejoined. ‘ Aw, too 
much pleasure, I assure you,’ I continued. 
‘Don’t you think Daisy Miller is too over- 
drawn to be the typical representation of the 
best esthetic production of Boston culture, or 
do you prefer the ideas of Joseph Cook?’ she 
ventured further. ‘ Yes, James is quite too 
awfully clever; yes, indeed,’ I added. ‘Do 
you attend the Summer School of Philosophy 
at Concord ? she murmured, confidingly. ‘ No, 
not to-day; no,’ I stuttered, getting a little 
flurried. ‘Oh! I see. You areone of those in- 
teresting atheists,’ she continued. ‘ Yes, I 
will get you some,’ I uttered, as I slid away.” 
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Prepared according to the directions of 1. N. Horsfora, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 

Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 

Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefuiness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Previdence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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With New Improved and Carefully Belected 
SLIDES, 
iN L. J. MABCY, 1340 Chertnut Bt., Phtledelphis. 
y Por convenience and effic'ency , for private or for 
public use, they stand 
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CURES 
no 
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(TRADE MARK.) 


spepsia, Liver 
Di. seases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


SINGE 1870. 
CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Deak Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Drepepela (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my st h ina dition to 
a food, thereby relieving me of those distressin, 
pains experienced by <raepees after eating; and, 
although it at first ca occasional dizziness, this 
gestion is mow “alnvost Hertoct saat fel sreenty 

08 an ee at. 
benefited. Yours pen . A. PIERM f° d 
No. 383 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West Oru St., New York 
DEAR SiR aa troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use 0! or INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself oy cured. an 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 








No. 617 OTH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the penefic re 
LOOD PURIFIER. 
ered from liver and bay dim. 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to 7 that I am well. 
ns. JENNIE LORD 
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Get Complete in Torry, $55. 


Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
No charge for Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
’Q7 balbusr a Boston. 
$2: BREECH-LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
Genuine Twist Barreis. 
$14 MUZZLE-LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
Genuine Twist Barrels. $10 Kentucky y 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world, 
Send for large Illustrated Catalogue to 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GuN Works, Fatablished 1848. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘“‘THE |NDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 


price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 



















































































































































































































































THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tne In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, inadvance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

Di dhatpibdiadaseneakdabniae ee 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advaece, in one re- 

Ee 5.00 
One subscription with two NEw sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

I dr crccnceacenssaeacsenas 7.00 
One subscription with three New sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

Rs a cannicnéeh: Geeeedeaseee 8.50 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

EE OO en ee 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names —making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


hours’ 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


= Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 

” (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
cs ” (2 mos.), ° = 75 
4 « (Imonth), “ = 34 
2 « (2weeks), “ ba 20 
1 Number (1! week), ” ° 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, * 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TERED LeTTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by fhe Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. HKeceipts for money 
remitted to RENEW supscriptions are indicated b+ 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received. But when a possage stenp is received 
the receipt will be sent os bz mal 

Messrs SAMPSON ACO. No. 188 Fieet Street, 
fre our Agents in Lon m to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O,. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DEC ISIONS, 

1, Any person who takes @ pspe: reguiariy from the 
post-office —whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether be bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. 1f a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and culiect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 


1 time.. ibe. 1 time.. . Me. 
4 times (one month)... .ivc.| 4 times (one month... sae. 
13 “ (three months) ec. 13 * jenree months)s Vic. 
2% ** (six ~ ).tile 28 > = ).15e. 
Ss * (twelve ** ic. i * ) tie. 
InLe STRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

D GRURE. sc csccnccecepecccecseoscosocssccecenceess $i. 

4 times (one month).. CocccccoccecessssiOe 

13 ** «(three —— Coccccccoroscscees MiGs 

26 = ose Se. 





it ve 
Pu BL ISHER’s porons....00i DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTIcEs....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
sINE. 

RrLiciowus NOTICES........... FIFTY CEN18 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not Spy rag four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Centsa Li 
Payments for advertising must be made my eavence, 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 251 sn cneuainel N.Y. "city, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Isso, 








Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,....ccccccccsseves $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 3800 
Atlantic Monthly..........ccceee 3 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............ ~1% 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine........... ---» 350 400 

“ss We: Mig. cccvce ebeaebeaee 350 400 

“ ON cccttnbnaeeneenees 3 50 400 

« Young People (W eekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal.......... seenecence 17 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 50 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............- 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher... 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly....... seeninee 3 50 400 
Weekly Tribune............+-00-- 1 50 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

Boston. ..00.-++e08 Seecvcesecs 1% 200 
The MEPOely . ccccessccccccecsees 1 30 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22% 25¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. ............... 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Ilustratea 


Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ...... -- 270 800 
Rural New Yorker.......... es) ae | 
Good Company (new subs.).......27%5 800 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
QEERO 20 cc ccccccccesccesosesce 1 % 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


to | the loose matter from the 
The Independent. Farm and Garden. Sls. toinetove ter net, 











The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
ints or suggestions that will make this department 
more raluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


PHANTOM BOUQUETS. 





WHorEVER appreciates the chaste and beau- 
tiful must admire the ethereal grace-and love- 
liness of these exquisite groupings. The art 
of skeletonizing leaves was well understood by 
the ancients. It has remained for the people 
of our own day to develop and utilize it, with 
more pleasing results than those obtained by 
Oriental artists, who decorated their choicest 
specimens with gaudily painted mottoes and 
devices. 

The process through which the leaves must 
pass is one of corruption. There are other 
methods; but none so satisfactory as that of 
slow decay, from which the faultless frame- 
work can be rescued, unimpaired in texture 
and uninjured by chemicals. The purifying, 
bleaching, and mounting require taste, skill, 
and a delicacy of touch that are little short of 
actual genius. After the most perfect artist 
has done his best, he has done but little. His 
labor has been to reveal the wonders of the 
Master’s hand; a mechanism so marvelous, 
80 intricate, so harmonious that human skill 
might seek and seek in vain to all eternity to 
rival it. The manner of making skeleton 
leaves ia quite generally understood in theory. 
Among the multitude of experimenters, many 
have become discouraged through lack of deti- 
nite knowledge and many more for the want 
of that patience and perseverance necessary to 
success. Personal cxperiment and practice 
are essential to perfection in this art; but at- 
tention to trifles and details is of such impor- 
tance that no small profit fs to be gained by 
following the rules that actual experience has 
proved to be good. Even then, one must be 
prepared for occasional mistakes and discour- 
agements; but perseverance is really worth 
while when success is 60 worthy of achieve- 
ment, With the aid of these plain directions, 
which are the result of years of practice and 
bushels of experiments, any one ought to be 
partially successful even in a first attempt. If 
a summer’s labor results in one bouquet of 
perfect phantoms, the delight and compensa- 
tion will, I think, be ample. It is needless to 
suggest to the person of correct taste that 
half a dozen specimens gracefully grouped 
would be preferable to a greater number of 
blemished and imperfect leaves. One such is 
enough to ruin an otherwise beautiful struc- 
ture. 

The most common error is, gathering the 
leaves indiscriminately and without proper 
regard to their perfection; another is, putting 
too many and too great a variety in the same 
receptacle. Too early in the season, the fibers 
are not strong enough to resist the process of 
decay ; too late, some leaves have become so 
tough that they cannot be completely freed 
from the cellular matter. Some leaves have 
chemical properties which will cause them to 
act as a preservative to others. Among these 
are hickory, chestnut, walnut, oak, and birch 
It is next to impossible to skeletonize them, 
and, if the attempt is*made, they should be 
kept by themselves. 

Perfection is a necessity, No matter if a 
leaf has a flaw only the size of a pin’s point, it 
is useless. Every single one should be minute- 
ly examined. It will save time, trouble, and 
disappointment to particularly observe this 
important caution. Already some varieties 
have suffered from the depredations of in- 
sects to such an extent that a perfect leaf is 
seldom to’ be found. Elm, maple, and syca- 
more will be particularly scarce. They should 
have been gathered early in the month, before 
their enemies attacked them so vigorously. 

In our latitude, by the first of July most 
leaves are old enough to gather. Care should 
be taken to select those that are firm and fully 
matured. Small and medium-sized leaves are 
more easily handled and more effectively 
grouped than large ones. Some of the latter 
are readily cleared and have very tough fibers ; 
but they should be used sparinfly, except in 
large bouquets. 

The leaves must be placed in open earthen 
vessels (never use irgn or tin), covered with rain 
water, and set in the sunniest spot out of 
doors, with a folded paper fitted inside and 
resting on the leaves, to keep them under. 
The water must not be changed; but should 
be replenished when necessary. At the end of 
six weeks, they will be sufficiently macerated 
for examination. By this time the disagree- 
able odor will have partially passed away and 
some of the leaves will be quite ready; others 
will need a longer time. It is best to drain off 
the old water and fill up the jar with fresh be- 
fore removing any of the leaves; after which a 
few of them may be dipped out into a basin of 
clean warm water. Take one between the 
thumb and finger, immerse the hand in the 








warm water, and press and rub the leaf care-. 
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work. Those of strong texture will need 
brushifig to thoroughly cleanse them. Lay 
one on a pane of glass, the upper side of the 
leaf down, and with a soft tooth-brush remove 
all of the pulp and skin; then turn it and finish 
brushing. If it cannot be read#ly cleansed, it 
should be placed ina jar of fresh water and, 
with the balance of the imperfect skeletons, 
returned to the sunshine for two or three 
weeks longer. 

The first washing is decidedly disagreeable, 
and I would advise parties undertaking it to 
provide themselves with chloride of lime ora 
solution of copperas before beginning. A 
small quantity of either disinfectant close at 
hand will prevent injurious effects. The sec- 
ond cleansing will not be so unpleasant ; but 
it saves handling and trouble to assort the 
leaves, in the first place, according to the time 
they require for maceration. Amateurs will 
do well to remember that nothing is gained by 
putting a mass of leaves into one vessel. The 
following named varieties all make fine speci- 
mens. Ash and silver poplar are the most 
easily prepared. 

Elm, sycamore, linden, ash, poplars, maples 
and weeping-willow may be gathered from the 
middle of June to the middle of August. Afte™ 
the middle of July it will be difficult to 
find perfect elm and maple leaves, they are 
so subject to the attack of insects, Al of 
these leaves will require about six weeks’ 
maceration, and some o* them will lose their 
stems during the process. Willow and elm 
leaves are very delicate and correspondingly 
beautiful. A camel’s-hair brush will be found 
useful incleansingthem. Pear, rose, and wild 
cherry leaves may be gathered in July and 
will take two months to prepare. Deutzia and 
barberry leaves may be gathered at the same 
time and will] be ready in four or five weeks. 
With them put English ivy leaves, which may 
be gathered at any time. Choose those a year 
old; the young leaves are tootender. They 
will need four or five weeks. The skeleton is 
concealed in a tough covering. When this 
skin is gently torn, it will float out, clear and 
perfect, but minusastem. Witch-hazel, sas- 
safras, wisteria, bignonia, mahonia, magnolia, 
camellia, cape jasmine, laurestina, and the 
leaves of the India-rubber plant may all be 
used. Pulpy leaves and those in which the 
fibers are longitudinal will not answer. A leaf 
to be suitable for skeletonizing must have a 
strong and woody network. Practice will soon 
enable one to judge of a leaf by holding it up 
to the light and looking at the veinings. 
Chestnut, hickory, beach, and any other leaves 
containing tannin should be kept by them- 
selves. They will take at least three months to 
complete. A few drops of muriatic acid added 
to the water will hasten the process. 

There are many seed-vessels and flowers that 
make beautiful skeletons. Some of these be- 
come so while remaining on the plant or vine. 
In gathering them, choose those that are thor- 
oughly matured and turning brown. Hydran- 
gea blossoms require three months’ macera- 
tion. The seed-pod of the wild cucumber 
opens with the frost and drops its seed. 
Gather it then, and soak two months or less if 
itis already partially skeletonized. Stramo- 
nium burrs should never be used, for, no mat- 
ter how carefully they are prepared, age turns 
them yellow. Shell-flower, skull-cap, mal- 
lows, poppy, campanula, ground cherry, and 
the membranous bracts from the linden or bass- 
wood tree are all suitable and will take about 
two weeks’ soaking. The wild hop is particu- 
larly beautiful. The seed-capsule is surround- 
ed by a leafy border, which becomes clear and 
lacelike after two weeks’ soaking. ‘The seed 
must be removed before bleaching. This shrub 
is not common in all localities. It grows 
plentifully in the north end of Lincoln Park 
and reaches maturity late in the summer. 

Ferns should be gathered any time after the 
middle of July. They need no preparation 
besides bleaching. Those having spores on 
the under side are particularly beautiful when 
bleached. Select different varieties and sizes, 
perfect in shape and finely cut. Discard all 
coarse and extremely large ones. Carry a 
book to the woods, and place them imme- 
diately between its pages when gathered. 
Ferns are sometimes found partially bleached. 
It requires very little chemical action to make 
them as white as snow. The green ones will 
be just as white, but will take longer.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


AUTUMN MANAGEMENT. 


Tue Bee Keeper's Magazine gives the follow- 
ing timely and sensible advice : 

*« All successful apiarists know that to win- 
ter safely and have stocks in a condition in 
spring to avoid ‘spring dwindling,’ prepara 
tions to secure these objects must be*made 
during the summer and fall. At least three 
conditions must be complied with to secom- 
plish the desired result. 1. Plenty of good 
sealed honey stored in the summer. 2. Plenty. 
otqomneney? malts: the je - Piao 
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iva which will retain heat, pass off all excess 
of moisture, and at the same time, except in 

the far north, permit the bees to fly out during 
‘the warm days frequently occurring in the latter 
part of winter and early spring. If these sim- 

ple requirements are fully complied with, we 

believe that nine-tenths of all the maladies 
afflicting our bees and an equal amount of the 
dismal howling of bee-men (?) would at once 
disappear. This new industry would then 

assume an aspect at once inviting and lucra- 
tive. Honey stored in June and July is thick- 
er and contains less acid than that stored 
later in the season, and for this reason is a bet- 
ter winter food than fall honey ; hence, during 
these months frames ot honey should be re- 
moved from the hives, and be put away in a 
dark, dry, ana airy room for wintering pur- 
poses, and their places in the hive be filled 
with frames full of comb foundation set in the 
center of the hive. Andif a dearth of honey 
in the flowers occurs, just feed a little syrup 
from best brown sugar each evening from the 
entrance of the hive. Thus rapfa preeding will 
be promoted, and by the time the fali flowers 
‘spread their honey-petals to the bees’ you 
will have a perfect host of young, vigorous 
workers to store it away. And as those who 
are posted know that bees are not inclined to 
store honey in the boxes in fall, you should 
‘take the hint’ by using the extractor, and 
always replacing the empty combs in the cen- 
ter of the breeding department of ‘he hive, a 
process which invariably excites the bees to 
the most intense activity, and which the 
‘knowing ones ’ take advantage of, and, fn con- 
sequence, take thousands of pounds of honey, 
while you complainers either suck your fin- 
gers or stand with your hands in your pock- 
ets, wondering why your bees cluster on the 
outside of the hive and appear so lazy. When 
this fall harvest is going on, the queen will 
appropriate enough of the space in these cen- 
ter frames of the empty comb to insure a suf- 
ficient number of the young bees to go into 
winter-quarters with. Lastly, extract all the 
combs containing honey, and no brood to 
speak of, and set them away for use in the 
early spring; and in their place put the frames 
full of summer-stored honey. Now, with 
about six or seven frames in the center of 
each hive, bring the porous, close-fitting divis- 
ion boards close up. Place a chaff cushion 
on top of the frames about four inches thick. 
Leave the alrholes in each end of the cap 
open, contract the entrance to about one inch 
space, and your bees will pass the severest 
winters of this latitude on their summer 
stands, and begin breeding rapidly by the 
middle of March, when your empty combs 
should be brought into use for the queen to 
fill up with eggs. Feed a little regularly, and 
by the time the first honey harvest of the 
spring comes your stocks will be in condition 
to store it in the little boxes, which they will 
row use freely. Thus, by the constant supply 
of young bees, the use of a good article of 
honey for winter, the absence of an oversup- 
ply of moisture in the hive, you have all the 
conditions to insure success. And if you will 
but follow out our plan, given here ina nut- 
shell, you will succeed nine times out of ten; 
but if you are too stingy to feed your bees 
when they need it, too timid to examine into 
their condition, too lazy or stupid to post 
yourself on the correct theory of bees, in orde> 
to read their condition and know their needs 
as soon as you see the interior of a hive, or if 
you are afraid of steady hard work, and imag- 
Ine your bees ‘will work for nothing and 
board both themselves and you,’ then we advise 
you by all means to quit the business; for you 
will only disgrace it and bring unmerited con- 
tempt on our little fayorites, the bees. We 
Ifke custom and enjoy the profits arising from 
a large business; but not well enough to en- 
courage a lot of blunderheads to engage in or 
continue a » business for which they were never 
qualified.’ 











SAVING AND FEEDING CORN. 
FODDER. 


In my previous IInes, I said there was no corn 
stacked in the three counties, in fact, some of 
the farmers did not save their stalks. The corn 
was husked and the cattle furned in. I have 
known large fields left in that way. But now 
the corn is.all stacked, it having been discoy- 
ered that cornstalks are worth attention and 
looked upon as good feed, and this season we 
will have an abundance. The weather has 
been so favorable, they have cured well. If 
soon after corn is stacked there comes a week 
of south wind, with some rain, stalks will not 
be good. They may look so to the casual 
observer; but stock will not eat them well, and, 
upon examination, they will show signs of 
mo!d at the joints. It requires much 
more good weather to make good feed of 
stalks than grass; but when they are good, a 
cow will leave the best of hay for them. I 
have known stalks, after being well-cured and 
husked, to be left in the field until injured. I 
Would nearly as‘soon have hay wet as good 
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stalks. My experience is that it is not safe to 
leave them down. There is no danger of hav- 
ing them too dry; and, as they handle best wnen 
damp; they are often too damp to come out of 
the rick in good condition. Husking from the 
stack and binding and ricking the stalks ap- 
pears to get along slowly, and I rather be- 
grudge the time; but always like the job when 
done. However, I don’t stack all my corn. I 
have as much as I can dispose of to advantage. 

1 commence to feed my hogs the first of 
September, giving them the greenest corn, 
securing the driest in small parcels. The stalks, 
if the weather is good, I let lay a day or two; 
twining the bunches, if the weather is not 
favorable. I tie four hills and put in small 
stacks, doubling or trebling after some days. 
They usually last and keep good until Christ- 
mas; and ricked stalks come in for late 
winter and spring. 


the larger kinds of corn, since the best stalk- 
fodder I ever had was from small eight-rowed 
corn. I planted a few acres once, and the little 
stalks were superbly cured. When a bundle 
would be given to the oxen, they would rush 
into it, taking three or four of the stalks in 
their mouths at once, eating them almost 
equal to corn. 

When I am ready to rick my stalks, [make a 
foundation by taking some sticks of wood or 
pieces of old posts, laying upon them some 
rails or poles of some kind to the width of 
three or four feet; then I place the sheaves so 
the butts hang over pretty well each side. By 
so doing, the middle of the rick is kept up. 
The main thing to have a stack save well is to 
keep the middle full, If it is not full, there 
should be sheaves Jail lengthwise. It’ is im- 
portant it should be built with an eye to tak- 
ing the stalks out commencing at the end 
you finish, so the sheaves can be pulled out 
without disturbing the top further than the 
rick is used. I like to rick in the morning the 
stalks husked the day before, making the bot- 
tom no longer than you have stalks to bring 
to top each time, giving the whole rick a fin- 
ishing top when the stalks are allin. I endea- 
vor to have the smallest stalks to finish.—E. L. 
Sarn, in ‘‘ Germantown Telegraph.” 





AGRICULTURAL. 
HEEBNER’S HORSE- -POWERS. 
WITH 
Patent Level Tread 
AND 





Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & =o. Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Halladay Standard Wind-Ki 


Victorious at Philadelphia, 1876; 
Paris, 1878. 
25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-miil made. 

17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 
Horse Power. 
Adopted , 4,; the seating R. R. 
Cos. and by vernment 

at ne and Seavion 
3,500,000 worth now t in use, 
nd for Catalogue * 
v. 8. WIND ENGINE AND 


Batavia, Illinois, 











ents a to aa. Repea rials aon, ng- 
side of i jospha: show indisputably that 
"Allen" s” take the lead. They 
, are not offensive to handle (particu- 
or Cc la are superior in every re- 
Agents, or write us, 

mentioning t 


NS, 
we “3:2 Nis ‘30 Manufacture 


rs, 
laware Avenue, Phi adelphia, Pa. 


ATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
a gr? found in f each ao. Analysis will prove 
a ey contain a large reentage of 
ant-food el monte than we tlalm for them Db: 
he labels p package. Six years’ ex 
ence an conclusively established the above act. 
Send for Circular. ‘ew good agents wanted. 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO, 
13 Donne St., Boston, Mass, 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY 
Established 1851, 


Portabie Mill 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machiniste, 


MORDIIE & MLEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














For New Terms for 1880 





see page 30, 


My experience is that it is not best to plant 


MEDAL MACHINES. 





First Premiums at all Competitive ‘Trials,’ 


Railway, Chain, and camer Horse Powers, 
Threshers an eane hb e 
eskern clover Hullers, ced ¢ utters, 
Wheel Horse-Rak Y alivat-— 
ors, Horse Pitchforks, Shingle 
Machine © Straw « Epecery ng 














Portable 
team on nes. "Cider and 
= byw? 8 aa Press- 
es, Dog and Pony 
owers, etc., etc. 
w eee & MELICK CO., 
BANY, N.Y. 

Send stamp for ons a and report of Centennial trial. 





Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 





ni okI; 
SH D, he Chief Engineer dal idence Water Works, 
Providence, R.L; Mr. W. H. BRADLEY, Sup’t Sew- 
ers, Boston, Mass.; MEssrs. W. 8. & ALFRED EGER. 





WARING IR., Newport, . 
“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


Agencies for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in 
all the principal Cities of the United States. 


For further information address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving jen. Cleanliness 
Durability, and Cheapness noe 
MORSE BROS., yt eon ‘Canton, Mass. 
— 





DR. K E) 'NED y's 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the 7“ htest tickling in the Throat, 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
a tite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
8 Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It — sepa and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because if ts unitke any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its effecis on all a ages from 
infanc » ay age. Sold by all Druggists at 81a bot 
tle. ade by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


IMPROV ED 
_| Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Cc: pe... Machine in the 
a marae, Improved Safe- 
sie FLY-WHEELS for 





Tower Cutters, Feeding 
ca pacity excels that of an 
other Cutter in the marker 
We make nine sizes, for 


ee ee 
. p = 
i i Hond and Power. Send for 
s | | | Illustrated Circular. 
e"2 H | 


MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn, 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS 
New Tors Office 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N. J. 
i Farmers a Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FER TILIZER Ss. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is FiPtse active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 

successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 

est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand 

ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 

GLIDDEN & CURTIS Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 

PHELPS, .Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & 

CARPEN TER, 5 Bb Routh Water Street, , Philadelphia; 
or H. D. WOODRUFF, = N. Y. 
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TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
IRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather- Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers. 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 

Carriages, ete. ete. ete 


PONY 








J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 













BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUN DiY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purpeses. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


MEDICAL. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KinasLey, who has treated in 

Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 

last 23 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 

Poor cured free. Cross eyes straighte ned ; 

Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 

successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kin ngs. 
ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write for 
ac “_ pty ing full LEY ms Address 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N, Y. 


By B.M. WOOLL=Y, Atlanta, Ga. 
PI U M\ | Reliable evidenc © £- ven and refer 
_— woe — pat pate, anal physt 
clans. Send for my boo 
HABIT | THE HABIT ABD ITS CURE. 
CURE. Free. 














CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 
WwIiTtH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10, 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
otier Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





t2- Send stamp for Catalogtec, stating what class o1 Good you require. 


21 and 23, Barclay St, 25 and 28 Park Place, corer Church Steet” 





C. PIERPONT & CO., 
































































































































































































































The Midtown Mate Congua’s 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW PESIGNS 
FOR FAL 80, 
NOW fe E re D Y. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


OFFICES. 

13 John Street, New Yor 
1 utter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State Ntteet, Chicago, 


For Sale by a all Leading Dealers. 


~ $50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


Will resist sud 





for Inlana, Marine Use, ana Export 


den changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent © rticle a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, c.OWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Gils, Varnishes. 


212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITIC’ PREY ER THE 


IANOS 
and they are purchased by those sessing refined 
musical taste and appreciating the RICHEST QUALITY 


OF TONE and the 
ALLY in a Piano 


IGHES PFRFEC TION GENER. 


SOHMER & CC 
manetioterens of Grand, Square, O43 Upright Ptanos, 
149 to 155 East 2 Bake St., New York ; 
alten ®t., Brooklyn. 


The wiaak 
oes 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 


world. One-fourth the weight of slate, and will not 
break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 
iaeely tight pnd for descriptive circular and re- 


duced prices to 
IRON CLAD M’F’'C CO., 
22 Clift St., New York. 





For sale by all, Drecgicte. Stations and 
News Agents, 


ORY TAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 


is needed. Manufactured by 

HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 

For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 














‘Landaus, Landaulets, 


| ALL, WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 






Jo~ Wm 
SELY / p R 















Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


The Healthful Seltzer Water, for a hundred years or more, 
Has been held, of all — fountains, the most potent 


to restore. 


ois Ge cman Cb comes Gto tame Nature bring, 
When the sick man in his chamb 





Tr can ex Pp the 
Spring? 


The bottled Seltzer Water—so our leading chemists say— 
Parte with half its healing virtues and turns vapid on 


the way ; 


Whilé TARRANT’S RARE APERIENT, from a powder changed 


to foam, 


Is an instantaneous Seltzer Spring in every sufferer’s 


a SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





the LATEST STYLES 
































: YOUNG ANEKICA PRESS CU., 

; Murray Street, New York, 
" senate a large variety - 

printing presses, rangip, 

price from af nts to she 


com eye autemnt x NTENY, 
Ica, L1G: 
mip STATES, and COMMOM 
SENSE. Circulars free. 
men Book of Type, ten cents, 
Sample package of 40 varieties 


\ of and fanc le 


: Sieetear Printers, 15 cents, 





The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


Guaranteeing its PURITY AND FINE QUALITY, 





It is ee for Fineness, White- 
ness, and Covering Capacity. 


BEAUTY. 


RESTORER. 


STOCK-PROOF. 


us for prices. 











PARK BENJAMIN’S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Astor House, New York. 
Practical information and recipes in ali Qeanshes of 
rts on new inventions and processes 
tors and manufacturers. | - 
Experts in Patents. 
_Send for Circular 
LGN WATCHES. 
les, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
fie Ss ete.,sent C.0.D. fe Sockam- 
Write for Gatalogue to STANDARD 
AMERICAN WatcH Co. BURGH, Pa. 


~ (GREAT WESTERN 










Natt 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
fa! ae Ge A 





- hotels. 





THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


World's Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION / 


OR its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 

falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 

OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 
IT IS NOT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR 
It requires only a few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 


lustrous beauty, and induce luxurians growth, and its occasional use is all that is needed to 
preserve it in its highest perfection and besuty. 
removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 


DANDRUFF is quickly aod permanently 





IS FREE FROM LITIGATION. 
WEIGHS ONE POUND TO ROD. 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BARB. 


The Only Barb that Does Not Rust Dull at Point. 
STORM-PROOF. 


The Kelly Patent Steel Wire is all steel and covered with rust-proof 
CHEAPEST and SAFEST BARB WIRE to use. Ask your eat for it. 


got gon ar conse 
t (not coal tar). Is, consequently, the 


HORN WIRE HEDGE CO. Chicace. 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
Fin ee Grade, Shit shunts for o $10.50, 


mshin 3- ou 
bce Pest caer 





oi aon Oak City Samet, HaRTForD, 


‘ur Water 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y 
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AUG. B. FITCH, 


(formerly WILCOX & FITCH), 
No. 59 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR 





Ns 7 AND DOUBLE BORDER SPRING), 
R AND FEATHERS. 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN, 
7 Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE, 


Bicycle ridin as 
as a method of travel: 

, Whether for s 

or the renewal of 








ng most con- 
ucive to health. Appleyard 


ie 100 miles in 7 hours over 
acommon turnpike , and 
Waller has lished 


-page ca 
al e, containing price- lists 
and full information. 


The Pope M’f’g 0o., 


93 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles’ “Mot he 
Patches, and 
every blemish 
/ on beauty. It 

im has stood the 
test of thirty 

years and isso 

armless we 













isttnsuames 
Dr. L. A. Sa 


D, Sole Prop. » aS Bend St., N. Y. 
Goods Dealers 
nds, and Euro 
“— R. H. Macy & ‘ 

& Bro., and other 

b Beware of base imitations 

are ab e offer $1,000 Reward for the 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 
Perfect Lawn Chair for Country and Seashore, 
Steamers, Camps, etc. Closing to two inches thick. 
its wanted. S2each. NEW YO AND BOSTON 
G CO., No. 204 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines ¢, Pump Chain and 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Washers, 


Wvouxs Fou — IN 1832. 
ighes me aw 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibi Hoge P Paris, France, in 

3 na, Austria, in 
; and Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 








THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


Itis the Cees, S Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 





It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
Ir EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 

and torms the tellowing Trunk Lines: 



































“< Council Bluffs, and California 

*C Sioux City, ¥ n ~ 

“C Clinton, aque. and La Crosse Line 

“Cc Free Y ibuque ie." 

“C La Crosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line.” 

‘Cl fo, St. Paul, and Minnea: Line.” 

oa py et iA Line.” 

« Treen . e.”” 

It is the only road Pullman 

Slee Cars — way between and St. 

La Du- 
- _ 


I road isthe West running, the cel 
brated, Puli . 
Tickets this route are sold by all Ticket 
He in the United Beates and Canadas.” 
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